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5 frequently furniſhed with, of your Lok p- | 


$H1P's benign and generous Diſpoſition. ” 
To ſerve Mankind, my Los, at all 


Times, exacts the Applauſe of the better 5 
F ew ; but to + protet the Injured and Op- 


e 
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in the Permiſſion of your 
oe Loxpskirr's Name to ſtand 
KERRY A before this little Wor k, is 


one of thoſe Teſtimonies the World are 
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iv. DEDICATION. 


preſſed, commands the Approbation of 
every Individual: Such a Patron I found 


in your LORDSHIT, who generouſly 
deign'd to pity my Oppreſſion, and en- 
courage this my juvenile Undertaking. 


This Compoſition may appear of a 


. trivial Nature to many Perſons; but your 
Lok pD SHIFT knows, that Apophthegms 
have been collected by many eminent 
Writers, both Ancient and Modern. 
PLuUTARCH was not more eminent a- 
f mong the Grezxs for his Biography 
and Philoſophy, than for his Apoph- 
thegms: JuLivs CæsAR made a Com- 
poſition alſo from his own Obſervation, 
and from the beſt moral and inſtructive 
f Sentences among the RoMans, | as ap- 
pears in one of CIc EROS Epiſtles; and 
ſo did Macronivs, who was a Man of 
Conſular Dignity : SToBavus has made 
a good Collection: BRxUYERE has diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in FR ANCE, as if he 
Was an Original in this Way; but he 
had THEOPHRASTUS for his Maſter : In 
our own Country, no leſs a Man than 
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DEDICATION. V. 
the great Lord Chancellor Bacon has 
publiſhed Three Hundred and Eight ; 
in which he was followed by the illuſtri- 
ous but unhappy Lord CAPELL. What 
I have collected cannot properly be call- 
ed Apophthegms, as they are too long ; f 
but I know of no better Term for them, 


as they are in general too ſhort for to be 
- called Diſſertations. 


The flender Title to your LORDSHIP's 
Favour of being a Native of the Coun- 
ty of SALOP, whoſe Inhabitants have 
long boaſted the Honour of your LoRp- 
sur for their Lon P LIEUTENANT ; * 
Burgeſs of the Town of SHREWSBURY, . 
and Son of a late Member of that Corpo- 
ration, which has ever been conſpicuous 
for its Loyalty, and ever will remain ſo, 
whilſt an EpwaRDEs®* or a CoRBETT | 
can be found to honour the Town with 
their Reſidence ; would have been a fee- 
ble Inducement with me to have hoped 
for your LorRDsSHIPS's Patronage, had T1 
not known I was addrefling a HERBER T,- 
who inherits every. Virtue that dignified 
: „ _ 2 BA his 


Sir e ee Bart. 
Sir R ICHARD CORBETT, Bart. 


vi DEDICATION. 
his illuſtrious Anceſtors, and renders | 
: himſelf truly valuable to the Communi- 


ty, in the Eyes of both King and People, 
I cannot expect this Compilement will 


. meet with much Eſteem from the Pub- 


lic; but your LoRDSHIP, I know, will 
the more readily receive it, as it comes 
from the Hands of a Perſon ſteadily at- 
tached to the preſent happy Eſtabliſn- 
ment, both in Church and State ; who 
_ wiſhes the Throne of GREAT BRITAIN | 
may be filled with an uninterrupted Suc= 
ceſſion of Princes deſcended from the 


illuſtrious | Houſe of HANOVER ; who n 


hopes thoſe Princes may always de ſur- 
fl rounded by Noblemen like your LoR "oY 
i SHIP; and who is proud of thus having 


the Honour to ſubſcribe himſelf, 
My Lon D, 
Your Logpsnry” 8 


moſt obliged 


and dutiful Servant, 


WELLIN S CALCOTT. „ 
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An lutely neceſſary I ſhould ſay 


M ee 


OLE 


* f * 
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INCE Neceſſity as well 
*& as Cuſtom, render it abſa- 


88 ſomething by Way of Pre- | 
face, T /hall briefly obſerve, that this Col- 
1 lection was firſt begun merely for a Com- 
mon- place- Bool for my own private Uſe, . 
land had been laid afide ſome Time ; but an 
 unfooouratle gebn in Lit, ty n 


vii. The PREFACE. 
| Meaſures to deprive me of my Right, giv- 
ing me an unwiſhed-for Leiſure to finiſh it, 
I was at length, for very urgent Reaſons 
: induced to publiſh it, the better to enable Y 
me to flem the Torrent of Injuſtice, relying 


_ foley upon the Equity of my Claim for Suc- | 
"TR in the Undertaking. 5 


But I muſt conf ſs, when I bad made « 
| ſmall Progreſs in my Subſcription, like 
one who had waded beyond his Depth, * : 
lamented the Attempt, and could have rea- 
Aily declined the Proſecution ; 3. but the ge- 
nerous Treatment I met with i in the Courſe 
of my Solicitation, fully teflifies my Error 
in forming ſo flender a Judgment of the 
generous Part of the World, among whom, 
it is evident, it has been my Lot (in this 


Reſpect) to fall, and it is with Gratitude 
1 boaſt . 


W, ith Regard, to the Merit fb the V. Mork, 5 
49 it is a juvenile Compoſition, I ſhall not 


wonder i, many Things are found in it. 


which riper Years and ſuperior Judgment 7 
cannot v commend: But it will always 


be 


The PR EF AC E. i, 


be conſidered that it is a Collection, and as 
Juch Tom quitted from every Imper feetion 
of Sentiment , and anſwerable only for my 

Judgment in the Choice, which alone I 
muſt acknowledge, is not of the leaſt Mo- 
ment, fince it is no leſs than the T ribunal 
of the Public by whom I am to be tried; 
before this Cenfor, 'F ſhall only plead the 
_ moſt ſanguine Deſire fo give tolerable Sa- 


 tisfaftion ; for the Profeſſion of an Author 
not being, nor intended to be, m my V ocati- 
on, 1 am not ambitious to EXCEL. 


But I muſt further beg Leeve to obſerve, 
that 40 to the moral Sentiments, they are 
chiefly collected from the moſt celebrated Phi- 

luaſopbers; as Seneca, Plutarch, Epictetus, 
Sc. and what are of a more ſpiritualized 
and religious nature, from many of the 

Fathers, and eminent Divines, whoſe Or- 


thodoxy T never heard impeached.. 


And I muſt humbly infift, that with 
whomſoever this little Work may un fortu- 


| nately appear not. in the moſt engaging 
| Light, 4 cannol be the teafe Inputation 


: upon 


| 
| 
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8 The PREFACE: 


upon the noble an worthy Perfinr who i 
bave honoured me with their Fubſcrip- 


tion: The Occaſion, and not the Work 


itſelf, being a (great Inducement with 
them Jor their generous Faye. 


Could Juſtice have uninterruptedly che- 5 
rated, and Men of ſuperior Fortunes, with 
whom T have to ſtruggle, been Men but 


F common Honeſty, I ſhould have re- 
mained eaſy, bleſſed with a Competency, 
and been equally a Stranger to Trouble niy- 
elf, and troubling of my F riends ; but 
whilſt Injuſtice, Fraud, Deceit, and Op- 


preflion, ore the darling Diſpoftions of 


bad Men, feeble Abilities to enforce Fuſ- 
tice will cry aloud for Afiſtance, and 'Ho- 
nour, Humanity, and Deteſtation of Vit 2 


lainy, oill ever meline to its Aid. 
nder theſe Circumſtances, T hope, and 


cannot doubt, but where Merit is want 
ing, Generoſity will draw a Veil, and 
the Mouth of OO) Ro A. . 


The 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
INDING the Misfortunes which at 


firſt occaſioned this Publication, and the 
Difficulties they conſequently mnvolved me in, 
to ſubſide but ſlowly, I have determined, by 
the Advice of my Friends, to publiſh this pre- 
ſent Edition ; having the Aſſurance of the 
Continuance of their beſt Aj iſtance upon the 
Occaſion. So generons a Propoſal, accom- 
panied with a promiſing Proſpect of Succeſs,. 
From the favourable Reception the former Edi 
Hons have met with, (for which I ſhall be e- 
ver thankful) muſt neceſſarily afford me great 
Encouragement for the Undertaking; and, in 
_ Conſequence thereof, I have reviſed my for- 
mer Editions, and made ſuch Improvements 
and Additions as F imagine will render this 
much more uſeful and acceptable than the 
preceding. I could make an Apology of ſome 
| Moment for the Faults and Imperfections fo 
conſpicuous in thoſe Editions, and particularly 
in the Firſt, but it ill be ſufficient for the 
Generous and Humane to be once told, that 
the Sheets were ſent to. the Preſs in e 
lion and Hurry, at a Time 


Cum Sol non folito Lumine riſerit, 
Et Fortuna volubilis 
Fati akcilem Jecerit Aleam. 
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Mr. Chetham, Aldermaunbury „ 
William Lacon Childs, kia; Kinket Salop | © Francis 


$ A Pier of the SUBSCRIBERS, 


Francis Childe, Eſq; London 

Mr. Smith Childe, Che/terion, Staffordſhire 
Mr. John Chilton, Lincolns-Inn 

Mrs. Churchill, Northampton 

Rev. Mr. Clare, Atherſtone, Warwickſhire | 


_ Waravick 
Rev. Mr. Clarke Birmingham 
Mr. Clarke, Temple-Row, Ditto 
Mrs. Clarke, Northampton 
Mrs. Clarke, Vinborne, Dorſetſhire 
Mr. Aaron Clarke, Ditto 
Rev. Mr. Clayton, Bredſal, Derbyſhire 
Miſs Clayton, Sutton, Warwickſhire 
Rev. Mr. Clayton, Coventry STR 
Mr. John Clayton, Leicefler _ 
Mr. Clay, Sadler, St. Martin's Lane 
Mr. John Clay, Coventry _ 
Richard Clive, Eſq; of the Stych, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Clive, Duſſield, Derbyſhire 
Edward Cludde, Eſq; Orton, Salop 
Mr. Chriſtopher Clough, Packer, London | 
Mr. Francis Coales, Birmingham | 
Mr. Robert Coales, Ditto 
Mr. Cobb, „„ | 
Rev. Mr. Cockſhutt, Kegworth, Leiceſterſhire ; 
Francis Cockayne, Eſq; Alderman of London _ 
Rev. William Cokayne, D. D. Profeſſor of Aftronomy 
at Greſham College Fr 
Wenman Coke, Eq; Derbyſhire, M. . for Harwich 
T. Coke, E U -- 
Mr. Cole, Surgeon, Ludlow 
Rev. Mr. Coles, Warwick 
4 Mrs. Eliz. Colebatch, Ludlow _ 
[Rev. Mr. Colebatch, High Orton, 1 
 Cxfar Arden Colclough, Eſq; Delphos, Staffordſhirs 
Rev. Mr. Collins, Tamworth, Warwickſhire 
Mr. Collymorc, Holborne 
Mr. S Sheffield 
Lewis Combrune, Eſq; London 
Mr. John Compſon, Mercer, Spittle Fields 
Captain Compton, Nortbampron 
Rev. Mr. Congreve, Lea-creft, Staffordſhire 
Mr. J. Cooke, Attorney at Law, Stourbridge 
_ Charles 9 85 St. Paul's-Church-Yard | 


Maſt. Thomas Clarke, at Mr. Ryland's Boarding-School, 


Mr. 
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ALIS TT of the SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr. William Cooper, Surgeon, Sheffield 


Maſt. Cooper at Mr. Ryland's Boarding-School, Warwick 
Mr. Cooper, Hatter, Snow-hill, 

Mr. William Cooper, Leicefter 

Rev. Mr. Coopland, Uttoxeter 

Mr. Copeland, Apothecary, Pool, Montgomeryſhire 
The Hon. Major Corbett, Grinſel, Salop 

Edward Corbett, Eſq; Longnor, Salop 

John Corbett, Eſq; Sundon, Salop | | 

An drew Corbett, Eſq; Shawbury Park, Salop 


 Mr- Richard Prince Corbett, Ditto 


Mr. Vincent Corbett, Newton, Salop 


Mr. John Corbett, Draper, Shrewſbury 


Mr. Corbett, at the Crown, Bridgenorth 


Mr. Corker, Darlaſton, Staffordſhire 
The Hon. Col. Cotes, Woodcote, Salop 


William Cotton, Eſq; Bellaport, Salop 


Mrs. Cotton, of Etæbell, Derbyſhire 
William Cotton, Eſq; Lichfeld | 
Rev. Dr. Cotton, Crake-Marſb, Staffordſhire 


Rev. Mr. Cotton, Shrewſbury _ 
Rev. Mr. Cotton of Colwich, Staffordſhire 


Mr. Rowland Cotton, at the moon ooo at Barr 
Mr. Charles Cotton, London 

Nathaniel Cotton, M. D. St. Albans 

Mr. William Cotton, Febber/lee, Staffordſhire 


Meſſrs. Cox and Son, Nettingoues . 


Rev. Mr. Cox, Waljal 

Rev. Mr. Cox, Birmingham © 

Lieut. James Coxeter, of the 33d Regiment 
Rev. Mr. Coulton; Leicefterſhire 

Mr. William Cooper, Wine Merchant, London 


Edward Cowney, Eſq; Wefton-Cowney, Staffordſhire f 


Mr. Joſeph Craddock, Leiceſter | 
The Hon. William Craven, Eſq; M. P. for Warwickſhire | 
_ Miſs Creſſet, Cund Hall, Salop Dn 
Rev. Joſeph Crew, D. D. Mucklefton, Staffordſhire | 
_ _ Maſt, Croft at the Soarding-Scaool, at Barr | 
M, aſt. Richard Croft at Ditto 
Samuel Crompton, Eſq; Mayor of Dads 


Mr. Croſs, Attorney at Law, Shrewſbury 


Mr. Crowther, Merchant, St. Catherines 
| Mr. Crowther jun. Mag. Col. Oxford 
Capt. Cunningham, 2d Troop of Horſe guards 5 
be 2.0 Caro, Eq; M. P. for ee in x Cornwall 
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The Right Hon. the Earl of Denbigh 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Donnegall 


Rev. Mr. Dadley, Temple-Bal/al, Warwickſhire 
Mr, J. Dallaway, Birmingham 


Rev. Mr, Daniel, Abbots- Bromley, Staffordſhire 
Mr. ]. Darbyſhire Birmingham 


Dr. Darwin, Lechfeld 


Sherrington Davenport, Eſq; Dawvenport-Houſe, Salop | 


Rev. Mr. Davenport, Pree/e, Salop 


Rev. Mr. Davenport, Willington, Derbyſhire 
Mr. Davenport, Attorney at Law, Leek, Staffordſhire 


Rev. Mr. Davenport, Leiceſter 


_ Somerſet Davis, Eſq; Ludlow, Salop 


Mr. Davis, Apothecary,' Ditto 


| Rev. Mr. David Davis, Head-Maſter of the n Gram 


 mar-School at Pool, Montgomerylſhire 


Mr. Davis, Moor-Strer, Birmingham 

| Robert Daviſon, Eſq; of the Brand, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Daviſon, Dalbury, Derbyſhire 

Mr. Nicholas Daviſon, Drayton, Salop 
William Davy, Eſq; Serj. at Law 
Mr. Davys Attorney at Law, Loughborough 


Rev. Mr. Dawſon, Burton-upon- Ti rent 


Rev. Richard Dayrell, D. D. | 

Rev. Mr. Dawes, Elndon, © 

Rev. Mr. Deavin, Kegworth, Leicellerſhire 
Simon Debank, Eſq; Walgrange, Staffordſhire 


Mr. Delabere, Attorney at Law, Cheltenham 


Francis Blake Delaval, Eſq; M. P. for Andover 
Mr. Ferdinando Demieres, Birmingham 

Rev. Mr. Denham, Szonely, Warwickſhire 
Rev. Mr. Denſton, Radford-/emely, Warwickſhire 
| Job Dewes, Eſq; Welſbourne, WarwickGure : 


ev. Mr. Dewhurſt, Harley, Salop 


Mir. Samuel Dicken Drayton, Ditto 
Rev. Mr. Dickenſon, Ditto 7 
Walter Digby, Eſq; Merriden, Warwickhire | 2 | 
William Dilke, Eſq; High-Sheriff for the County of War. TOS 
Rev. Mr. Dimott, Church-broughton, Derbyſhire 7, 
Rev. Mr. Dixon, Dudley, Worceſterſhire 
John Dodd, Eſq; Whitchurch, wa, 


Robert Dodd, Eſq; Ditto 


Rev. Mr. Dodge, Sheffield N FEY 
. e Dodlo, eng Cund-ln End, aer ho ohn 


A LIST of the SUBSCRIBERS. 


* Dolphin, Eſq; Shenſtone, Staffordſhire 
Dolphin, Attorney at Law, Birmingham 

Mr. James Dolphin, Attorney at Law, Birmingham 

| Rev. John Douglas, D. D 

Rev. Mr. Dovey, Birmingham 

Mr. Rupert Dovey, Stourbridge 

Rev. Mr. Dowley, Lutterworth, Leiceſterſhire 

Mr. Dowler, Surgeon, Birmingham z 

Rev. Mr. Downes, Sheffield 

Mr. William Downes, Cannon- Street, London 

Hope Doxſey, Eſq; Snelſen, Derbyſhire 

Mr. Drakeford, Surgeon, Cannock, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Sach. Druit, Vinborne, Dorſetſhire 5 
Mr. Dudley, Surgeon, at Dudley 

Mr Dugard, Lilliſhall, Sap 

Mr. Dunbar, Cheapfide 

Mr. Duncumb, in the Square, Birmingham 

Me. Dunderry Holborne 

Mr. James Dymock, Nottingham 

Richard Dyott, Eſq; Whittington, Staffordſhire | 


Mast. William Dyde, at the Boarding-ſchool at Tow. 
Mrs. LW . Holborne a 


Sir Haney Edwards, Bart. "OY 


15 Sir John Every, Bart, Derbyſhire 


Rev. Samuel Eaton, D. D. =" apa 
Mr. Hen. Eaſt, Sadler, Birmin gham 
Rev. Mr. Ebdell, Lichfield by 
Rev. M.. Ebdell, Long-Itchington, Warwickſhire 
Mr. Edmonds, Stationer, in the Poultry | 
Mr. Edmonds, Somer/et-houſe Coffee-houſe on 
| Maft. John Edmonds, at Mr. Ryland's Boading-School, 
Warwick © 
Mr. G. Eddowes, Sheffield. 
Maſt. Edge, at the Boarding-School at * 
SGodolphin Edwards, Eſq; Frodgeley, Salop 
'Thomas Edwardes, Eſq; Shrewſbury 


Mr. Francis Edwardes, Queen's College, cb. 


Capt. Benj. Edwardes, Shrewſbury 


= 5 * Os a — *. 


The Rev. Mr. Edwardes, Chirbury, Salop 55 
Rev. 8. D. Edwards, Pentre-Hall, Mongomeryire 
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A LIST af the SuBsCRIBERS. 


Mr. Eddowes, Doctor's Commons 
Rev. Mr. Edwards, Repton, Derbyſhire 


Rev. Mr. Edwards, Head Maſter of the Free Grammar 


School, in Coventry 
Mr. John Edwards, Northampton 
Mrs. Egerton, Feſton, Derbyſhire 
Rev. Mr. Eginton, Cannot, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Jer. Eginton, Robinſon, Ditto 


Mr. Elcock, Wine-merchant, London 
Mr. S. Ellis, Shefield © 


Mr. Eliſha, Attorney at Law, Shrewſbury 


Mrs. Elmes, Sudbury, Derbyſhire þ 
Mr. Elfton, at the Hind, Lutterworth 


Rev. My. Evance, New T oon, Montgomeryſhire | 
Rev. Mr. Evans, May-field, Derbyſhire 
Rev. Mr. Evans, Nottingham 


Mr. Thomas Evans, Derby 
Mr. Evan Evans, 86 Welch-Pool 


Mr. Edward Evans, Shoemaker, Shrewſbury | 
Mr. Everſman, Organiſt, Birmingham 


Mr. Evetts, Temple-Row, Birmingham 
William Eyre, Eſq; Serjeant at Law 


Rowland Eyre, Eſq; Haſſip Hall, Derbyſhire 
Thomas Eyton, 1 . NY. ; 


'The 1 sir Michael "TEE Knt. one 15 the Juſtices of 


his Majeſty's Court of King's Bench 


| Rev. Mr. Farneworth, Vicar of Sat, Cheſhire 


Mr. Sam. Farley, Cor nhill 
Mr. Farmer, Draper, Leiceſter 


Mr. John Farmer, High-ftreet, Birmingham N 
Rev. Mr. Fayle, Barrow, Salop 
Nicholas Fazaherley, Eſq; M. P. for Pre 2 
Mr. John Fearn, Lichfield 
Mr. John Fellows, Nottingham 
Rev. Mr. Felton, Walſal, Srzaffordſvire 
Rev. Mr. Fenton, Newcaſtle, Ditto 
Mrs. Fenton, Derby 
Mr. Fenton, Painter, Sheffield . 
Rev. Mr. Fidler, SHirland, Derby ſhire 


Mr. Fidler, at the Falcon Inn, Chterfeld ; 


Rev. Mr. Fieldhouſe, Shawbury, Salop | 
Mr. Picking, E Leiceſterſhire 
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ALIS F of the SUBSCRIBERS. 
Mr. Finch, Cabinet-maker, Birmingham 
Thomas Fiſher, Eſq; Springfield, Warwickſhire 
Brice Fiſher, Eſq; M. P. for Malmſbury 
Mr. Fiſher, Repton, Derbyſhire 
Mr. Fitzherbert, of Somerſal- Herbert, Ditto 
William Fitzherbert, Eſq; T:i/imgton, Ditto 


Rev. Mr. John Fitzherbert, Vicar of 4/bourn, Ditto 
Thomas Fitzherbert, Eſq; Sewinnerton, Staffordſhire | 


Rev. Mr. Fitzherbert, London 


_ Mrs. Fitzgerald, Ditto 


Edward Flemming, Eſq; Sibton-Caftle, Salop 
Mr. Richard Flemming, Caftle-Yard 
Good. Fletcher, Eſq; Heynor, Derbyſhire 


John Fletcher, Eſq; Lichfield | 
Rev. Mr. Fletcher, 4lrewas, Staffordſhire 


Rev. Mr. Fletcher, Cubley, Derbylhire 


Rev. Mr. Fletcher, Aiſſiſtant-Maſter 1 in the Free Grammay | 
School, Repton, Ditto 8 


Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of Spoondbn, Derbyſhire 


Mr. Fletcher, Cooper, St. Giles's 


Mr. Robt. Flint, Mic#/exvood, Salop 
Charles Floyer, Elq; Hints, Staffordikire 


Rev. Mr. Foote, Yoxall, Staffordſhire 


William Foreſter, Eſq; M. P. for Great Wenlick, sed 
Brooke Foreſter, Eſq; M. P. for Ditto 
George Foreſter, Eſq; Willey, Salop 

Rev. Mr. Forreſter, Kemberton, Ditto 

Mr. Edmund Ford, ſenior, Willey, Salop 
Mr. Richard Ford, Colebroo#-Dake, Ditto 
Mr. John Ford, Ofwweftry, Ditto 

Mr. J. Ford, New Chapel Yard, Birmingham 
Rev. Mr. Ford, Salt, Stafordthire N 
Mr. Ford, Hilcott- Hale, Ditto 

Mr. Hugh Ford, Leek, Ditto 

Mr. John Forſaith, We/t Smithfield 

Ralph Forſter, Eſq; Cornhill 


Mr. W. C. Foſter, Leiceſter | 


Mr. J. Foſter, Ditto | 
Mr. J. Fothergill, Birmingham 


Rev. Mr. Fowler, Aicham, Salop 


Thomas Fownes, Eſq; Ozflow, Ditto 
Mr. Gilbert Fox, Derby 
Mr. Samuel Fox, Bookſeller, Derby 
Mr. John Fox, nt Leiceſter 


A LisT of the SUBSCRIBEKs. | 


Mr. William Fox, Afion, Derbyſhire 

Mr. Alex. Foxcroft, Nottingham 

Mr. Freer, Surgeon, Birmingham 

Rev. William Freind, D. D. 
Maſter Freeth, at the Boarding-School at Barr 
Mr. S. Freeth, New-ſtreet, Birmingham 
Mr. Alderman Freeman, Coventr 


Maſter John Freeman, at Mr. Ryland's Boarding-School, 


at Warwick 
Capt. French, Rotherhith Wall | 
Mr. Richard Fradſell, Gainſborough 
Mr. Froggatt, Attorney at N Bakewell, Derbyſhire 
Mr. Froggatt, Surgeon, Wirkfworth, Ditto 
Mr. Frogget, Attorney at Law, Cheſterfield 
Maſter Fullelove, at the wer oak at Bare 


The Ri ght Hon. Earl Godolphin 

The Right Hon. Earl Gower 

Dowager Lady Greſley, Lichfield 

Sir John Glyme, Bart. M. F. for Flint 

Sir Nigel Greſley, Bart. Staffordſhire 

Mr, John Gamble, Grocer, Leicefler 

Rev. Mr. Garbet, Ivem, Salop 

Mr. Garbett, New-Hall Walk, nder 
The Hon. Lieut. Col. Gardner, Utoxeter 

Mr. Gervis Gardiner, Attorney, at n. 

John Gardner, Eſq; SHreauſbury = 

Mr. Thomas Gardner, Ditto oh 

Mr. Samuel Gardner, Royal Exchange 
Rev. Mr. Gardner, of Huckney, Derbyſhire 

Mr. R. Garle, Merchant, Leicefler 

Rev. Mr. Garratt, Burton-v 1 rent 

P. Gele, Efq; Hopton, Derbyſhire 

Mr. Gell, Attorney at Law, n Dius 
Mr. Phil. Gell, Derby 

Mr. Gery, Apothecary, Warwick 

| Maſter Gibbs, at the Boarding-School at Barr 
Mr. Gibbons, Snails-Green, Barr, Staffordſhire | 

Mr. Humphry Gibbons, Ditto 

The Rev. Mr. Gibbons, Sr. Dunſtan's in the Weſt 
Mr. Gibſon, Linendraper, Birmingham „ | 


Mir. William Gibſon, Brewer, Northampton 


| Mr. Gibſon, Schoolmaſter, Southwark 


T. Giffard, 


BE 


ALIS v ofthe SUBSCRIBERS. 


T. Giffard, Eſq; Chillington-Hall, Staffordſhire 
Rev. Mr. Gifford, Biſpbop's-Caſtle, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Gilbert, Northampton 
Mr. J Gilbert, Eſq; Cattan, Staffordſhire 

r. Joſ. Giles, Druggiſt, Birmingham 

Mr. John Giles, Ps Ditto 
Mr. Thomas Giſborn, New-ſtreet, Ditto 
Maſter Zachary Giſbourne, at the ; at Bare 
Mr. John Giſborne, jun. Banker, Derby 
Rev. Mr. Giſborne, 83 Derbyſhire » 
Mr. S. Glanville, at the Angel Inn, Sheffield 

Rev. Mr. Goddard, Wormbill, - > 15 
Mr. Goodall, Mercer, E 
Mr. Edward Goodall, Ditto 
Mr. George Goodall, Ditto 
Miſs Martha Goodall, Warwick 
Miſs Goodall, Birmingham 
Maſter Goodall, at the rding- School, Barr 
Mr. T. Golby, Midaleton-Cheney, Northamptonſkire | 
Mr. John Gold, Colamore = Row, Birmingham | 
Rev. Mr. Gorſuch, Shrewſbury 
Mr. George Goſſip, Merchant, Leicefter 
Mr. George Goſhing, Hoſier, F:/þ- Areet-Hill 
Rev. Mr. Gerard, Coventry 
| Yoo Gough, Eſq; Perry-Hall, Staffordſhire 

Edwar Gta ger, Mercer, Spittal-Fieldt 

roms Greatheed, Ig; M. P. for Coventry 
The Rev. Mr. Greaves, Dunnington, Salop 


Mr. Greaves, Ingiſſiy, Derbyſhire 


Mr. G. Greaves, Sheffield 
Mr. S. Greaves, Ditto. 
Mr. Greaves, Bakervell, Derbyſhire 
The Rev. Mr. Green, Seven Dial 
The Rev. Mr. Green, Ludlow, Salop 
Mr, Green, Apothecary, Lich eld 

Mr. Joſeph URS, Dudley, Worceſterſhire. 


H : Mr. J. Green, Dixon's Green, near, Dudley 
Mr. T. Green, Mark-Lane, London | 


Mr. Greſley, Wirk{worth, Derbyſhire 
Thomas reſley, Eſq; at Seal, Leiceſterſhire 
Rev. Mr. Groen, of Norton, Salop | 
| George Grew, Eſq; Coroner far Mz4de/cx 
Mrs. Grevis, Mo 2 Re Staffardſhire 
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A LIS T of the SUBSCRIBERS. 


Samuel Griffiths, Eſq; Diuthill, Salop 

Mr. William Griffiths, of the Vood-Gate, Salop 
Mr. John Bookey Griffiths, Lem, Ditto 

W. D. Grimes, Eſq; Warwickſhire 

Mr. Grinſted, St. Paul's Church-Yard 

William Grove, Eſq; M. P. for Coventry 

Rev. Mr. Grove, Bakewell, Derb yſhire N 
Hen. Grove, Eſq; Pool- Hall, Salop ; 

Mr. E. Grove, Secretary to the Biſhop of Lichfeld 
Edward Groſvenor, Eſq; Cheadle, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Gueſt, New-Street, Birmingham | 

The Hon. Col. Gumley, Gro/venor-/quare 

Mr. Gunſon, German-ftreet , ; 

Mr. Francis Gwynne, Southampton frust 


The Right Hon. Earl of Halkerton 
The Right Hon. Counteſs of Halkerton 
The Right Hon. Lord Viſcount Hereford 


; His Excellency Count Haſlang, Ambaſſador to the Britiſh 


Court, from their Electoral Highneſſes of Bavaria and 
Palatine 


Lady Herbert, Loxdon 
The Hon. Col. Haldane, M. P. for Innerkithen 
The Hon. Mrs. Hare, Relict of the late Biſhop of Chic: 


ter 


Sir Joſeph Hankey, Knt. London 

Sir Arthur Hefilrige, Bart. NN 

Sir Robert Hicks, Bart. 

Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. Sales 

Sir Liſter Holte, Bart. Warwickſhire 

Mr. William Habcraft, Apothecary, Banbary | 
James Hadow, M. D. Warwick 

Rev. Mr. Haines, Leiceſter 

Mr. John Haines, at the George Inn, 222 

Mr. Francis Haigh, Sheffield 

Mr. Thomas Halford, Leiee/ter 

Mr. William S. Hall, Leet, Staffordſhire 
Rev. Mr. Hall, Harboroug 2 * Warwickſhirs 


Mr. J. Hall, Tutor to Sir Wat — ae 
Mr. Hall, Lyon's Inn 


Mr. Robert Hall, Sheffield 

Mr. J. Clay Hallen, Birmingham x 
Mr. Edward Halliday, Froome, Somerſetſhire 
Rev. Mr, Hallowes, Glapwell, Derbyſhire ; 
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Mr. Hawtyn, Brazier, Banbury, Oxford(hire 
William Hayward, Eſq; Serjeant at Law 
Rev. Mr. Hayward, Little-Wenlock, Salop 
Mr. John Heath, Derby 

Mr, Heath, New-Street, Birmingham 


Mr. Heathcote, Attorney at Law, eee 
Mr. Samuel Heely, Birmingham 


Mr. Hemming, Attorney at Law, Ditto 
Mr. D. ä Green-Dragon, | TIS 


A LisT of the SUBSCRIBERS. 


Rev. Mr. Halton, of Pentrich, Derbyſhire 
Mrs. Suſannah Hamilton, Holborne 

Rev. Mr. George Hampton, Banbury 

Rev. Mr. Hancox, Dudley 

H. Hanmer, Eſq; of 3 Flintſhire 
Rev. Mr. Hanſon, Eſq; Kniveton, Derbyſhire 


Mr. William Hardwicke, Goldſmith, Aldermanbury 


Thomas Harries, Eſq; Cruckton, Salop 
The Rev. Mr. Harris, Stourbridge, Worceſterſhire 


Rev. Mr. Harris, Seckington, Warwickſhire 


Mr. John Harman, Watchmaker, Bloomſbury 
Mr. William Harman 

Rev. Mr. Harrold, Berkfewell, Warwickſhire 
Mr. Harrold, Draper, Shrewsbury 

Rev. Mr. Hartſhorne, Wolverhampton 
Rev. Mr. Hartſhorne, of Langwith, Derbyſhire 
Mr. Thomas Hartſhorn, Malſter, Shrewſbury 


Mr. Hartſhorne, Attorney at Law, Northampton | 


Hart, M. D. Shrewſbury 


J. Harvey, M. D. Birmingham 
Mr. Samuel Harvey, Ditto 


Mr. Haſſard, Surgeon, Perkrich, Staffordſhire 

Mr. Hatton, Church Court, Strand 

Mr. Tho. Hawe, Lichfield-ftreet, W | 
Maſter John Hawe, at the Boarding-School at Barr 
Rev, Mr. Hawkes, Birmingham 


Mr. Hawkins, Attorney at Law at Barton upon 7. rent 


Mr. John Hawkſley, Sheffield 


Mr. Philip Hawkſworth, Schoolmaſter, at Ditto 


Mr. Hawkſworth, Writing. maſter, at Repton, Derbyſhire 
Mr. John Hayes, Coventry 


Mr. Charles Heath, Harcourt, Worceſterſhire 
Rev. Mr. Heathcote, Morton, Derbyſhire 


Mr. Joſeph Heely, Ditto 


Rev. Mr. Hewit, Stoke, Salop 
Mr. John Heyrick, Attorney at Law, Leiceſter 


Mr. Higgins, Lyneton, Staffordſhire 4 
Samuel Hill, Eſq; Shenſtone Park, Staffordſhire 1 
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A LisT of the SUBSCRIBERS. 3 


Mr. Hen. Henn, Birmingham b ke 
Mr. William Henney, Sudbury, Derbyſhire © 


Mr. Hennings, of Langyncg, Montgomeryſhire 

Mr. H. Henſhall, New-Chapel, Staffordſhire 

Rev. Mr. Heywood, Che/terfield Derbyſhire . 
Mr. Hodges Henzell, Goldſmith and Jeweller, London 

Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Burton-upon Trent 


Edw. Herbert, Eſq; M. P. for Ludlow 3 


Rev. Mr. Nicholas Herbert, Rector of Ditto 

Rev. George Herbert, of Part, Montgomeryſhire 
Mr. 'Thomas Herrick, Town-Clerk of Leiceſter 

Mr. William Herrick, Leiceſter 

Mr. Heron Attorney at Law, We:/tminſier 

Mr. Roger Heron, Ironmonger, Newca/tle-upon-Tyne 


Mr. Hewlett, Grear-Wenlock, Ditto 
Mr. Richard Hicks, Birmingham 


Thomas Hill, Eiq; M. P. for Shrewſbury 


William Hill, Eſq; Church-4fton, Salop BY 
Mr. Hill, Attorney at Law, Leiceſter zo 
Benj. Hill, Eſq; Northampton = 
Rev. Mr. H inckes, Stone, Staffordſhire | = 
Rev. Mr. Hinkſman, Brampton, Derbyſhire | | 6 
Rev. Mr. Hirons, Nareborough, Leiceſterſhire 1 


Mr. Thomas Hopſon, Birmingham 
Hon. Col. Hodges, Upper-Brooke-/treet 


Rev. Mr. Hodges, Wentnor, Salop 5 WM 
Mr. William Hodges, Pulley, Salop FN = 


Rev. Mr. Hodges, Ludlo:v, Ditto 


Mr. John Hollins, Lek 
Mr. Jeſton Homfrey, Old Swinford, Warwickſhire. 


Mr, 


Mr. Hodges, Surgeon and Apothecary, Tozwcefter ; = 
John Hodgetts, Eſq; Shuttend, Staffordſhire _ "_ 
Mrs. Hood, London | = 
Mr. Holland, Oilman, Strand, Ditto ES M 
Mr. Holbrooke, Surgeon, Loug borough | —_ 
Rev. Mr. Holbrooke, Lichfield SI 
Rev. Mr. Holden, Vicar of Jeon, Derbyſhire = 
Rev. Mr. Holden, Rector of Sutton, Ditto 1 5 
Mr. Holler, Surgeon, Birmingham = 
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A L1isT ofthe SUBSCRIBERS, 


Mr. Hooker, Superviſor, Warwick 

Mr. Roger Holnies, Attorney at Law, Wal/al, Staffordſh. 
Mr. Edw. Holmes, Wal/al 

Mr. Thomas Holmes, Northampton 

Mr. William Holmes, Leiceſter | 

Mr. Thomas Hopkins, Joiner, Weduſbury 

Mr. Thomas Hopkins, Malſter, Ditto 


Mr. John Hordle, Stanbope- Street 


Maſt. Horne, at the Boarding-School, at Barr 
Rev. Mr. Horne, Vicar of Cubbington, Warwickſhire 


Rev. Mr. Horn, Alfreton, Derbyſhire 


Mr. Andrew Hornbuckle, Nottingham _ 
Chriſtopher Horton, Eſq; Catton- Hall, Derbyſhire 


Mr. Edw. Horton, Birmingham 


Mr. Thomas Horton, Birmingham | 

Abraham Hoſkins, Eſq; Barr, Staffordſhire 

Mr. Edw. Hotchkis, Ironmonger, e 

Rev. Mr. Hotchkis, Shrewſbary _ 

Mr. Howard, Proctor, Lichfield 

Rev. Mr. Howell, Weſt-Bromwich, Staffordſhire 

Rev. Mr. Hudſon, Maſter of the Grammar School Bale. | 
well, Derbyſhire 

Rev. Mr. Hughes, Loppingion, Salop 

Mr. Hughes, at the Four Croſſes, Staffordſhire 

Rev. Mr. Hughes, Norbury, Ditto 


Meſſ. Huiſ and Denniſon, Nottingham 


William Humfreys, Eſq; Llewin, Montgomeryſhire 


Mr. Charles Humfreys, Pennant, Ditto 


Mr. John Humfreys, Digbetb, Birmingham 
Mr. Abel Humfreys, Cor bers-Alley, Ditto 
Mr. Hunt, in the Square, Ditto 


Mr. Hunt, Surgeon, Loughborough 
Mr. Huntridge, Vintner, Strand 


Rev. Mr. Hurdd, of Long ford, Derbyſhire 

Mr. Hurdd, Linen-Draper, Birmingham 

Mr. T homas Hurd, New-Street, Ditto 

Mr. Jonas Hurſt, Merchant, Hinchlry, Leiceſterſhire 

Mr. William Hurſt, Ditto 585 

Mr. Charles Hurſt, Ditto 

Mr. Francis Hurſt, Merchant, Wirkfeorth, Derbyſhire 


Mr. Hurſt, Cheadle, Staffordſhire 


Rev. Mr. Huſbands, Afhby-de-la-Zouch, Leiceſterſhire 
Phineas Huy, Fig; Little-Morley, aan | 
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Mr. Jones, at the Angel _ Ludlow 


A LIST of the SuBscRriBERSs, 


Mr. Samuel Huſkiſſon, Oxley, near Wolv:rhamfpton 


Rev. Mr. Hytchinſon, Repton, Derbyſhire . 
Rev. Charles Hutchiſſon, D. D. Claybrooke, Leiceſterſhire 
Mr. Huthwaite, Nottingham 


1 


| Rev. Mr. Jabet, e 


Rev. Mr. Jackſon, Refidentiary of Lichfield 
Rev. Mr. Jackſon, Hill. Morton, Yrarwickhire 
Rev. Mr. Jackſon, Leicaſter | 

Rev. Mr. Jackſon, Warmington 

Mr. Jackſon, Jeweller, Birmingham 

Mr. james, Attorney, IWinſter, Derbyſhire 
Mrs. Jameſon, Hounſlow, Northamptonſhire 


Mr. Janns, Millenball, Staffordſhire 


Rev. Mr. Jeffreys, Ofweftry, Salop 

Mr. Jeffreys, Artorney, Shrewſbury 

Mr. Jefferſon, Doctor's Commons 

Mr. Jennings, Mercer, New-Town, Montgomeryſhire 
Robert Jenkins, Eſqz Shrewsbury | 


Rev. Mr. Jervis, Aabaſton, Salop 


Mrs. Jervis, Darlaſton-Hall, Staffordſhire 
William Jeſſon, Eſq; Sutton, Warwickſhire 


Matt. Immyns, Eſq; Nottingham 


William Inge, Eſq; Thorpe, Staffordſhire 


Rev. Mr. Inge, Seal, Leiceſterſhire 


Mr. Ingham, Nottingham 
Mr. John Ingleſant, Ditto 


Mr. John Ingram, jun. Benwdley 


Mr, Inkerſole, Market-Harbor =S 


Mr. Johnſon, Cannock, Staffordſhire | 
Nat. Pal. Johnſon, Eſq; Loughborough 


Rev. Mr. Evan Jones, Eveſham, Worceſterſhire 
Rev. Mr. Jones, Vicar of St. Alkmond's, Shreunbury | 
Rev. Mr. Jones, Walſall, Staffordſhire _ 

Rev. Mr. Jones, Bouteſpall, Derbyſhire 


Thomas Jones, Eſq; Ludlow, Salop 
Price Jones, Eſq; Glanhawveren, Monrgomeryſhire 
Capt. Jones, of the Marines 


Mr. Abraham Jones, Attorney, Shrewsbury | 


Mir. Jones, Organiſt, Sudbury, Derbyſhire | 


Mr. William Jones, De&tor's-Commons _ 
Maft. Wm. Jones, at the Boarding-School at Barr 
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Mrs. Kynaſton, S 


Roger 5 
Edward Kynaſton, Eſqz Salop, M. P. for Montgmorey- 


try 
The Right Rev. Biſhop of Landaff 
Lady Langham, Northamptour:r. 
1 Sir ir Charlion _—_— * rn ser 


ALIS T of the SUBSCRIBERS, 
Mr. Thomas Jordan, New-ſtreet, Birmingham 


Maſt. Ironmonger, at the Boarding-School at Barr 


Mrs. Iſham, Northampton 
Mr. Charles Iſham, Ditto 
Ambroſe Iſted, Eſq; Eaton, Northamptonſhire 


Rev. Mr. Juſtice, Ig hifield, OP 


* 


| Rev. Mr. Kaye, Wolverhampton 


-Kellerhoff, Eſq; Secretary to his  Rncelloney 
Count Haſlang 

Mr. Keeling, Himley, Staffordſhire 

Mr. Kelham, at he Swan, Lichfield | 

Maſt. H. Kempſon, at the Boarding-School at Bare 

Rev. Mr. Kendal, Peter-houſe College, Oxon 


= William Kettle, Mercer, A 


Mr. John Kettle, Ditto 


Mr. Joſeph Kenyon, Sheffield 
Rev. Mr. Key, Morton, Lincolnſhire 


Rev. Mr. T. M. Key, Eton, Vicar of Upton, Bucks 


| Rey, Mr. Key, Auſtrey, Warwickſhire 
Mr. John Kirkby, Sheffield 


Mr. Joſiah Kirkby, Ditto 


5 Mr. Geo. Kimber, Trinity Colleg e, . 


Knight, Eſq; Mag. Col. Oxon 


Richard Knight, Eſq; Ludlow 
Mr. Knight, Glover, Birmingham 


John Knightly, Eſq; Berkſwell, Warwickſhire 
Rev. Mr. ob , Offchurch, Ditto 4 | 
rewibury _ 
Miſs Kynaſton, Ditto 
L raaton, Eſq; Ditto 


ſhire 


Edward Kynaſton, Eſq; Oattey, Salp | 
; OY n * Layton, _—_ 


L 
The Right Rev. and Hon. Biſhop of Lichfield and Coren- | 


A LisT of the SuUBscRiBERSs. Y 


Sir Robert Long, Bart, M. P. for Wilts 
Sir Edward Littleton, Bart. Staffordſhire 
Mrs. Lancaſter, Northampton 
Rob. Lander, Eſq; Rudgley, Staffordſhire 
Rev. Mr. Ob. Lane, Longten, Staffordſhire 1 
Mr. Lane, Attorney at Law, Birmingbam * 
Mr. Thomas Lakin, Moor- ſtreet, Birmingbam 5 5 Mp 
Mr. Michael Lakin, Ditto | 
Mr. John Langhorn, Bread-ſtreet, London 
Thomas Langley, Efq; Golding, Salop | 
| Mr. John Langley, Attorney at Law, Ditto Eo 
WH! | | Mr. Arnold Langley, Surgeon, 2wueer's-Square | 8 
| | Capt. George Langley, Golding, Salop 
I | Rev. Mr. Lambert, Leicefler _ 
$100 Rev. Mr. La Roque, Hardwicke, Warwickſhire 
| Mr. Lathner, Caftle-Bromwvich _ = 
Maſter Daniel Lattimer, at Mr. Ryland! Boarding-Schol, ES 
Warwick | 1 
Mr. Lawrence, Hatter, in Birmingham . 8 
Rev. Mr. Lea, Maſter of che Free Grammar-Schovl at - = 
Meauport, Salop | = 
Mr. Lea, Mercer, Great Wenlock, Salop | ES 
Mr. John Leake, Attorney at Law, * = 
Lan. Lee, Eſq; Coton, Salop | | RS 
Mr. Jon. Lee, Chefterfreld | 1 0 = 
Thomas Lee, Eſq; Wreoxeter, Salop T = 
Mr. Thomas Lee, Nottingham | | | == 
| Rev. Mr. Leech, Zcclehall, Staffordſhire 1 
Mr. Legat, Attorney at Law, Thames-Street | ES 
Rev. Mr. Le-Hunt, Derby 
Fr. Leigh, Eſq; Wordbead. Hall, Staffordshire 155 = 
Mr. Edward Leigh, Greenhill, Ditts BE „„ "= 
Rev. Mr. John Leigh, Kinſley, Ditto | | OS = 
Miſs Leighton, Cundover, Salop _ ER —_— 
Baldwyn Leighton, Eſq; Mayor of Shrew 8 _ 
David Lewis, Eſq; Malvern-Hall, Waraickſhars 9 
John Levett, Ela; Lichfeld 5 | | = 
Mr. James Linfitt, jun. Sheffeld CL. 5 
Rev. Mr. Liptrott „M eddington, Wicke | | = 
Mr. Lock, Attorney at Law, Furnival's-In 
MF. Benjamin Lomas, Nottingham & 
Mr. John Lowe, Wedngfbury 
Mr. Lowe, Maſter of the Free Grammar-School at San, 
e 
Rev. Mr. Low, of Lullngton, Warvickltire | 
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ALIS r of the SUBSCRIBERS, 


Rev. Mr. Low, of Elvaſton, Derbyſhire 


John Lowe, Eſq; Locks, Ditto 

Rev. Myr. Low, of Stoke, Warwickfhire 

Mr. Loxdale, Attorney at Law, Shreawsbury 
Thomas Lloyd, Eſq; Trefuant, Montgomer Thie 


Thomas Lloyd, Eſq; Hendrehen, Ditto 
Rev. Mr. Lloyd, Afton, Salop 


Rev. Mr, Lloyd, Shrewsbury 


Rev. Mr. Lloyd, ot Criggion, Montgomeryſhire 
Capt. John Lloyd, Montgomery 

Mr. William Lloyd, Ditto 

Mr. John Lloyd, Attorney at Law, Ofweftry 
Mr. Luck cock, Moor: ſtreet, Birmingham 


Mr. T. Luckman, Printer, Coventry 
Rev. Mr. Lucas, Kenilworth, Warwickſhire 
Mir. Lunn, Warwick 


J. Lutford, Eſq; Warwickſhire 


Simon Luttrell, Eſq; M. P. for Sz. Michaels 

William Lutwyche, Eſq; Lutwyche, Salop 

Charles Lutwyche, Eſq; Naſau-ftreet 8 
Rev. Mr. Lydiat, Matter of the Free Grammar-School, 


Warwick 
Richard Lyſter, Eſq; Reweon, M. P. for Sab 


Rev. Mr. Lyſter, We/tbury, Salop 
Mr. Richard e Apothecary, Covent-Garden 


N 


The Right E Hon, Lord Viſcount Mal _- 
The Right Hon, Lady Viſcounteſs Malpas 
Lady Maude, Salop | 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, "OREN M. p. for Warwickſhire 
Sir James Markham, Bart. Beets-Wo0d, Staffordſhire 


Rev. Mr. Mabbot, Caſhington, Oxfordſhire 


Henry Mackworth, Eſq; Bunting dale Bus, _. 
Mrs. Mackworth, Ditto 


Henry Mackworth, Junr. Eſq; Ditto 

Thomas M*'Guire, Eſq; 

John Maddock, Eſq; Barrier at Law, Lincolns. Im 
Rev. Mr. Maddock, Wefton-Favel, Northamp touſhiro : 
Capt. Maddockes, Leweagarth, 3 ure 

Rev. Mr. Mallabone, Shu/tack _ 

Rev. Mr. Malbone, Uttoxeter, Staffordſhire 


Mr. Mander, Attorney, Bakewell, Derbyſhire 


: Pw: Mr. Manlove, one of the Maſters of the F Free Oram- 


mar- 1 — 


A LisT of the SUBSCRIBERS, 


Mr. William Manning, Northampton 

Rev. Mr. Manſell, Barton-under-needwood, Staffordſhire 

Mr. B. Manſell, Birmingham 

Edw. Manwaring, Eſq; Whitmore, Staffordſhire 

My. Thomas Manwaring, Attorney at Law, in the 7. emple 

Mr. John Manwaring, Surgeon, Jamaica 

Mr. Henry William Markham, Northampton 

Rev. Mr. Marſhe, Ludlow TEN 


William Marygold, Eſq; Lee, Salop 

Rev. Charles Maſon, D. D. Profeſſor of Foſils, and Fel- 

low of Trinity-Col. Cambridge 

Rev. Mr. Maſon, Lambs-Conduit-Street 

Charles Maſon, Eſq; | 

Mrs. Maſon | 

Miſs Alice Maſon 3 

Mr. Maſon, Draper, Shrewſbury : 1 
Mr. John Maſon, Stretion, Srafordire Ne | | 1 
Mr. Mather, Wirkfworth, Derbyſhire 8 | Mm 
Cornwallis Maude, Eſq; Salop | | | _ 

Mr. Meakin, Attorney at Law, Stone, Staffordſhire = 


Rev. Mr. Medcalf, Nareborough, Leiceſterſhire _ 
Mr, Her. Meyers, Merchant, Mincing-lane = 
Godfrey Meynell, Eſq; Langley, Derbyſhire e M 

Robert Mitchell, Eſq; Hatton-Garden | 

Mr. Mitchell, Dowgate Hill 85 

Rev. My. Middleton, Deweridee, Derbyſhire 

Thomas Mills, Eſq; Barlaſton Hall, Staffordſhire 
Lieutenant Berkley St. John Miller 


| Mr. Milner, Brewer, St. Catherines 2 

" Mr. H. Milner, Seckington, Warwickſhire = 
1 Rev. Mr. Millechamp, Vicar of Colefpill EY = 

i _Mapt. Giles Millington, at Mr. Rs  Boarding-School, 2 

al = Warwick | CH Og etc: A A 
þ Dr. Milnes, Cheferfield p | = 
| Mr. Milnes, Derby _ | 7 
0 Mr. Moody, High- Street, a a 
l Mr. Benj. Molineux, Wolverhampton 

| Robert More, Eſq; Salop, M. P. for Shrewsbury 


Thomas More, Eiq; Millychap, Salop 
Mr. Robert Moor, Birmingham 
= Moore, Wal/al Staffordſhire 
Mr. Jonathan Moore, Sheffield 4 
: Mr. Slaney Moreton, Attorney, 8 5 
| Mal. * — at che — Barr Be 5 
ev. 


A Li1sT of the SUBSCRIBERS. 


Rev. Mr. Morgan, Pool, Montgomeryſhire 
Captain Morgan, of the Weed-Houſe, Derbyſhire 
Rev. Richard Morgan, Chirbury, Salop 
Mrs. Morley, Nottingham 
Mr. Morley, Ditto | 
William Morris, Eſq; of the Hurt, Salop 
Mr. George Morris, Pentrenant, — 
Mr. Thomas Morris, Nottingham. 
Rev. Mr. Morſe, 4/how, Warwickſhire 
Mr. Morſe, Dur/lev, Glouceſterſhire 
Mr. Morton, Derby 
William Moſtyn, Eſq; Brungwynn, Montgometyſhire | 
Rev. Mr. Moſtyn, Caſtle Corinian, Ditto | | 
Mr. J. Mower, Sheffield 
Thomas Mytton, Eſq; Shipton, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Muchall, Longdor, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Muckleſton, Mercer, Cheapfi e | 
Rev. Mr, Mudge, Birmingham Wk: 
5 Edward Munday, Eſq; ys Derbyſhire | OY 


N 


The Right Hon. Countels of Northumberland 
The Right Hon. Earl of Northampton | 
The Hon. William Noel, Eſq; one of the 3 of the 
Court of Common-Pleas, and Chief Juſtice of Cheſ- 
ter 2 
bir Roger Newdigate, Bart. Warwickſhire, M. P. for che 
| Univerkty of Oxford _ 
The Hon. Mrs. Neale, Alle , Warwickſhire | 
| Rev. Mr. Nadault, Long/ton, erbyſhire | 5 
Mr. Nall, Hoſier, Chefterfield 
Mr. Nedham, Leicefter 
Mr. Sam. Need, Hoſier, Nottingham 
Mr. Alderman Newcome, Mort glow "" | 
Rev. Mr. Newlin, Head Maſter of the Free Grammar 
| School, Shrewsbury 
Rev. Mr. Titus Neve, nee 

Mr. Neville, Valſal, Staffordſhire 
Mr. John Dorſet Newman, Me. Oxfordſhire 
: * Newton, Eſq; Elmburſt-Hall, Staffordihire | 
J. Newton, Eſq; Corbir's-Hall, Ditto | 
Wm. Nicholls, Eſq; Chelmarſs, Salop 

Mr. Edward Nichols, Nezwnham, Ditto 

Mr. Robert Nichols, jun. 28 Shrenwbury 
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John Palmer, Eiq; Northangton 


A Lier of is SUBSCRIBERS. 


Rev. Mr. Nichols, Walſal, Staffordſhire 

Mr. C. Nichols, Attorney at Law, Per/hall, Ditto 
Mr. Nichols, Apothecary, Welch-Pool 

Mr. Nicklin, Watchmaker, Birmingham 

Rev. Mr. Nixon, Head Schoolmaſter, Cheadle, Staffordſh. 
Rev. Mr. Noble, Prebend of Lichfeld _ 

Mr. Norman, Vinſter, Derbyſhire 


| 0 
Rev. Mr. Oakes, F Staffordſhire 


Mrs. O'Donne}, Eſſex 


Richard Ward Offley, Eſq; Hinton, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Ogle, Radfora, Nottinghamſhire 
Mr. Olderſnaw, Surgeon, Leiceſter 

Mr. Alderman Oldham, Coventry 


Mr. Oldknow, Nottingham 
Mr. Oliver, Attorney at Law, Shreugbury 


Mr. Oliver, at the Cranes, Leicefter. 


| Maſt. Onions at the e React, at Bare 


Mr. John Oram, Coventry 


Rev. Mr. Job Orton, Shrewſbury 


Mr. 'Thomas Orton, Birmingham 


Mr. J. Oſeland, Ditto 
Mr. Oſborne, Attorney at Law, Northampton 
Mr. Oſwald, Shrewſbury 

Thomas Ottley, Eſq; Pitchford, Salop 

William Owen, Eſq; Porkington, Ditto 

Robert Godolphin Owen, Eſq; Ditto 

Rev. Mr. Owen, Rector of * 

. D Mercer, London m_ 


p 4 


The Righe Hon. Sir Thomas Parker, Knt. Lord Chief Ba- | 


ron of his Majeſty's Court of Exchequer _ 
Sir JohnPhillips, Bart. M. P. for Petersfield, Hants 


Sir Thomas Parkins, Bart. Leicefer/hire _ 
| Charles James Packe, Eſq; Pre/wold, Ditto 


M r. William Pack, Attorney at Law, Fetter-lane 


| Rev. Mr. Packwood, Upper-Shuckburgh, Warwickſhire | 


Mr. A. Paget, Wolverhampton | 


Mr. Wm. Paine, Northampton _ 
Mr. Andrew Palin, Great Wenlock, Salop | 


Wm. Palmer, Eiq; Oxford 


* 


A LIS T of the SUBsCRIBERs. 


Mr. Edward Palmer, Birmingham 
Maſt. John Palmer, at Mr. Ryland's Boarding-School, in 
Warwick 
Mr. Pardoe, Solicitor in Chancery, Lincoln's Inn 
Mr. T. Pares, Attorney at Law, Leice/ter 
Mr. Parker, Snow-hill, Birmingham 
 Dormer Parkhurſt, Eſq; Haunch-Hall, Staffordſhire 
Rev. Mr. Parkinſon, Maſter of the Grammar-School, 
Loughborough 
Mr. Robt. Parkinſon, Tanner, Mane Salop 
Mr. Thomas Parke, Ironmonger, Liverpool 
Mr. Wm. Parker, Sheffield 
Mr. Joſeph Parker, Lich 
Res Mel Parker, aca | 
Rev. Mr. Parker, 1 Warwickſhire 
Mr. Parker, Bhxwich, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Parrott, * Birmingham 
Thomas Parry, Eſ 1. ong far d. Hal, Salop 
Mr. Parry, Llanwylln, 8 | 
Theo. Bl. Parſon, Eſq; Alarich, Staffardſhire 
Mr. Parſons, Merchant, King-/treet, Cheapfece 
Mr. Geo. Paſſmore, Attorney at Law, Holborne 
Mr. George Patten, Sheffield 
Rev. Mr. Pattefon, Birmingham 
John Painter, Eſq; Sheen, Surry 
Mr. Robert Peach, Hoſier, Leice/ter 
Mr. Pearſal, Attorney at Law, Dudley 
Mrs. Peake, Birmingham | 
Rev. Mr. Pegge, of Wh:ttington, Derbyſhire 
Edw. Pemberton, Eſq; Wrockwerdine, Salop 
Mr. Robert Pemberton, Attorney at Law, Shrewſbury 
Mr. Thomas Pemberton, Birmingham 
Mr. Abraham Pemberton, Ditto 
Mr. Edward Penry V wourbampter 
Mr. Peplow, Shrewſbury 
Mr. joy Perrott, Jeweller, Louke 5 
Mr. Perks, Attorney at Law, . 
Mr. Perks, Corferſtreet, Ludlow 
Mr. J. Percival, Northampton 
Richard Perſehouſe, Eſq; Wallal | 
Mr. Pettit, Lynn, Norfolk © 55 
Peter Petit, Eſq; Little-Afton, Staffordſhire. | 
Rev Mr. Pickering, of Mackworth, — 2 
Mr. * 1 9 Coventry | 


3 Mr. 


ALIS ofthe SUBSCRIBERS, 
Mr. Thomas Piddock, Birmingham 
Robert Pigott, Eſq; Chetwynde, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Pigott, Rector of Edgmond, Ditto 
Griffith Phillips, Eſq; M. P. for Caermarthen 
Samuel Phillips, Eſq; Garrington, Leiceſterſhire 
Rev. Mr. Phillips, Aſten, Warwickſhire 
Rev. Mr. Phillipps, Hampton in Arden, Ditto 
Mr. Phillips, jun. Heath Houſe, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Phillips, Soap-boiler, Great Rufſel-Areet 
Rev. Mr. Pilkington, Preb. of Lichfield 
Mr. Pimley, Longnor, Salop 
Mr. Pinches, at the Fox, Shrewſbury 
Mr. Pinckard, Northampton 1 
Mr. Thomas Pitman, Baſingſtole, Hants 
Rev. Mr. Pixell, Zagbaſton, Warwickſhire 
Mr. Samuel Platt, of Tean, Staffordſhire 
Mr. John Platt, Sudbury, Derbyſhire 
Mr. John Platt, Walfſul 
Mr. Plant, Schoolmaſter, Coventry 
Rev. Mr. Plomer, Billon, Warwickſhire 
Mr. J. Plumer, Sheffield + 5 4D 
Mr. Popham, Attorney at Law, Piccadilly 
German Pool, Eſq; Radburne, Derbyſhire 
Mr. Pool, of Ulherpe, Leiceſterſhire 
Mr. Poole, Bookſeller, Hinckley, Ditto 
_ George Port, Eſq; 1am, Staffordſhire - 
Mr. Porteus, Nuneaton, Warwickſhiie 
Mr. Fitzherbert Potter, Lin. Col. Oxford 
Mr. John Potter, Banbury Oxfordſhire 
Mr. John Potter, Peruke-maker, Northampton 
Hen. Powys, Eſq; Shrewſbury _ ag 
Thomas Powys, Eſq; Berwick, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Powell, Ludlow 
John Powell, Eſq; Worthin, Salop ppb 
Mr. Bromwell Powell, Greensforge, Worceſterſhire | 
Wa. Cl Feel, Elqz ĩð A 
| Mr, John Powell, Spiceal-ſtreet, Birmingbam N 
Mr. Joſeph Pratt, New-Hall- Walk, Ditto 8 
Mr. Preſſand, Mercer, Shrewsbury 
J. Powel Price, Eſq; New-Town, Montgomeryſture' 
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Rev. Mr. Preſton, Alveſton, Warwickſhire 
Richard Price, Eſq; M. P. for Beaumaris 
Edw. Price Eſq; Gunley, Montgomeryſhire Dew: 


Mr. Prieftly, Grocer, Eaſt- -Smithfeld 


A LisT of the SUBSCRIBERS. 


Rev. Mr. Mansfield Price, L. L. D. Fellow of St. John's 


College, Cambridge 
Thomas Price, Eſq; Llanwyllin, Montgomeryſhire 
Mr. Edw. Price, Attorney at Law Neau-Inn 
Mr. Benj. Price, Ditto, Tamworth, Staffordſhire 


Mr. William Prince, Broker, Hal. Exchange 
Mr. Pritchard, Pool, Mont 1 


Rev. Mr. Probart, Shrews 


Mr. Edw. Proſſer, Herefordſhire 1 
Mr. Thomas Proſſer, Druggiſt, Shrewsbury 

Miſs Proſſer, Shrewwsbury 

Rev. Mr. Prytherch, Great-Wenlech, Salop 

Rev. Mr. Pye, Sheffield 

Mr, Val. Pyne, Uppingham, Rutlandſhire | 


| Mr. Pynock, Tower — 


R 


Mr. Richard Rabone, New-Hall-Walk, Birmingham 


Mr. Radford, Apothecary, Fleer-/treee 
Rev. Mr. ]. Rann, of the Delves, Staffordſhire | 
Rev. Mr. Rann, Coventry 
Mr. Rainsford, Attorney at Law, Venloct, Salop 
Mr, Raiſbeck, Friday-ſtreet, London 


Rev. Mr. Rathbond, Aſbly, Staffordſhire | 
Meſſrs. Rawſon and Sons, Nottingham 
Samuel Ray, M. D, Birmingham 


Mr. Remmington, Northampton 


Rev. Mr. Remmington, Lichfield 


Edw. Reppington, Eſq; Amington-Hall, Warwickſhire 


Mr. Reynolds, High-ſtreet, Birmingham 
Mr. Reynolds, Merri den, Warwickſhire 
Rev. Mr. Rice, Longnor, Salop 
Mr. Jof. Richards, of the Hill, near Birmingham 
Mr. Richards, Kenfingion 
Mr. Richards, Moor-ſtreet, Birmingham ek 
Mr. Richards, Gunſmith, High-ſtreet, Ditto 
Rev. Mr. Richards, Rector of Llanwyllin 


Rev. Mr. Richardſon, Chedleton, Staffordſhire 


Rev. Mr. Richardſon, Balſover, Derbyſhire 
Mr. William Richardſon, Broker, London 


Mr. Billingſley Richardſon, Birmingham 


_ Maſt, Samuel — at Mr. Rn Bowling: ſchool, 


| Warwick I & 
Maſt, | 


ALIS of the SuBscRIBERs. 
Maft. Thomas Rickards at Ditto 

Mr. Rickards, Attorney at Law, Birmingham 
Marſhal Rider, Eſq; Cannock, Staffordſhire 

Mr. J. Ridgeway, Mercer, Newca/tle, Staffordſhire 
Rev. Mr. Riland, Rector of Sutton-Coldfeld 

Thomas Rivett, Eſc Derby | 

Rev. Mr. Roberts, 941% 8 

Rev. Mr Robins, Srrerteſion, Warwickſhire 


Maſt. Joſeph Robins, at Mr. Ryland's Boarding-ſchool, 
Warwick 


Rev. Mr. William Reb Rector of Stoke, Staffordſh, 5 


Rev. Mr. J. Robinſon, Rector of Sqwinner/on, Ditto 
Mr. James obinſon, Newcaſtle 
Mr. Samuel Robinſon, Ditto 
Geo. Robinſon, Eſq; Brithair, Montgomeryſhire. 
Mr. John Robinfon, Grays-Inn 
Mr. Robinſon, Poſt-maſter, Nerrbanpton ö 
Mr. John Robinſon, Temple 
. Roebuck, M. D. 
r. Benj. Roebuck, Merchant Sheffeld 
| Edw. Rogers, Eſq; Eaton, Salop | 
Rev. Mr, Rogers, of Horne, Salop J 
Thomas Rogers, Eſq; Stourbridge, Worceſterſhire | 
Mr. Joſeph Rooker, Barr, Staffordſhire _ 
Rev. Mr. Rolleſton, of Aſton, Warwickſhire 
Mrs. Roles, Banbury, Oxfordſhire | 
Rev. Mr. Rothwell, Curate of Hampton iu Arden 
Mr. John Rowlands, General Poſt-Ofice 
Mr. William Rowlands, Ditto 


Rev. Mr. Ryland, Maſter of a Boarding-ſchool, in \ Warwick : 


_ Maſt, Ryland at Ditto 
The Hon. J. Ruthven, Eſq; Lieut. of the 33d Regiment 
Mir. N n CY 


- The | Right Hon. Earl of Stamford 

The Right Hon. Earl of Selkick 

Sir Edw, Smythe, Bart. Acton Burnell, Selop 
Sir Charles Shuckburgh, Bart. Warwickſhire 
Sir John Statham, Bart. Derbyſhire _ 

Charles Sacheverell, 'Eiq; New-Hall, Warwickſhire 
Mr. William Salt, Cutler, Wokverhampron 
Rev. T. Salwey, D. D. Ludlow, — 
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A LisT of the SUBSCRIBERS. 
James Sanderſon, Efq; Bitthwell, Leiceſterſhire 
Humphry Sandford, Eſq; of the 1/e, Salop | 
Rey. Mr. Sandford, o Sandford, Ditto 
Rev. Mr. Sandland, Maſter of the Free Grammar: ſchool, 
V en, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Sands, Lemington-Haſtings, Warwickſhire | 
_ Chriftopher Saunders, Eſq; Shareshall, Staffordſhire 
Rev. Mr. Saunders, Maſter of the Free Grammar-ſchool, 
Chefterfield | 
Mr. joſeph Saunders, Schoolmaſter,Shefleld 
| Rev. Mr. Savage, of Darleigh, Derbyſhire | 
Mr. Savigny, jun. Pall Mall 
Mr. William Sawyer, Dancing-maſter, Birmingham 
Mr. James Scholefield, Scor*s-Yard, un, nl 
Mrs. Scholefield, — 
Capt. Scott, Shrewſbury ; 
Richard Scott, Eſq; Betton, Salop | 
Mr. Scott, Attorney at Law, Doveridge 
Mr. Thomas Scott, Diſtiller, Wal/al 
Mr. Sengrave, Town-Clerk of Nottingham | 
Miſs Seal, Willington, Derbyſhire 
Rev. Mr. Seal, Chirbury, Salop 
Mr. Thomas Seawell, Nottingham 
Mr. Secker, Coventry 8 
Kev. Mr. Seward, Canon Refidentiary of 2 
Capt. Shafto, of the Welch Fuſileers 


M.iſs Eliz. Shakerley 


Mr. Thomas Shakeſpear, Dig beth, Adina cham 
Mr. John Sharp, Maſter of a Boarding-ſchool, nuit 
Rev. Mr. Shaw, Eckington, Derbyſhire 
Rev. Mr. Shaw, Maſter of the Free Grammar-ſchool, at 
Molverbampton : 
Mr. Shaw, Attorney at Law, Day 
Mr. Geo. Shaw, Sheffield 
Maſt. Joſeph Shelburn, at Mr. Ryland's Boarding-ſchool, 
Warwick 
Mr. Benj. Shelton, Maſter of the Boarding-ſchool, Daven- 
ty, Northamptonſhire 

| Rev. Mr. Sheward, Srretton, Warwickſhire 
| Rev. Mr. Shipton, of 3 N 
Rev. Mr. Shipſton, Chefter 

Mr. Thomas Shirley, Derby 

John Archer Shiſh, =P Lees 

> Mr. 8. Ow" ae, 


5 Rev. | 
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AL1sT of the SUBSCRIBERS. 


Rev. Mr. Short, Lichfield 
Mr. Daniel Short, Birmingham 
Mr. Shute, Trinity College, Oxford _ 
Mr. Sylveſter, Attorney at Law, Warwick 
Rev. Mr. Simes, Whitwell, 1 
Mr. J. Simes, Poſt-maſter, Nottin | 
Mr. Warren Simondſon, Enſign Tis the 33d Regiment 
Maſt. Simonds, at the Boarding-ſchool, at mw 
Mr. Alderman Simpſon, Leice/fter 
Mr. Simpſon, Attorney at Law, Lichfeld 
Lieutenant John Charles Sinclair 
Rev. Mr. Sinclair, Melburne, Derbyſhire 
Maſt. John Sitch, at Mr. Ryland's Boarding · hol at 
Warwick 
Mr. Joſeph Skears, Coventry 
ohn Skryneſher, Eſq; Shrewſbury 
Rev, Mr. Skye, jun. Oſweſtry + 
Plowden Slaney, Eſq; Inner T, endl. 

Mr. Slaney, of Beſcatt, Staffordſhire 

Mr. James Slinn, Northampton 
Rev. Mr. Sloſs, Nottinglam 


- Mr. Smally, Cheſterfield 


Mr. Smalley, jun. Leicefler 

Mr. John Smallwood, jun. Drayton, Salep : 
Mr. J. Smallwood, at the Boarding-ſchool, Barr | 
Mr. Thomas Smallwood at Ditto 

Mr. Thomas Smallwood, _——— Staffordſhire | 
Rev. Mr. Smart, Lichfield PE, 
Mr. Smart, Bookſeller, Wal/al 
Mr. Robert Smedley, Dey. 
Mr. John Smellie, Notti A 

John Sylveſter Smith, Eſq * 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Sleßell 

Jer. Smith, * Great Fenton, Stafirdſbire | 
John Smith, Eſq; Magdalen College, Oxford 
Mr. Thomas Smith, Painter, Der 
Mr. Smith, Attorney at Law, Va at 15 


VI. Smith, Surgeon, Ditto 


Mr. John Smith, Northampton 
Mr. Vere Smith, Surgeon, . Uttoxeter 
Mr. Smith, Meor-firect, Birmingham | 
Mr. John Smith, Factor, Sheffield 
Mr. William Smith, Ditto : 
Rev. Mr. — Vier of nue, Sabp _ 
| | Mr. 
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A LisT of the SugscRIBERS. 
My. John Smith, Baliol College, Oxford 


Mr. Thomas Lander Smith, Coventry 
Mr. Smith, of Meer- Heath F urnace, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Francis Smith, Willenball, Ditto 


John Smytheman, Eſq; Little Wenlock, Salop 


E. Sneyd, Eſq; Ammington-Hall, Staffordſhire 


Ralph Sneyd, Eſq; 4fon, Ditto 


Rev. Mr. Sneyd, Rector of Wolſtanton, Ditto 
Mr. Samuel Snook, Schoolmaſter, Great Rufet: ſtreet 


Mr. Sockett, Attorney at Law, Worceſter 


William Sotheron, Eſq; Yorkſhire 
Mr. John Southall, Stationer, Chancery-Lane 


ohn Sonx, Eſq; Hatton-Garden 
r. J. Southwell, Schoolmaſter, Wolverhampton 


The Hebdomarian Society, London, 2 Books 


'The Reading Society at Leek, Staffordſhire 


The Reading Society, at Mr. Freeth's Coffee-Houle, 


Bell-ſtreet, Birmingham 


l Burſlem Sparrow, Eſq; 1 


Mr. E Sparrow, Attorney at Law, Nevcafte-under-ln 
Mr. Spencer, Leiceſter | 


Mr. Francis Spendlove, Fenchurch. Arcet 
Mr. Abraham Spooner, Birmingham | 


Mr. Joſeph Spooner, Ditto 


Mrs, Spratt, of the Mar, Salop | 
Mr. Thomas Spurrier, Walſal 
Mr. Bernard Spurrett, Irorimonger, Banbury 


Rev. S. Squire, D. D. St. Ann's, Sobo 


Mr. Stable, Dewereux- Court 


Rev. Mr. Stafford, Penkrich, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Thomas Stamford, Derby b 


_ Maſter Stannier, at the Boarding-ſchool at Bar, 
Maſter Richard Stannier, Ditto 


Thomas Stanley, Eſq; Aſhenhurft, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Simon Stanton, Solicitor in Chancery 


John Staples, Eſq; Ejex-Court, Temple 


Maſter Staples, at the Boarding-ſchool : at Barr 


Mr. Statham, Grocer, Sheffield 


Rev. Mr. Statham, Loughborough | . 
Mr. Thomas Stevens, Braſeley, Salop 

Mr. Stevens, Boulſower, Derbyſhire 

Mr. John Stephens, Berthdain, Montgomeryſhire 5 
Mr. Thomas Steward, Attorney at Law, Birmingham 
Mr. William Stephens, Staples-Inn 


g 8 Mt. 


A L1isT of the SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr. Stephenſon, Druggiſt, Derby 

Mr. John Smith Stevens, Attorney at Law, Wolverhampton 
Mr. Chriſtopher Stidman, Birmingham 

Rev. Mr. Stilhngfleet, Weft-Bromwich 

Mr. Stockdale, Attorney at Law, Leicefter 

James Stonhouſe, M. D. Northampton 

Mrs. Stonhouſe 

Mr. Francis Stuart, Attorney at Law, Wolverhampton 
Mr. Charles Stuart, Attorney at Law, Birmingham 

Mr. Stubbins, Nottingham 

Matt. Stubbs, Eſq; Water-Eaton 

Mr. Stubbs, Beckbury, Salop | 

Mr. John Sutton, Grocer, Sheffield . 
Mr. John Swallow, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet 

J. Swan, M. D. Newcaftle-ander- Line 

Mr. John Swinnerton, * Staffordſhire 


8 


The Right Hon. Counteſs of Tankerville 
The Right Hon. Earl Tilney 
The Hou: John Talbott, Eſq; Heoar-Cro/s, Staffordſhire 
Mr. John Talbot, Shrewſbury 
Rev. Mr. Tatham, Appleby, Weſtmoreland 
Mr. Ralph 'Tatham 8 
William Tayleur, Eſq; Sy 
'The Rev. John Taylor, L. L. D. Rector of Lawford in 
Eſſex, Arch-Deacon of Buckingham, and Gan of 
the Dioceſe of Lincoln 
John Taylor, Eſq; Birmingham 
Mr. William Taylor, New-ſtreet, Ditto 
Mr. Alex. Taylor, High-ſtreet, Ditto 
Mr. Taylor, Heathcote, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, Colton, Staffordſh: ire 
John Taylor, A. M. at the Eoarding-ſchool, Van , Eiiex 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, Northampton 
Mr. Samuel Taylor, Wirkfworth. Derbyſhire 
Rev. Mr. Tench, Rector of hittington, Salop 
Maſter Terry, at the Boarding- ſchool at Barr | 
Rev. Edward Tew, D. D. 
Rev. Mr. Timperley, Yolgrave, Derbyſhire 
_ George Thomas, Eſq; 
Miſs Ihwaites, London 5 
Mr. Samuel Thomas, Willenball, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Robert Thomas, Great Rufſel-frecet 
William Thompſon, M. D. Worcefter 
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ALIS T af the SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr. Thornley, Temple-Row, Birmingham 

Rev. Mr. Thorns, K:nnerley, Salop 

J. Harvey Thurſby, Eſq; M. P. for Stamford 

Mr. William Tilley, Lezcefter 

Rev. Mr. Tindall, Birmingham 

Mr. Tiſſington, Vinſter, Derbyſhire 

Mr. T. Tomes, King's Sutton, Northamptonſhire 
John ur; Eſq; Whitten, Salop 

Mr. John oppiag, Li-hfield 

Maſter Tovey, at the Boarding-ſchool, Barr 

Rev. Mr. Towers, Rugby, Warwickſhire 

Mr. Benj. Towle, Willington, Derbyſhire _ 

Richard Townſhend, Eſq; Ellerton Hall, Salop 

Mr. Henry Travis, Wirkrworth 

Rev. Mr. Tręyor, Ofwe/try 

Rev. Mr. TiDughton, Baxterley, Warwickjpire 

Mr. Troughton, jun. Coventry _ 

M:. James Troubee, Stourbridge 

Mr. 'Truſlove, Taylor, Northampton 

Mr. Tudor, Attorney at Law, Welch-Pool 

Mr. William Turnbull, Banbury 

Rev. Mr. Turner, Meer-Brook, Staffordſhire 

Rev. Mr. Turner, Rector of Tixall, Ditto 

Mr. John Turner, Birmingham 

Mr. Thomas Turner, Ditto 

Mr. S. Turner, Sheffield | 

J. Turton, M. D. Ditto 

Mr. Zach. Twamley, Hamſtrad-Mill, Warwickſhire 

Rev. Mr. Twells, Tib/helf, Derbyſhire _ 

Rev. Mr. Twemlow, Great-over,. Derbyſhire 

R. Twig, Eſq; Holnes-Hall, Derbyſhire 

Mr. Twigg, Wirkfworth, Ditto 

Mr. Twittleton, Broughton, Oxfordſhire 

Mr. Tyler, Snow-Hill,' Birmingham 

George Tymms, A. M. Rector of Harpole and cdl. 
Northamptonſhire 
Rev. Mr. Tyrer, Chilcatt, nenne 


U 


Rev. Mr. te Diet: Rector of Sandon, Staffordſhire 
Rev. Mr. Thomas . * 


) 


CO —— ——— i a 


The Right Hon. Horatio Lord Walpole 
The Right Hon. Lord Ward 
The Right Hon. Sir John Willes, Knt. Lord Chief Juſtice 


The Hon. Sir 


The Hon. Sir Thomas Whitmore, Knigbt of the Bath, 


Sir Edward Winnington, Bart. Worceſterſhire 


Mr. Wainwright, Surgeon, Dudley, 


John Walcott, Eſq; of Walcott, Salop 
Mr. Wall, of Wen/ley, Derbyſhire 


Moreton Wallhouſe, Eſq; Katherton-Hall, Staffordſhire 
J. R. Walter, Eſq; M. P. for Exeter 
Rev. Mr. Walthall, of Bakewell, Derbyſhire 


Mr. James Walker, Coventry 
Mr. Church Warden, Colemore-row, e 
Walter Waring, Eiq; M. P. for Biſbop's-Caſtle 


Rev. John Roſs Waring, Biſhop's-Caftle, Salop 

Richard Hill Waring, Efq; of the Hayes, Salop 
Mr. Joſeph Waring, Brewer, Weſtminſter _ 

Mr. Warren, Wine-Merchant, London 

Mr. 'Thomas Warren, ſen. Birmingham 


A LIST of the SUBSCRIBERS. 
Mr. Vennor Mercer, Warwick 
Mr. John Venour, Welſbourne, Warwickfhire 
Geo. Venables Vernon, of Sudbury, Eſq; M. P. for Derby 
H. Vernon, of Hilton, Eſq; M. P. for the City of Lichfeld 
Rev. Wm. Vyſe, D. D. Arch-Deacon of Shropſhire 
Rev. Mr. Vyner, of Frankton, n | 


W 


of his Majeſty" s Court of Common Pleas 
Wilmott, Knt. one of the Juſtices of 
his Majeſty's Court of King's-Bench 


Salop | 
Lady Williams Wynn ; 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Bart. 


Sir Wm. Wheeler, Bart. Varavicſſpire 
Charles Gregory Wade, Eſq; Drayton, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Wadſworth, Sheffield = 

Mr. Thomas Wagſtaffe, Lawrence-Lane, London 


Mr. 8. Wainwright, Northampton 


Mr. Ezra Walls, at Mr. Ryland's Boarding- ſchool, War- 


OC 


William Walker, Eſq; Ferney-hall, Salop 
Maſt. Joſhua Walker, at Mr. Ryland's Boarding-ſchool, 


Waraick 


Mr. Robert Waring, Gentleman Commoner of Oxford 


Mr: 


Air of the SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr. Thomas Warren, jun. Printer, Ditto 
Mr. Richard Ward, Derby 

Joſhua Ward, Eſq; White-Hall 

Lucas Ward, Eſq; Mayor of Northampton 

Mr. John Ward, Sadler, Birmingham 
Joſeph Ward, Eſq; Willington, Derbyſhire 

Mr. Henry Ward, Ditto 

Mr. William Warwick, Northampton 

Rev. Mr. Watkins, Rector of Cl ifton-Camwille, Staffordſh, 
Mr, Watton, near the Turnpike, Birmingham 
Mr. Thomas Wattſon, Mroxton, Oxfordſhire 

Mr. John Watſon, Shefie/d, Yorkſhire 

Mr. Webley, Attorney at Law, Staples-Inn 

Mrs. Webb, Heatly-Hall, Salop 

Mr. Webb, Sherborne, Warwickſhire 
Mr. Joſeph Webſter, Birmingham 

Rev. Mr. Welch, of Stockton | 
Mr. William Welch, Snow-Hill, Birninghan | 

Mr. William Welch, Ditto 
Mr, Thomas Weſtley,” [Ditto | 
Capt. Wheetland, of the 2d Troop of Horſe-Guards 
Mr. Wheeler, Attorney at Law, eden, (hap 
Mr. Wheeler, at Chefterfield 5 
Mr. Wheildon, Stoke, Staffordſhire | | 
Rev. Mr. Nat. White, of Hinckley, Leiceſterſhire | 

Rev. Mr. John White, Lichfield 1 
Rev. Mr. Thomas White, Ditto 
Mr. James White, Eagbaſton, near Birmingham 
Mr. White, Surgeon, Birmingoanm 

Mr. Whitehurſt, Derby 

Francis Whitgrave, Eſq; Maſely, Staffordſhire | 
_ Edw, Whitby, Eſq; Ditto 

Edw. Whitfield, Efq; Staffordſhire 

Mr. Whitfield, Surgeon, Shrewſbury | 
Mr. Geo. Whitfield, Aphoth. to St. Thomas's Hoſpital | 
Mr. Witherines, Surgeon, Wellington, Salop | 

Mr. Whitherſtone, Surgeon, Lud/ow 

John Whittingham, Eſq; Montgomery 

Mr. John Wickens, Grocer, Birmingham 


| Richard Whitworth, Eſq, Batch-acr ey High- Sher if f for the - 


County of Stafford 
Rev. Mr. Whyle, of nile, Warwickſhire 
| Rev. Mr. Wight, of Arley, Ditto 
5 Rev Mr. an as of e Worceſterſhire 


Mr. ” 


Thomas — ſen. bt auh, 


A LIST of the SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr. William Wight, Barr, Staffordſhire 

Mr. Thomas Wight, Grocer Birmingham 
Rev. Geo. Wigan, D. D. Old-Swinford, 222 
James Wigley, Eſq; M. P. for Leicefler 

Mr. Wigley, the Blue Boar, Holbourn 

Mr. Wilding, Abchurch-Lane 

Mr. Wilding, Popes-Head.- Alley 

Mr. John Wilkinfon, Cheſterfield 

Richard Wilkes, M. D. Staffordſhire 

Maſt. Willins, at the Boarding-ſchool, at Barr 
Rev. Mr. Williams, Nottingham 

Rev. Mr. Williams, Rector of Weſton, Salop 


Mr. Williams, Fellow Commoner, of Peter-houſe College, 


Cambridge 
Mr. William, Surgeon, paul'sgrave- Head Count, Le 


Rev. Mr. William Williams, Thorpe-Conflantine, Staffordſh. 


Rev. Mr. Williams, Ladbrooke, Warwickſhire . 
Mr. Frederick Williams, at Batch-acre, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Williams, Cabinet-maker, Long-acre i 
Ralph Williamſon, Efq; Mayfield 
Mr. James Willtamfon, Norihampton 
Rev. Mr. Willett, Dillon, Staffordſhire 
Rev, Mr. Willett, Newcaſfile, Ditto 
Mr. Willett, Wellington, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Herbert Wilde, — IR 
Mr. Wilde, Stationer, Ditto 
Rev. Mr. Wilkinſon, Sheffield + 
Mr. John Wilkinſon, Northampton 
Mr. Willington, Druggiſt, Nottingham 
Rev, Dr. Wilmott, of Morley, DenvyGure 


Rev. Mr. Wilſon, Tamworth 


Rev. Mr. Wilſon, Lutterworth 

Edw. Wilſon, Eſq; Cannock 

Mr. Samuel Wilſon, Sheffield | 

Mr. William Wilſon, Draper, Leiceſter | 

William Wyndham, Eſq; M. P. for Aulunt. Suffolk | 
Mr. Edw. Windle, Sheffield 

John Windſor, Eſq; Shrewſbury y, 

John Wingfield, M. D. Shrewſbury 

Rev. Mr. John Wingfield, Ditto 
Rowland Wingfield, Eſq; Preſton, Salop 


Rev. Borlace Wingfield, A. M. Fellow of St. - John ; col. 


lege, Cambridge 


Thoms 
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Thomas Wingfield, jun. Eſq; Alderton, Salop 
Matthew Wile, Eſq; of the Priory, Warwick 
Mr. Matthew Wile, Attorney at Law, Birmingham 
Mr. Edw. Witts, Rutlandſhire 
Mr. Joſeph Wood, jun. Nottingham 
Mr. Wood, of the Abbey, near Leek, Staffordſhire 
Mr. Simon Wood, Subſacriſt of the Cathedral, Lichfield 
Mr. Woodfield, Wreaxwon, Oxfordſhire 
Mr. John Woodhouſe, Attorney at Law, Eher riet 
Mr. Richard Woodhouſe, Temple 
Mr. Woodward, Attorney at Law, Birninghan 
8. Wolferſton, jun. Tamworth 
Richard Woolley, Eſq; Shrewsbury 
Rev. Mr. Worthington, Leicefler 
Mr. Thomas Worthington, Nottingham 
Mr. Ralph Wotton, Trentham, — pg 
W. Wrighte, Eſq; Recorder of Leicefter 
Mr. O. Wright, Mercer, Lutterworth 
Meſſ. Wright, and Sons, Nottizgham 
Mr. Robert Wright, Ditto 
Mr. Wright, Attorney at Law, Warwick a 
Maſt. Benj. Wyatt, at the Boarding-ſchool at Barr 
Maſt. James Wyatt, Ditto 

John Wyrley, Efq; Hamp/ftead-Hall, Staffordſhire 
Hen. Wynne, Eſq; Doleardin, ä 
Robert WR Eſq; Cernbill 


Y 

Be Rev: Mr. Vite. of Ss; Derby hire 
Walter Vonge, of Charnes, Eſq; Staffordſhire 

Rev. Vernon Yonge, Mave/tyn-Ridware, Ditto 


Thomas Younge, M. D. Shefield, Yorkſhire 
Mr. J. T. N Ditto 


N. B. It is 1 0 ſuch Subſcribers as find their Names o- 
mitted by Accident, or not coming to Hand in due 
Tine will be pang to excuſs 1 it. : 


WOOCOOCOOOOOOOO OCOCOOOM 


A G E 32. Line 1. . read tenderneſs. 
P. 118. laſt line but one, read form'd for found. 


123. I. 15, read luſcious. 
129. |. 1. read folly for favour, 
153. 1. 8. read fons for fous. 


170. I. 6. from the bottom, read dart for part. 
189. 1. 11. from the bottom, read ſeem for ſeem'd. 
237. 1. 6. from the bottom, read her Creator. | 

326. 1. 10. read nobler. 

360. I. 16. read that they have, "BY 


egg 


NO 


429. |. 95 from the bottom, read ſaileſt. 


122. 1. 5. from the Bottom, read * for mighty: 


163. 1. 13. from the bottom, read if ignorance, Kc. 


421. I. 1. read doit-il. 1. 3. read _ I. 4. read v voir, 


THOUGHTS 


ON VARIOUS 


SUBJECTS, e. 


ene GG 5 


FE CT I O N. 
E MEAN yourſelf 3 


warily in your cloſet than in 


tions have an hundred wit- 
neſſes, your private ones have 
a thouſand; the multitude 
took upon your Actions, your conſcience 
looks into them. The multitude may 
chance to excuſe you, if not acquit you ; 
your conſcience will accuſe you, if not con- 
denn you. 
In all your AAions think G0 bet you, 
and in all his Actions labour to ſee him; that 
will make you fear him, this will move you 
to love him. The fear of Go is the be- 
ginning of knowledge, and e of 
n 18 s perfection A 
e V 


the ſtreet; if your public Ac- 


2 ATFLICTI1ON; 


Let us rather conſider what we ought to 


do ourſelves, than hearken after the doings 
of others. The ſtories of our neighbours 


errors, tend but little to the reformation 
of our own. _ 


Be rather more anxious about what you 


do, than what you have, for what you 


have is not your own, and will leave you 
at your death, or you will loſe the plea- 
ſure of it in your fickneſs; but what you 


do is yours, and will attend you to your 
grave, and plead for you, or r againſt you, 
at your reſurrection. 


AFFLICTIONS. 


We ought to make a good improvement 


of paſt and preſent afflictions. If they are 


not ſanctified to us they become a double 
croſs; but if they work rightly in us, and 
convince us of our failings, and how juſt- 


ly we are afflicted, they do us much good. 
Affliction is ſpiritual phyſic for the ſoul, 
and is compared to a furnace, for as gold i is 
tried and purified therein, ſo men are prov- 


ed and either purified from their droſs, and 


fitted for good 2%, or elſe entirely burnt 


tie and undone Toy: ever. Therefore may all 
who labour under any kind of Affliction, 
have real 125 to { ſay "ik Jos, When be path 


tried me T ſhall come forth as gold. x 


Leet a man live (ſays Mr. Steel) but two 
or three years without t Affietion, and he 
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AFFLICTION, 3 
is almoſt good for nothing; he cannot pray, 
nor meditate, nor keep his heart fixed up- 


on ſpiritual things; but let Gop ſmite him 


in his child, health, or eſtate; now he can 


find his tongue and affections again; now 


he awakes and falls to his duty in earneſt; 
now God has twice as much honour from 


him as he had before. Now, ſaith Gon, 


this amendment pleaſeth me; this rod was 


well beſtowed; I have diſappointed him 


to his great benefit and advantage. And. 


thus Gop chides himſelf friends with his 
people again. 


Wherefore is a ſhip e a voyage 
loſt, a relation dead, a friend carried into 
captivity, whoſe return was expected with 


ſo much comfort? Why, if it be ſo, it is 


the Lord hath done it, and let us be ſilent. 


before him. Our repining will not make 


it better; ſin is no proper cure for afihic- 


tion. Therefore as a quiet ſubmiſſive ſpi- 


rit is pleaſing to Gop, and profitable for us, 


_—_— K 


let us, as often as Afflictions come, ſay with 
EI, It is the Lord, let him do what ſeem- 


eth him good. 


* If ye endure chaſtening Gop dealeth with 


you as with ſons. Humble yourſelves there- 


fore under the mighty hand of Gop, that 
he may exalt you in due time; and let not 


your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid, but reſolve, with the prophet Ha- 
BAKKUK, Although the fig-tree ſhall not 
Vllam, neither l fruit be in the Vines, 


5 2 9 : the . 


4 A I Ns. 


the labour of the olive ſpall fail, and the fields 
ſhall yield no meat, the flocks ſhall be cut off 


from the fold, and there ſhall be no herd in 


the ſtalls: Yet I will rejoice in the LoRD, I 
will joy in the GoD of my ſalvation. 
How attentive ought we to be to the ſuf- 


ferings of our fellow-creatures. St. James 


tells us, chap. i. 27. Pure Religion is to 
vi/it the fatherleſs and widows in their Af- 


fliction. And St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the 


Hebrews, exhorts, To remember them that 


are in bonds, as bound with them; and them 


which ſuffer adverſity, as being alſo in the 


body. And we are commanded by Gop to 


uſe our endeavours to extricate them. De- 


liver the ſpoiled out - the Band * Foe 225 
0 . Irxxk. XXii. 3. 


ALMS. 


Ir what you have received from Gop 
you ſhare to the poor, you thereby gain a 


= bleſſing. But if what you have taken from 
the poor you give to Gon, you purchaſe | 


thereby a curſe; for he that puts to pious 


' uſury, robs the ſpittal to build an hoſpital; 
and the cry of the one > will out-plead the 
2 Prayers of the other. 


In beſtowing your Alms enquire not ſo 


much into the perſon as his neceſſity; GD 


looks not {5 much upon the merit of him 
that requires, as into the manner of him 


that relieves; if the man deſerves not, you 
5 have given to hum zanity. 5 „„ 


f ANGER. 5 
1 Be not too cautious in diſcerning the fit 
objects of your charity, left a ſoul perith 


E | through your imaginary diſcretion; what 
1 pyou give to miſtaken want ſhall return a 
©. bleſſing to your deceived heart. It is bet- 
1 ter in relieving idleneſs to commit an acci- 
dental evil, than in negrotting in ijery to omit 
an eſſential good. 
_ Giving of Alms, is rejected by Goo, ; 
when it is done only t be ſeen of men; or, 
it is ſo far rejected, as it is tinctured with 
that principle; for our Saviour told the 
Phariſees, T, bey had DO their reward. 
ANG E N. 
: I Ant GER is uncaſineſs or diſcompoſure of - 
1 the mind, upon the receipt of any injury, 
_ with a preſent purpoſe of revenge. Locke. 
8 When you are moſt angry and chagrin- 


ed, remember that human life laſts but a 
To moment, and that we ſhall all of us very \ 
= quickly be laid in our graves. 

3 If you are angry with him chat reproves : 
your fin, you ſecretly confeſs your Anger 
to be unjuſt; he that is angry with the juſt 
reprover, kindles the fire of the juſt avenger. 

Anger may repaſt with you for an hour, 
but not repoſe with you for a night. he 
continuance of Anger, is hatred; the con- 
tinuance of hatred becomes malice; that 


Anger i is not warrantable that has ſuffered ” 
"0 the tun to ſet on it. 


„ Natural 


6 ANGER. 
Natural Anger glances in the breaſts of 


wiſe men; but r in the boſom of fools. 
In them ” is infirmity, in theſe a ſin. There 
is a natural Anger, and there is a ; 2 
Anger; the common object of the firſt, is 
the per/on, of the latter, 1 is vice. Be bp 
and fin not; he that is always angry with 
his fin, ſhall ſeldom fin in his Anger. 
Anger is not only a vice, but a vice di- 
rectly contrary to nature; for it divides 
Inſtead of joining; and, in ſome meaſure, 
fruſtrates the end of Providence ; for, in 
human ſociety, one man was born to help 
another, but Anger makes us deſtroy one 
another. The one unites, the other ſepa- 
rates; the one 1s beneficial to us, the other 
miſchievous; the one ſuccours even ſtran- 
gers, the other deſtroys even the moſt in- 
timate friends; the one ventures all to fave 
another, the other ruins himſelf to undo 
another. Nature is bountiful, but Anger 
is pernicious ; for 1t is not fear, but mutu- 
: al love, that binds up mankind. 0 
Anger comes ſometimes upon us, but 
wie go oftener to it, and, inſtead of rejecting 
it, we call it: Vet it is a vice that carries 
with it neither pleaſure nor profit, and 5 
honour nor 5 


AP- 


APPLAUSE. 
APPLAUSE. 


To be covetous of Applauſe diſcovers a 


lender merit, and ſelf-conceit i is the ordi- 


nary attendant of 1 ignorance. 


T he love of Praiſe, howe'er conceal'd by art, 
Reigns more, or leſs, and glows in every heart: 
The proud to gain it, toils on toils endure, 

The modiſi ſhun it, but to make it ſure, _ 

9 globes and ſceptres, now, on thrones it ſwells, 
Now, trims the midnight lamp in college cells. 
»Tis Tory, Whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harrangues in ſenates, ſqueaks in maſquerades. 


It aids the dancers heel, the avrizer's head: 


5 And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead: 


8 Nor ends with. // ife but nods in ſable Plumes, 
Adorns our 


carſe, and Aatters on our 87 | 
8 Youn. 
A man 1 ought: to bluſh when ke; is praif- 
ed for perfections he does not poſſeſs. 


Praites would be of great value, did they 


but confer upon us the perfections we 
Want. 


Nothing i is ſo ſweet, as the Praiſes "Fe 


6 ſto wed by a perſon who 1 18 | himſelf general- 
Iy praited. 


Be careful how you receive | Praiſe __ 


f men; from good men, neither avoid 
nor glory 1 init; 


ire it nor expect it: to be praiſed of them | 
that a are e evil, 


from bad men neither 3 


or for that which i is evil, is 
equal 


8 ARGUMENT. 
equal diſhonour; he is happy in his me- 


rit, who is praiſed by the good, and i imi- 
tated by the bad. 


Of folly, vice, diſeaſe, men proud we ſee; - 
And (ſtranger ſtill) of blockhead's flattery, 
Whoſe Praiſe defames; as if a fool ſhould mean 


* By ſpitting on your face to make it clean. 


Praiſe no man too liberally when he is 
preſent, nor cenſure him too laviſhly when 
be is abſent; the one ſavours of flattery, 
the other of malice, and both are repre- 
henſible; the true way to advance another's 
virtue, is to follow it; the beſt means to - 


8 geery another 8 vice, is to decline 1 3 


ARGUMENT. 


II holding of an Argument, be neither i 
conceited nor choleric ; the one diſtempers 


your underſtanding, the other abuſes your 


judgment. Above all things decline pa- 
radoxes and myſteries; you will acquire 
no honour either in maintaining a rank 
falſhood, or meddling with ſecret truths ; 


aãs he that pleads againſt the truth makes 


wit the mother of his error, ſo he that ar- 
gues beyond warrant makes wiſdom the 
midwife of his folly. MM 


. 


ATHEISM. 9 


ATHEISM. /Yide LIBERTINES.) 
The powers and moral ſenſe of man are 
fo framed and conſtituted, that he can no 


ſooner open his eyes and think like a man, 
but he diſcerns the exiſtence and perfections 


of his Omnipotent Maker. His reaſon muſt. 
as naturally, by its firſt ſimple operation, 


_ conclude that the higheſt veneration ought 
to be given to Infinite Majeſty; the ſtrong- 


eſt affection to Eſſential Goodneſs; the 
greateſt fear to Almighty Power, and the 
freeſt obedience to Abſolute Dominion. 
And, that it muſt needs be the beſt and ao— 
bleſt improvement of human nature, to re- 


ſemble and imitate the truth, rectitude, 


beauty, and beneficence of Gop, which is 
the ſubſtance and ſpirit of Natural Religion. 
Religion then appears to be as true as 
our exiſtence and faculties, for if there is 
ſuch a thing as Reaſon, there i 18 ſuch a Be- 


ing as a Gop. 
= W Dr. 2 2 Wedwward's Boylean Lectures. 


9 Let not any profligate perſon, who hath 
bidden defiance to his conſcience, and is 
at war with himſelf, think to take ſanc- 

tuary in Atheiſm, and becauſe it imports to 


him highly there ſhould be no Gop, ſtoutly 


deny that there is any; for firſt, ſuppoſing 
that the exiſtence of a Deity was not de- 

monſtrably or infallibly proved (as it moſt 
certainly is) yet he cannot be ſure of the 
: contrary, that there 1 Is none. „ * or 


25 * 


. 22 Hes. 


| ATHEISM. 

For no man can be ſure of a pure nega- 
tive, namely, that ſuch a thing is not, un- 
leſs he will either pretend to have a cer- 
tain knowledge of all things that are or 
may be; than which nothing can be more 
monſtrouſly or ridiculouſly arrogant ; un- 
leſs he be ſure that the being of what 
he denies doth imply a contradiction, 
for which there is not the leaſt colour in 
this place; the true notion of Gop, con- 
fiſting in this, that he is a Vang of all 
Porn perfection. 

Now if he be not ſure there is no Deity, 
he cannot be without ſome ſuſpicion and 
fear that there may be one. 

Secondly, if there ſhould be a Deity as 
holy, and juſt, and powerful, as is ſuppoſed, 
what vengeance and indignation may ſuch 
vile miſcreants and rebels expect, who have 
made it their buſineſs to baniſh Him out of 
the world, who is the great creator and 
governor of it? To undermine his Being, 
and eradicate all notions of him, out of 
their own and other men's minds; to pro- 
voke his creatures and vaſſals to a contempt 
of him, anda lighting of his fear and wor- 
ſhip, as being inch imaginary chimeras as 
are fit only to keep fools in awe? Certain- 
ly, as this is the higheſt provocation that 
any man can be guilty of, ſo ſhall it be 
puniſhed with the ſevereſt vengeance. 


Now 
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ATHEISM. II 
Now the denial of the exiſtence of a Be- 


ing, which is of ſuch fad conſequence, muſt | 


needs diſturb the Atheiſt's thoughts, and 
fill him with fears; and qualify and allay 
all his pleaſures and enjoyments, even in 


this life. 


5 But, on the other ſide, he that believes and 


owns a Gop, if there ſhould be none, is in 


no danger of any bad conſequence; for all 
the inconveniency of this belief, will be, 


that he may be hereby occaſioned to tie 


himſelf up to ſome needleſs reſtraints dur- 


ing this ſhort time of his life; wherein, 
notwithſtanding, there is, as to the preſent, 
much peace, quiet, and ſafety ; and, as to 
the future, his error ſhall die with him, 


there being none to call him to an account 


for his miſtake.---Thus for Dr. Wilkins, 
late Biſhop of Cheſter's words, in his diſ- 


courſe upon Natural Religion. To which 


may be added, 


That he not only ſuffers no damage, but 


reaps a conſiderable benefit from this miſ- 


take; for, during this life, he enjoys a plea- 
fant dream or fancy of a future bleſſed e- 
ſtate; with the thoughts and expectation 
whereof, he folaces himſelf, and agreea- 


bly entertains his time, and is in no dan- 


ger of eyer being awaked out of it, death 


making a full end of him. 


he 
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12 The Anatomy of ATuz1sM. 


The following Port M, taken out of the 
Works of the late ArchbiſhoÞ Dawes, may 
be agreeable to the reader upon this ſubjeci; 
and as theſe Books may fall into the hands 
of many who have not his writings, it is 

Here inſerted. i 


The Contents of the POEM. 


Three ſorts of Atheiſts deſcribed. The firſt 
fort confuted. The frame of the world a 
prof of a Gon. The world not made by 
chance. The world not eternal. Mira- 
cles, another proof of a Gon. Gifts of 
prophecy, another proof of a GOD. Uni- 
verſal confent, our laſt proof of a Gon. 
The ſecond ſort of Atheiſts confuted. The 

third ſort confuted. Glory be to Gon. 

The ANATOMY of ATHEISM. 

INC; ſome with bare-fac'd impudence deny 
= The Self-Exiftence of a Deity, 

Who I, and Was, from all Eternity; 

Others, more civilly, a God diſpute, 

„Till by diſputing they themſelves confute ; 

A third ſort Own Ye do a Gon believe, 

But at ſuch random rates and methods live, 

That, by their practice, they a Gop defie, 
And, by their actions, give their tongue the lie: 
Since theſe, I ſay, ſo numerous are grown, 
And fill the court, the country, and the town; 
My pious Muſe, inſpir'd with holy rage, 5 

Theſe dreadful monſters ſingly ſhall engage: And 


The Anatomy of ATHEISM. 
And, as of old, the little ſon of 7% + 
Mi A mighty giant did in fight ſuppreſs; 


9 And whoſe juſt cauſe upon his ſword he bore; 
1 So, by the help of that Divinity 
*: Whom J aſſert, they fooliſhly deny, 
Their errors I ſo fully ſhall refute, | 
That I ſhall leave them, anſwerleſs, and mute. 
And, firſt, for him who raſhly does diſown 
The Being of the bleſs'd eternal One; | 
Tn Let him but tell me whence the world began? 
F 3 | Who made that lovely, lordly creature, Man ? 
5 Let him around him gently caſt his eyes, 
5 And gueſs who made the earth, the ſeas, the ſkies. 
. If he be one of that miſguided tribe, _ 
Who, to blind chance, doth all theſe works aſcribe ; 
5 Let him the beauties of this globe ſurvey, 
E 5 * The juſt viciſſitudes of night and day; 
; The conſtant motion of the Moon and Sun, 
Which in juſt order do their races run : 
Loet him conſider his own wond'rous make, 
And, for a time, himſelf to pieces take : 
'Then ſee how every fibre, vein and nerve, 
Does to its proper end and uſes ſerve ; 
5 How all we eat, and drink, and take for food, 
5 f Diſſolves to Chyle, and mingles with the blood. 
If all this leſſon {till ſhall prove in vain, 
And he his firſt dull maxim will maintain; 
That Atoms, moving in a heedleſs dance, 
Leapt into this harmonious form by chance : 
Then, let him ſay, a beauteous edifice 
"00 rom bricks and ſtones will of tel ariſe, 
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55 David. 


Strengthen'd by Gop, whoſe armour then he wore, 


That 


13 


14 The Anatomy of ATHEISM. 
That letters, in a bag, together ſhook _ 
Will make an uniform, ingenious book ; 


Or that bare braſs and ſteel will jump into a clock, | f 
The works of chance are of another kind, 


*— Le th 4-4 * 


And, like their cauſe, irregular and blind; 
Without intention and without deſign, 

And far from being beautiful or fine. 

Since then the workmanſhip we plainly ſee, 


We mult infer there muſt a workman be : 


Thus by the art the artiſt we deſcry, 
And by the creature find the Deity. 
Now, if the world at firſt was made too fair, 

'Too curious, excellent and regular, 

To be the work of blind contingency, 

To what new covert muſt the Atl” ift fly. 

The avorld's eternity he next muſt take | 3 
For his laſt refuge and his ſareſt ſtake ; „„ . 
And, by denying that the world was made, 1 1 

r, that by art, it was in order laid, 

He thinks to ward off the neceſſity, 

Of introducing here a Deity, | 

Whoſe boundleſs power, and all-contriving thought, 

This lovely fabrick to perfection brought. 
But here, inſtead of wiping off the ſcore, 

He's plung'd in deeper than he was before: 

And, far from owning its eternity, 

We'll ſnew the world in its firſt infancy; _ 

| And, as thro? various turns and windings led, 

We trace the river to the fountain-head z 

So, going backward, ſtill from Man to Man, 

We'll find a time when he at firſt began. 


Here, may each man, as in a mirror, ſee 
His firſt extraction, and his pedigree, 


The Anatomy of ATHEISM. 1 5 


Moſt writers || own 'tis not ſix thouſand year, 


Since firſt this beauteous fabrick did appear 


LEgyptian Prieſts held a much longer date, 


And reckon'd at a very diff *rent rate; 


But they, alas, were full of forgeries, 


And fam'd for nought but impudence and lies. 


Chaldeans too, made their unjuſt account, 
Beyond the numbers of our cent'ries mount ; 
But told ſuch groſs improbabilities, 

That wiſeſt men, them and their cheats deſpiſe. 
Maſes alone the ſacred truth did tell, 

And the world's age with faithfulneſs reveal ; 


Believ'd by all, but ſuch as want of ſenſe, | 


Or obſtinate and harden'd impudence, 
Has blinded with ſo thick a miſt of night, 
That they ſhall never more behold the light. | 


On his account, however, I rely, 


As an exact, impartial hiſtory ; 
Becauſe tradition does its faith aſſure, 


And, with one common voice, proclaims it pure. 


And find his wiſh'd-for genealogy, 


Thus then we come to our original, 
And to the Gop and Father of us all. : 

But, ſince the 41% 1 does this book diſown, 
He muſt have other proof, or he has none. 
And, tho' our Reaſon makes it clear and plain, 

This book does nothing but the truth contain; 
Wrote by a Man, whoſe juſt integrity 

Fiorbids us to ſuſpect him of a lie, 


11 see Bp. Pagen on che Creed, P. 58, 59. 


Or | 


16 The Anatomy of Ar EIS. 
Or tell thoſe things, with confidence, as true, 
Which he, perhaps, fancies he never knew; ; 

Yet againſt Mo/es he will ſtill exclaim, 

And call his ſtory a fantaſtic dream. 

If then there was a world as ſome contend, 
Which never did begin, and ne'er will end ; 
Let them the records of this world unfold, 

In which its mighty actions are enrolld 
And ſhew, before the time of our creation, 
One kingdom, empire, common-wealth or nation; 
One language, ſcience, art or myſtery, 
Whole firſt original we ean't deſcry. 

But here the At h'iſt leaves us at a ſtand, ; 
And bids us ſeek for an unheard-of land, 
Without a guide to tell the certain way, 
And keep falſe lights from leading us aſtray, 
Doubtleſs, /aith he, there was in times of yore, 
Of hiſtories and records plenteous ſtore ; 

But theſe to Earthquakes, floods and deluges, 

More frequent fires, and fad contingencies, 

Became a dire inevitable prey, 5 

And, with their authors, they were ſnatch'd away. 
Was there then ever ſuch a fire or flood, 

So ſwift and fierce as not to be withſtood ? 

So gen'ral, and ſo full of cruelty, 

As to leave none to write its hiſtory ? 

If fo, the world was to begin again, 

Which is the ſame as if't had never been; 

If not, *tis ſtrange tradition ſhould not tell 

Thoſe wonders which our anceſtors befel. 

They who ſurviv'd theſe ſad cataſtrophes 

Told them, no doubt, to their poſterities; 

And thus the hiſtory, at firſt begun, 25 

Muſt thro? the line of long ſucceſſion run. 


| Sup - 
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The Anatomy of ATHEISM. 
Suppoſing then, what ſtory did relate, 

In careful writing, ſubject was to fate; 

Oral tradition could not wholly fail, 

Unleſs it had been ſtopt by miracle 3 

Some glim'rings ſure we of this world ſhould ſee, 
Thro' the dark vale of long antiquity; - 
Some tidings of that world we needs muſt have, 
Which fell almoſt at once into its grave: 

At leaſt ſome rite or cuſtom would remain, 


To prove that Men Save before Adam Been; 


Since all theſe things are wanting let's conclude, 


That Adam is our fire, and we his brood; 
And on his perſon we with eaſe hall ſee 
The plain impreſſion of a Deity, 
Beſides, as wiſe Lucretius + well obſerves, 
The 4: if to his own conviction ſerves ; 
For all his earthquakes, floods and deluges, 
Prove only that the world corruptive is; 
And fince it is decay'd, and waſtes ſo faſt, 
This plainly ſhews it has not long to laſt. 
- Immortal things immortal beauties hold, 
| Unchang'd, and ſure of never growing old; 
Whereas the World does almoſt ev'ry day 
Give us freſh inſtances of its decay : 
Unhappy Naples, more than half o'erthrown, 
This diſmal truth unwillingly muſt own: 


| And LEtna's famine: new, by their conſtant rage, 


The world 1s come into her lateſt age, 


Nothing from ruin can her fabric ſave. 


But nodding now ſhe bends tow 'rds her eternal grave. 


Thus does the world moſt evidently prove 
| The Being of that God who lits above ; F 
C 


7 


= Vid. 3 + Vid, Tak c. De Rerum Natura. 


18 The Anatomy of ATHEISM. 
For fince from various reaſons we infer, : 
The world's nativity is plain and clear: 
By reaſon caſt, the Ali quits the field, 
And that the world is not eternal yields. 
If not eternal then it once was made, 
If made, it certainly a Maker had, 
| Now all men this muſt for an axiom take, 
That nothing can itſelf produce or make: 
For that this contradiction would imply, 
At the fame time 70 be, and act to be. 
Some outward cauſe, we therefore muſt explore, 
| Either of chance, or an eternal power. 
The world's too well proportion'd, and defign* d, | 
To be the work of chance, ill-ſhap'd, and blind: 
God for her Maker, ſhe alone will own, _ 
And throws herſelf at his Almighty Throne. 
Nor does the world, and its harmonious frame, 
The Being of a Gov, alone proclaim : 
But, Mofes, by his wonder-working rod, 
Gives us another proof there is a Gov : 
And each effect, ſurpaſſing nature's laws, 
_ Bids us look out for a ſuperior cauſe: 
In vain philoſophers their wiſdom try, 
And ſtretch poor nature to extremity, 
| To make us ſolve each wond'rous myſtery 5 
To nature's maſter they muſt often go, 
I, of effects, they would the cauſes know. 
How ftrangely muſt the 4:h';/ look to ſe, 
The fire renounce its burning quality ? 
And things, which nat'rally increaſe its rage, 
Calm its fierce ſcorching, and its heat alſwage. : 
Vet thus its nature did the fire forego, 


For Shadrach, Meſpach, and Abednego : ® „ 55 „ 


5 See Dani Chap, iii. 
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1 See Exod. Chap. vil. 


The Anatomy of ATHEISM: 


In vain the tyrant did their ruin threat, 


And, ſeven times o'er, his tubborn furnace heat: 


Safe in the midſt o'the flames the brethren ſtood, 


And cool as ſummer breezes from the wood, 


What power of nature can transform a flood 


Of cryſtal waters into ſcariet blood? f 

Or make the ſea without its motion ſtand, 
And, in a moment, turn to /olid land? 
Vet thus, in ancient days, did Moſes ſhow 


The power of Gop above, by miracles below. 
What ſtrength of art can quicken and reſtore 


A man when dead, to what he was before? 
Infuſe new life into his frozen veins, 
And a new ſoul to his forſaken brains? 


Yet this did our all- powerful Maſter do; -. 
Who rais'd from death himſelf, and others too. 


Can nature ſay, Awake ye dead, ariſe, 


Shake off your ſleep, lift up your drowſy eyes ? 


I will again once more your corps inſpire, 
| Kindle your breath with my enliv'ning fire, 
And give your ſoul back to its ancient friend, 


Your ſoul, which, when I pleaſe, I take or lend: 
No, ſhe with modeſty withdraws her head, 

And challenges no pow'r to raiſe the dead; 

But owns ſhe has a Logy, whoſe awful * 
She muſt not, cannot, dares not, diſobey; 

When he commands, ſhe-leayes her wanted way. 

He makes the water, earth, and air, and fire, 

When he ſees fit, againſt themſelves conſpire. 

Makes lions, tho? by nature fierce and wild, + 
Fearful and gentle as a neu- born child; 


Cz 


5. 


4 Jbid, xiv. + Dan. Chap. vi. 
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He makes the tender /ambs ſecurely ſleep, 

Whilſt hungry zygers do the fheep-folds keep, 

Let him but ſpeak, and nature ſtops her courſe, 

Abates her pace, and ſlackens all her force. 

At his command He. /un and moon fland fill, + 

And give his ſervants light, their foes to kill. 

A word from him makes the clouds ceaſe to rain, 

Another word makes them diſtil again, f 

Tho' nature ſaith our noons are always bright, 

Yet let him peak, and there ſhall be no light, 

But, day itſelf ſhall be transform'd to night. [ 
Thus does each miracle in letters plain, 

8 And at a mighty diſtance to be ſeen, 

| Skew the great name of nature's ſacred Loꝶ p, 

By us with love and and reverence ador'd. 

To him the Ain muſt his tribute give, 
8 From whom alone he borrows leave to live. 
His being, ſure, he can no more deny, 


Of which ſo many wonders teſtify. 


The miracles ſtand fix'd in hiſtory, 

| Stamp'd by traditional authority, 

bf o which no man of ſenſe will give the lie. 

The credit of the world is much too ſtrong, 
To be oppos'd by any ſingle tongue. 
The facts he therefore cannot well diſown, 
Unleſs he has reſolv'd to credit none 

But what he ſees; believing nothing told, 
Or think no truth but what his eyes behold. 


If not the facts, we take our ſtrength from thence, f 


And thus we argue for our conſequence.” 


ll As f in our Sayious' 5 paſton. 1 
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The Anatomy of ATHEISM. 


It works are done which nature's power exceed, 


We in ſome higher pow'r theſe wond'rous works muſt read. 


The gifts of prophecy as plainly ſhow 


There mult be one to whom thoſe gifts we owe, 


Man's knowledge i 15 too ſhallow to foreſee 
What ſhall to-morrow, or the next day be; 


Much more to tell a thouſand years events, 


Which all depend on future accidents ; 1 
And lay thoſe things before us, bright and clear, 
And juſt as if they were already here, 


Which ſhall not come to paſs till diſtant age 
1 Shifts ſcenes, and brings new proſpe&s on the ſtage. 


Vet thus of old did Abraham foretel 


That his poor of- ſpring ſhould i in Agyßt awell; 
And for the ſpare of many a tedious year, 


The toilſome yoke of crue! Pharoah bear. 


Exactly did the ſad event agree 
With what had been foretold in prophecy. 


Thus was Jefah's birth, and reign of old, 


Some hundred years before they came, foretold. * 
And thus [/azah told, as he foreſaw, 
That Cyrus to the Perſians ſhould give law; + 


That by his mighty arm the Jews ſhould riſe, 
And, tho' then ſlaves, ſubdue their enemies. 


| And, that the matter might be free from doubt, 
Buy name he mark'd this glorious Monarch out. 
Thus all the prophets did preſignify i 
The bleſſed Jesvus's Nativity; 5 
| And laid each circumſtance ſo nicely down, 
5 8 That by the character the God was known. 


If all theſe prophecies are not fulfill'd, 


We: are content with ſhame to 1 che field; 


21 


| But 
* See Gen. x xv. 13, 4 1 Kings xiii, 2. + daes xliv . 


22 The Anatomy of ATHEISM, 
But, if they are, as juſtly we believe, 
The 4:4"; muſt be damn'd beyond reprieve 
For they who ſhut their eyes, and will not ſee, 
The power of an all-knowing Deity, 
Who looks with eaſe into futurity, 
No merey muſt expect, or pity pray, 
When the great Gop ſhall keep his judgment day . 
Man, they confeſs, is of too ſhort a ſight 
To ſee things future, ſown in depth of night. 


Some nobler pow'r they then of courſe muſt grant, 


Which does no meaſure of fore- Knowledge want. 
This pow'r is Gop; whom raſhly they deny, 
They know not upon what account, or why. 
But ſome, perhaps, will call for inſtances 
Out of prophane and vulgar hiſtories; 
| Tho' without reaſon they this favour aſk, 
Yet I would willingly accept the taſk. 
; And here the ancient oracles afford, 
A thouſand prophecies, which, word ſor word, 
Exactly were accompliſh'd and reveal'd, 9 
so clearly, that they muſt not be conceabd. 
Some were indeed told in a doubtful way, 
But others clear as ſun-ſhine at mid-day: 
Such was the prophecy which did declare, 
That Cyrus ſhould the Lyadians beat in war; + 
. Such that, which told it ſhould the fortune be 
Of Kerxes' navy, to be beat at ſea, 3 | 
When all things promis'd the quite contrary. 
| Before the bar then let the Abi kneel, 
i And take conviction from his own —_ 4 
No more evaſions can he hope to find, 
; But, or muſt ſee, or muſt confeſs he's blind; ; 


For 5 
F See Herodotus B. * 1 Ibid, B. vn. 
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The Anatomy of ATHEISM. 23 
For, as when day don't enter thro? the ſight, 
We {trait conclude the organs are not right: 
So, if our 4:4';/t ſtill will perſevere, 
And neither truth nor ſolid reaſon hear, 


We muſt conclude his ſoul ſo full of ſin, 
| That ſhe can't let her proper object ia. 
Once more Pll try, if like a ſenſleſs rock, 
Fixt, and unmov'd, he'll ſtand another ſhock ; 
I'll ply him but with one more argument, 
From univerſal judgment and conſent; 
And if this fails to work upon his ſoul, 


It i is becauſe his faculties are foul. 
Let us ſurvey the univerſe around, 


And ſearch each nook where men are to be found; 


No nation ſhall we meet beneath the ſky, 


But what does worſhip ſome divinity. 


Of this Divinity, which all believe, 


I o0oo few there are that do aright conceive. 
Vet, with one voice, they all agree in this, 
_ Gon 1, altho' they know not, awhat he is. 


A God. bead ſome attribute to the Sn, 


Others with equal honours crown the Moon, 
Some to a Monkey with devotion bow, 
Others religiouſly adore a Cow; t 


And, by their miſplac'd zeal, ſhew they agree 


P th* general notion of a Deity, _ | 
Great part o'th* world believe more Gods than « ones. 
None ever yet profeſs'd that there were none. 


See! then our Anh in, all the world oppoſe, . 
And, like Drawcanfir, make all men his foes. \| 


See! with what ſawey pride he does pretend 
| J His viſer father s notions to amend; 


kus 
4 See the Alu. Cl A came i in Mr. Dod * 
of Granada. CET 
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Huffs Plutarch, Plato, Pliny, Seneca; | 

And bids een Cicero himſelf give way: 

Tells all the world they follow a falſe light, 

And he alone of all mankind is right, 

Thus, like a madman, who, when all alone, 
"Thinks himſelf King, and ev'ry chair a throne z 
Drunk with conceit, and fooliſh impudence, 

He prides himſelf in his abounding ſenſe. 

But foon!his pride would to the ground be brought, 

| If he'd allow himſelf a moment's thought. 

For let him but conſider well within 

From whence this gen'ral notion did begin; 

Who was its authors, from what hint it came, 

And our conceited bully will grow tame. 

This notion then, was either firſt embrac'd, 

Becauſe by nature on our heart's impreſs'd: 

Or elſe, becauſe a nat'ral tendencey 
Perſuades us to believe a deity; 
So that whenever any man we hear, 
The Being of an all- wiſe Gop . 
This truth with as much eagerneſs we own, 1 
As ſoon as firſt diſcover'd and made known, 
As do the eyes, whoſe organs are aright, 
Suck in the beams of the ſun's glorious light. 
Or, thirdly, we from reaſon's ſacred ae 
This inference moſt evidently draw; 6 | | 
And, with St. Paul, from things « created, preve 
The Being of that Gop who ſits above: 
Or, laſtly, chis was from tradition brought, 
And by our fathers to the children taught. 5 
If, in our ſearch, we ſhall by nature and 
This principle ingrafted on the mind; 

Its truth of conſequence we muſt Dk; 1 

2 T or nature's principles are ü e true; 3 


Her 


1 The Anatomy of ATHEISM, 26 
- Her ſteady light can never po aſtray, : 
But leads us to one right and conſtant way. 

Or if the ſoul is by its nature bent, 
At the firſt ſight to give its free aſſent 
To this aſſertion, that a God muſt be, 
J And has been always from eternity : 


2 7 2 i I; & 4 Pods 5 N 80 ** 
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2 The ſelf-ſame evidence will {till remain, 
5 To make the matter beyond queſtion plain. 
Man's ſoul is fram'd by nat'ral appetite, 
In truth and reaſon's dictates to delight. _ 
If then our ſouls, unprejudic'd and free, 
Do of themſelves to this great truth agree 5 
With reaſon argue, and confeſs we muſt 
Their judgment equal, and their verdict juſt. 
L But if our reaſon does this truth evince, 
A : T he 4:hi/? never more mult make pretence, 
Eben to the loweſt pitch of common ſenſe. 
Men's company he muſt of courſe forſake, 
And ſenſleſs brutes for his dear comrades take, 
If from tradition we this truth receiv'd, ns | _ 
Which all our wiſeſt anceſtors believ'd, TED. EEE > 
Into the ſame diſpute again we fall „ = 
About its riſe and firſt original, —_ OC | 
How came it firſt to him who did begin 1 ST, ͤèͤ˙ſƷ 
To broach it to the world, and let it in? „ 
Nothing but an all- powerful, ruling band, 
| Men's hearts and mouths can equally command. 
To Adam firſt Gor did himſelf unfold, 
He to his children all his knowledge told: 
Thus faith, by reaſon ſtrengthen'd, does obtain ; Þ 
And thro' the world without reſiſtance reign. 
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See then a cloud of witneſſes appear! 


For the whole world bear teſtimony here. = 
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26 The Anatomy of ATHEISM. 
See how all nations in full concert croud, | 
| And, with one voice, cry out, a God, aloud, 
Before theſe let the Abit ſhew his head, 
And hear his diſmal accuſation read : 
His fatal crime is of the deepeſt dye, 
- *Tis treaſon *gainſt the higheſt Majeſty. 
His Lord and Maker he denies to own, 
And rudely kicks againſt his Sovereign's throne 3 
'Thro? all the bonds of right and nature breaks, 
Nay, his own reaſon and himſelf forſakes. 
Puff d up with pride and ſaucy impudence, 
9 hings he denies moſt evident to ſenſe. 
And, as old ZENO, motion did diſpute, 
And, by his walking, did himſelf confute. 
So he, altho' he e' ery where deſcries 
Things made, a Maker fooliſhly denies. | 
"TRE accuſation read, the trial's done, 
His guilt's as plain as is the noon-day ſun. 
There's not one man in court but's heard to cry, 5 
The treaſon's clear; fo, let the traytor die ! 
To ſentence then we juſtly may proceed, 
And make the obſtinate rebellious bleed. 
In lakes of brimſtone muſt our Athiſt dwell, 
Plung'd to the bottom of the hotteſt Hell, 
Where no day enters, where no ſun appears, 
And the fad place with its bright preſence chears 5 
There he to all eternity muſt lie 
In pangs of death, but yet muſt ww die; 


| Doom'd by that power, whom he too late will know, 


| To never ceaſing pains, and everlaſting woe. 


Nor will their guilt or puniſhment be leſs, : 
| Who Seprichs in the caſe themſelves profes 3 
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The Anatomy of ATHEISM, 
Who think the caſe, ſome ſcruples may admit, 
And ſo ſuſpend their faith and thoughts of it. 


We have no medium left for doubting fools, 
No caſtles in the air for faithleſs ſouls: 


Wing'd with belief of a Divinity, 
Our happy ſouls ſhall to his manſions fly: 


But diſbelief, and /eeprici/n, we know, 


Will ſoul and body i into ruin throw. 
Beſides, in doubtful caſes, we deride 


That man who will not chuſe the ſureſt fide 
Prudence commands us, with a cautious care, 
Againſt the worſt may happen, to prepare; 
And names thoſe men alone diſcreet and wiſe, 
Who chuſe their road where certain ſafety lies, 


For once then, let the caſe as doubtful 80, 


Whether there be a Deity or no, 
Toill after death the point muſt needs remain 
Unſoly'd, and death alone can make it plain. 


A wiſe man therefore would believe it here, 


That after death he may no danger fear. 
Our faith is purchas'd at no mighty coſt, 
And we ſhall ſleep ſecurely if tis loſt. 


But if the ſad event ſhall prove a Go D, 


Then will the diſbeliever feel his rod. 
Why then will men their wiſdom thus betray, 
N 1 by their folly, caſt themſelves away ? 
In things of leſſer moment and concern, 


They can with eaſe the ſafeſt way diſcern ; 


Baut when th immortal ſoul is made the ſtake, 
With what contentedneſs the fools miſtake ! | 


If we on roads of war and danger go, 


And are not ſure but we may meet our foe, ; 
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28 The Anatomy of ATHEISM. 
Wiſely we arm againſt the worſt event, 

Leſt made his ſlaves we ſhould too late repent; 
'This differs from our caſe in terms and name, 
But in reality is juſt the ſame. ; 

Belief of Gop our ſouls ſecurely arms, 
And makes them proof againſt all future harms, 
But, if unarm'd, we venture to appear, 

And find a Go, *twill coſt us very dear: 
Darkneſs and horror, pain and miſery, 

Will be our doom to all eternity. 


| Belief, like weapons, we about us bear, 


To guard ourſelves from danger and from fear: 
Thus arm'd, we hope to find a Gop at laſt, 
After a life in peace and quiet paſt; 

If we ſucceed, as there's no doubt we ſhall, 
We fave our ruin and eternal fall; 

If not, the worſt event that we can have, 

Is to lie ſenſleſs in the ſilent grave. 

For the third ſort, who by their lives dethrone 
That Gov, whom they for faſhion ſake will own : 
Theſe do more miſchief in the world, than thoſe 


Who do with open force a Gop oppoſe, 


Tis much the better and the wiſer way, 
To diſallow a Gop, than diſobey, 
| Better to own no Lox, than this our Lozp betray. 
Some men with fatal prejudices blind, 
Seek for a Deity they cannot find; 
And, this is ſome, tho” but a bad excuſe, 
And no way fit for men of ſenſe to uſe ; 
But they, who in their ſinful courſes live, 
And yet proteſt they do a Gov believe, 
Speak contradictions, and muſt either think 
That Gop will at their fin and lewdneſs wink; 


Which 
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The Anatomy of ATHEISM. 
(Which plainly ſhews their thoughts are much amiſs, 
And that they might as well affirm no God there is) 


Or elſe they only play the hypocrite, 
And only ſay they do believe aright; 
But in their hearts they ſaucily defy 
The power and juſtice of a Deity. 
Of all the three, then our laſt ſpark i 18 s worſt, 
And conſequently will be moſt accurſt ; 
For him the flames of Hell, if it can be, 
Shall ſtill be rais'd to a more quick degree, 
As a reward for his hypocriſy. 


Thus have the Aib'iſts been diſtinQly try'd : 


The #r/, for raſhneſs, impudence and pride, 
For his abuſe of nature's ſacred laws, 
And holding off when reaſon prov'd the cauſe, 


The /econd, for his want of wit to chuſe 


The ſafeſt way, the dangerous refuſe. 

The 2hird, ſor his profane hypocriſy, 

And boldly telling a religious lie. 

The trial done I have no more to ſay, 
Their next appeal is on the judgment-day ; 


When, to their ſhame, Goo will his power exert, : 


And in their ruin will himſelf aſſert. 


| GLoky Bs To Goo. 
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Ir you give attention (ſays Solomon you 
ſhall receive inſtruction; and if you take 
pleaſure in hearing, you ſhall become wile. 
None are too old to receive inſtruction :. 
The beſt and moſt grave will confeſs, that 
he is ignorant of many things, ſaith Cicero. 
Salon was not aſhamed to ſay, that, in his 
old age, he was a learner. And Julianus, 
the lawyer, ſaid, that when he had one 
foot in the grave, he would have the other 
in the ſchool. 
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DEAUTY. 


IHE RE is nothing which gives one 
ſo pleaſing a proſpect of human na- 
ture, as the contemplation of Wiſdom and 
Beauty: The latter is the peculiar portion 
of that ſex which is therefore called fair; 
but the happy concurrence of both theſe 
excellencies in the ſame perſon, is a cha- 
racter too celeſtial to be frequently met 
with. Beauty is an over-weaning ſelf⸗ ſuffi- 


cient thing, careleſs of providing itſelf an 


more ſubſtantial ornaments; nay, ſo little 
does it conſult its own intereſt, that it too 
often defeats itſelf, by betraying that inno- 
cence which renders it lovely and deſirable. 


As therefore virtue makes a beautiful 


woman appear more beautiful, ſo Beauty 


makes a virtuous woman really more vir- 


tuous. Whilſt I am conſidering theſe two 
perfections gloriouſly united in one perſon, 


I cannot help repreſenting to my mind the 


image of EMILIA. 


- Whoever beheld the charming EMILIA, 
without feeling in his breaſt at once the 


glow 


— — 
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22 BEA UT V. 


glow of love, and the tendereſt of virtuous 
friendſhip? The unſtudied graces of her 
behaviour, and the pleaſing accents of her 
tongue, inſenſibly draw you on to wiſh for 
a nearer enjoyment of them; but even her 
ſmiles carry in them a ſilent reproof to the 
impulſes of licentious love. Thus, though 
the attractives of her Beauty play almoſt 


irreſiſtibly upon you, and create deſire, you 


immediately ſtand corrected, not by the 


ſeverity, but the decency of her virtue. 


That ſweetneſs and good humour, Which 
is viſible in her face, naturally diffuſes it- 
ſelf into every word and action: A man 
muſt be a ſavage, who, at the ſight of 
EMILIA, is not more inclined to do her 
good, than gratify himſelf. Her perſon, 
as it is thus {tudiouſly embelliſhed by na- 
ture, thus adorned with unpremeditated 
graces, 1s a fit lodging for a mind fo fair 


and lovely ; there dwells rational piety, 


modeſt hope, and cheartul reſignation. 

It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea 
of that ſex, which was created to refine the 
Joys, and ſoften the cares of humanity, by 
the moſt agreeable participation, to conſi- 
der them merely as objects of fight. This 


is abridging them of their natural extent 
of power, to put them upon a level with 
their pictures at Knellers (at the painter's 
room). How much nobler is the contem- 


plation of r Beauty; A mens by virtue, 
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BreAUTY. 208 


and commanding our eſteem and love, 
while it draws our obſervation? How faint 
and ſpiritleſs are the charms of a coquet, 
when compared with the real lovelineſs of 


EMILIA's innocence, piety, good humour, 
and truth; virtues which add a new ſoitneſs 


to her ſex, and even beautify her Beauty 


That agreeableneſs which muſt have other- 


wiſe appeared no longer in the modeſt vir- 
gin, is now preſerved in the tender mother, 


the prudent friend, and the faithful wife. 


Colours, artfully ſpread upon canvas, may 
entertain the eye, but not affect the heart, 


and ſhe who takes no care to add to the 
natural graces of her perſon any excelling 
qualities, may be allowed ſtill to amuſe as 


a picture, but not to triumph as a Beauty. 
When Adam is introduced by Milton 


deſcribing Eve in Paradiſe, and relating to 
the angel the impreſſion he felt upon ſeeing 
her at her firſt creation; he does not repre- 
ſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her ſhape, 
or features, but by the luſtre of her mind, 
which ſhone in them, and gave them their 
power of charming. TEE: 


Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, 
In all her geſtures dignity and love. 


Without this irradiating power, the 
proudeſt fair one ought to know, whatever 
her glaſs may tell her to the contrary, that 

her moſt perfect features are uninform'd 


and dead. 
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34 BENEVOLENCE. 


This ſubject cannot be better cloſed, than 
by a ſhort epitaph, written by Ben Johnſon, 
with a ſpirit that nothing could inſpire, 
but ſuch an object as we have been de- 
ſcribing: 

Underneath this tone 44 lie, 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which when alive did vigour give, 
To as much beauty as could live. 


B EN EVOIL EN CE. 
As Benevolence is the moſt ſociable of 
all virtues, ſo is it of the largeſt extent; 


for there is not any man, either ſo great or 
{o little, but he is yet eh of giving or 


receiving benefits. 


Let us always uſe God's bleflings, as 
bounties, with moderation and temperance, 


and remember the poor for Gop has given 


to ſome, too little for their convenience, 
and to others, more than they need, that 
neither ſide may want an occation for ex- 


erciſing their virtue. He beſtows upon us 


ſufficient for the relief of our brethren, that 


we may obtain his mercy. And on the 
other hand, the poor when they are re- 
freſhed by our liberality, give Gop thanks 
for putting it into our hearts, and recom- 


mend us to him in their prayers. 
It is the duty of every individual, to be 
a friend to mankind, as it is his intereſt, . 


chat men ſhould be friendly to him. 
BENE. 
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BENEFITS. 
The greateſt Benefits of all, have no wit- 


neſs, but lie concealed in the conſcience. 


A kind benefactor makes a man happy 


as ſoon as he can, and as much as he can. 


There ſhould be no delay in a Benefit, but 


the modeſty of the receiver. If we cannot 
foreſee the requeſt, let us however imme 
diately grant it; it is ſo grievous a thing 
to ſay, I beg, the very word puts a man 
outof countenance, and it is a double kind- 
neſs to do the thing, and ſave an honeſt 


man the confuſion of a bluſh. 


Let no one be weary of rendering good 
offices ; for by obliging others we are really 
kind to ourſelves. 5 5 

No man ever was a loſer by good works; 


for, tho' he may not be immediately re- 
warded, yet, in proceſs of time, ſome hap- 
py emergency or other occurs to convince 


him, that virtuous men are the darlings of 
providence. 

B OO K 8. 

Ir a man was to conſider for what end 


life is given him, quidnam victuri gignimur, 


he would readily enquire after the Books 


that could direct him beſt. But in this he 


is apt to meet with very different advices. 
If he be already /worn to a party, he muſt 


be directed by his maſters ; and if he is on- 
ly to follow the ſtarts of his own fancy, 


36 B O O EKS. 
he can hardly have a worſe guide. If again 
he is to aſk counſel of every party, he muſt 
be much divided about what he ſhall chuſe. 
Here is, however, one fixed point, as to 
Books of religion; all parties of chriſten- 
dom acknovledge one Book, which is call- 
ed 7he Bible, as the ſtandard of all belief 
and practice: and though it is called but 
one Book, yet it is a collection of many, 
and contains a variety of ſubjects which 
need not be enumerated. Wherefore for 
thoſe who acknowledge the ſcriptures both 
to be authentic and divine, and who may 
want to know the beſt rules of living, in or- 
der to be happy in the next world, and even 
in this, ſuch perſons will find in that neg- 
lected collection of writings, what will be 
uſeful for both theſe ends, and an agree- - 
ableneſs of ſtyle very diſtinguiſhing. When 
happily a perſon entertains ſuch a value for 
the Bible, he will of conſequence make it 
a good part of his ſtudy; and will approve 
of other Books on religion, as they ſhall 
appear to agree to that ſtandard. Let him 
dip into commentaries and ſermons, and 
wherever he thinks his weak faith may be 
beſt aſſiſted, though he may chance to 
think ſome of thoſe religious Books a lit- 
tle too heavy, he ſhould not reject them 
all in a lump: for that which he may ſup- 
poſe to be the effect of his delicate taſte, 
may be in reality but the weakneſs of his 


appetite. 5 lale | 
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2 A late well received Author thus points out 


the beauty and elegance of the ſcriptures. 


Methinks I diſcern a conformity between 
the Book of nature, and the Book of ſerip- 
ture. ns 

In the Book of nature, the Divine 


TEACHER ſpeaks, not barely to our ears, 
but to all our ſenſes. And it is very re- 


markable, how he varzs his addreſs !—ob-. 


ſerve his grand and auguſt works. In theſe, 
he uſes the ſtyle of Majeſty. We may call 


it, the true ſublime. It ſtrikes with awe, 


and tranſports the mind. View his ordi- 
_ nary operations. Here, he deſcends to a 


plainer dialect. This may be termed, the 


famihar ſtyle. We comprehend it with 
eaſe, and attend to it with pleaſure. In 
the more ornamented parts of the creation, 


he clothes his meaning with elegance. All 
is rich and brilliant. We are delighted ; 
we are charmed. And what fi 18 this, but 
the farid ſtyle ? 
A variety 3 ſimilar, runs through = 
the ſcriptures. Would you fee hiftory, in 


all her /mplicity, and all her force moſt 
_ beautifully eaſy, yet irreſiſtibly ſtriking?— 


Sec her, or rather feel her energy, tonch= 
ing the niceſt movements of the ſoul, and 


trlumphing over our paſſions, in the in- 


imitable narrative of Toſeph's lite. — The. 


repreſentation of Hſau's bitter Diſtreſs 4 


92 . . 


38 Books. 
the converſation . of Jonathan, and 
his gallant friend ; the memorable jour- 
nal of the diſciples going to Emmaus ||; 
are finiſhed models of the zmpaſſioned and 
_ effeting.—Here is nothing ſtudied ; no 
fights of fancy ; no embelliſhments of 
oratory. Let, how inferior is the epifode 
of Nijus and Eurialus, tho' worked up by 
the moſt maſterly hand in the world, to the 
undiſſembled artleſs fervencyof theſe ſerip- 
tural ſketches: 
Are we pleaſed with the elevation and 
dignity of an Heroic poem; or the tenderneſs 
and perplexity of a dramatic performance? 
In the book of Job, they are both united, 
and both unequalled. — Conformably to 
the exacteſt rules of art, as the action 15 
vances, the incidents are more alarming, 
and the images more magnificent. THe - 
: language glows, and the pathos ſwells ; 
till, at laſt, the DFI himſelf makes his 
entrance. He ſpeaks from the whirlwind, 
and ſummons the creation: ſummons 
Heaven, and all its ſhining hoſt ; the ele- 
ments, and their moſt wonderfal. roduc- _ 
tions; to vouch for the wiſdom of his pro- 
vidential diſpenſations.—His word ſtrikes 
terror, and flaſhes conviction : decides the 
momentous controverſy, and cloſes the au- 
guſt drama, with al 1 — d and : 
grandeur. - bs 


1 Sam, xviil 19, 20. || Luke xxiv, 13, Ec. 
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If we ſometimes chuſe a plaintive ſtrain; 
ſuch as ſoftens the mind, and ſooths an 
agreeable melancholy: are any of the an- 
cient tragedies ſuperior, in the eloquence 
of mourning, to David's pathetic elegy on 
his beloved Jonathan ; to his moſt paſ- 
ſionate and inconlolable moan I. over 
the lovely but unhappy Abſalom; or to 
that melodious woe, which warbles and 
| bleeds, in every line of Jeremiab s lamen- 
tation? 

Would we be entertained with ah dar- 
ing ſublimity of Homer, or the correct ma- 
jeſty of Virgil? with the expreſſive deli- 
cCacy of Horace, or the rapid excurſions of 

Pindar? behold them joined, behold them 
excelled, in the odes of Myofes, and the eu- 

a chariſtie hymn of Deborah ; in the exalt- 
ed devotion of the pſalms, and the glori- f 

dus enthuſiaſm of the prophets. 

Only with this difference, that the for- 
mer are tuneful trif}zrs ||, and amuſe the 
fancy with empty fiction: the latter are 
teachers ſent from Gop, and make the 

ſoul ove unto ſalvation. —— The Bible, is not 

only the brighteſt ornament, but the moſt. 


invaluable depolitum. On a richt, a prac. _ 


tical knowledge of theſe lively oracles, de- 


pends the preſent comfort, and the endleſs 

: felicity of mankind. Whatever, therefore, 

in ſtud, Vor cone rſation, has no connection . 
D 4 VV 


I 2 Sam. i. 19, Cc. f 2 Sam. xvili. 33. Laudlit ain 
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with their divine contents; may be rec- 
koncd among the 7oys of literature, or the 
opbers of diſcourſe. 
Here again the Book of ſcripture, is 
ſomewhat like the magazine of nature. 
What can we defire, for our accommodati- 
on and delight, which this ſtore-houſe of 
conveniences does not afford ? what can 
we wiſh, for our edification and improve- 
ment, which that fund of knowledge does 
not ſupply ? of theſe we may truly affirm, 
each, in its reſpective kind, 15 Profitable 
unto all things. 
Are we admirers of Antiquity #- Hors: 
e are led back, beyond the univerſal de- 
ee and far beyond the date of any other 
annals. We are introduced among the 
5 carlieſt inhabitants of the earth. We take 

a view of mankind, in their undiſguiſed 
primitive plainneſs ; when the days of their 
life were but little ſhort of a thouſand years. 
We are brought acquainted with the origi- | 
nal of nations; with the creation of the 
world ; ; and with the birth of time itſelf. 
Are we delighted with wo/t atchieve- 


_ ments.—Where is any thing comparable 


to the miracles in Egypt, and the wonders 
in the field of Zoan? to the memoirs of 
the Iſraelites, paſſing through the depths 
of the ſea; ſojourning amidit the inhoſpi- 

table deſerts; and conquering the king- 

| doms of Canaan *—Where ſhall we meet 
| with 


— 


r 
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with inſtances of martial bravery, equal 
to the prodigious exploits of the judges ; 
or the adventurous deeds of Jes valiant 
ſon, and his matchleſs band of worthzes ? 

Here, we behold the fundamental laws 
of the univerſe, ſometimes ſuſpended, 
ſometimes reverſed: and not only the 


current of Jordan, but the courſe of 
nature controuled. In ſhort, when we en- 
ter the field of ſcripture, we tread—on en- 
chanted ſhall I ſay ? rather—on conſecrated 


ground, Where aſtoniſhment and awe are 


awakened, at every turn. Where is all, 


more than all, the marvelous of romance ||; 
connected with all the preciſion and ſanc- 


tity of truth. 


If we want maxims of wiſdom, or have 


a taſte for the /aconic ſtyle; how copiouſly 
may our wants be ſupplied, and how de- 


licately our taſte gratified ! eſpecially, in 
the book of Proverbs, Ecelgſiaſtes, and ſome 


of the minor prophets. Here are the moſt 
ſage leſſons of inſtruction; adapted to every 
circumſtance of life; formed upon the 
experience of all preceeding ages; and per- 
fected by the unerring SPIRIT of inſpira- 

tion, —Thele delivered, with ſuch remark- 
able conciſenels ; ; that one might venture | 
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42 Book S. 
to ſay, every word is a ſentence . At leaſt 
every ſentence may be called an apothegm ; 
ſparkling with brightneſs of thought, or 
weighty with ſolidity of ſenſe. The whole, 
like a profuſion of pearls—each containing, 
in a very ſmall compaſs, a value almoſt 
immenſe—a// heaped up (as an ingenious 
critic ſpeaks) with a confuſed magnificence, 
above the little niceties of order. 

If we look for the /rength of reaſoning, 
and the warmth of exhortation : the inſi- 
nuating arts of genteel addreſs, or the an- 
ly boldneſs of impartial reproof: all the 
thunder of the orator, without any of his 
oſtentation; all the politeneſs of the cour- 

tier, without any of his flattery: let us have 
recourſe to the acts of the apoſtles, and to 
the epiſtles of St. Paul. Theſe are a /pe- 
cimen, or rather theſe are the Standard, of 
them all. 1 
I do not wonder, n that a taſte - 
fo refined and a judgment ſo correct as 
Milton's, ſhould diſcern higher attractives 
in the volume of inſpiration, than in the 
0 moſt celebrated authors of Greece and Rome. 5 


3 — 1 er not the more. 
Ceaſe I 70 wander, Where the es haunt 
7 Clear : 


4 What Cicer ſaid of Thucidides, i is more eminently waes 


concerning our royal moraliſt, and his rich collection of 


. ethics; concerning our evangelical hiſtorians, and their 


copious variety of facts. Eun adeo eſſe rebus plenum refer- 
tumque, ut prope verborum nunerum numero rerum aquet. 
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Clear ſpring orsſhady grove, or ſunny hill, 


Smit with the love of ſacred ſong: but CHIEF 
Thee Sion, and the flowry banks beneath, 
That waſh thy ballowed feet, and warbling 


Nightly I viſit 7. (flow, 


+ That is, He ſtill was pleaſed to ſtudy the beauties 
« of the ancient poets ; but his higheſt delight was in the 


* ſongs of Sion, in the holy ſcriptures, and in theſe he me- 


di tated day and night.“ 
See Dr. Newton's Edit, 
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CHARACTER 


U T it out of the power of truth to 
give you an ill Character; and if you 


are reported to be a diſhoneſt man, let your 
practice give the lie to it; which is abſo- 
lutely in your power to do; for who can 
' hinder you from being juſt, ſincere and 
good-natured, if you are ſo inclined? | 


Te qual! fications of a good CHARACTER. 


The man who duly weighs and con- 
ſiders the nature of thoſe things in which 


he is embarked, and then contrives accord- 
ingly; who calmly and wiſely deliberates 
before he acts or ſpeaks ; who, by a pro- 


vident forecaſt, apprizes himſelf of 260d | | 
or evil before it comes, fo as to be duly 


prepared for it; who obſerves an exact 


decency and propriety in his outward con- 
duct, according to the ends he is ſeeking 
to compaſs; whois neither rude nor boiſ- 
terous, conceited or affected in his carri- 
age or behaviour; ſuch a man every ne 
Vill naturally ęſteem. He who is careful 
4 give ev very one his due; who is undiſ- 


Suiſed i 
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guiſed and ſincere in his ſpeech, punctual 
in his contracts; faithful in his promiſes ; 
unwilling to do any man the leaſt injury, 

in his body, reputation or eſtate, to grati- 
fy any particular humour, or to ſerve any 
private purpoſe, wil certainly gain the 
greateſt confidence; who is ſolicitous to ex- 
preſs a grateful ſenſe of favours received; 


who regards every friendly office done him, 
or kindneſs intended him, as laying him 


under generous obligations to take the firſt 


opportunity to requite ; may depend upon 
| the good wiſhes and ready ſervice, not only of 


thoſe whom he then in his turn obliges, but 


all ikewiſe who. ſee and obſerve him. The 
man who is moderate in the uſe of ſenſitive 
enjoyments; who can reſtrain his appetite, 
and 1s careful, by no kind of exceſs, to. 
prejudice either his health or his reaſon ; 
who has neither an immoderate thirſt after 
fame or wealth, but has his deſire under 
due regulation and government ; will not 
fail of the good opinion, or good Word, even 


| of thoſe Who may not be able or ng to imi- 
fate Bum. 


CTHARTTY. 


'Cnanity is taken Gs only for 
giving of alms, ſometimes for having 5 
favourable opinion of others: but the pro- 
per interpretation of the word is Love, % L 

4 
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St. Paul has fixed the meaning of it, and 
clearly ſhewn its effects. 1 Cor. xiii. of 
which chapter the following is a beautiful 
paraphraſe. 5 


Did ſweeter ſounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angels ſung: 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or ſcience can define ; 
And had I power to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the ſpeeches of the babbling earth : 
Did SHapracn's zeal my glowing breaſt inſpire, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire 
Or had I faith like that which Isr AEL ſaw, 
When Mos Es gave them miracles and law : 
Yet, gracious CHARIT x, indulgent gueſt, 
Were not thy power exerted in my breaſt; 
Thoſe ſpeeches would ſend up unheeded pray'r: 
That ſcorn of life would be but wild deſpair : | 
A cymbals found were better than my voice: 
My faith were form, my eloquence were noiſe. 
CHariTyY, decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abjeQ mind : 
Knows with juſt reins and gentle hand to guide, 
Betwixt vile ſhame and arbitrary pride. | 
Not ſoon provok'd, ſhe caſily forgives; 
Soft peace ſhe brings where-ever ſhe arrives: 
She builds our quiet, as ſhe forms our lives; 
Lays the rough paths of peeviſh nature ev'n; 
And opens in each heart a little HE Av'x. 
Each other gift, which Gop on man beſtows, 
Its proper bounds, and due reflection knows ; 
To one fix*d purpoſe dedicates its pow'r; 
And finiſhing its act, exiſts no more.- 


Thus 
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hereafter, this ſhews that we have faith: 


ire. 47 
Thus, in obedience to what HRA v'x decrees, 
Knowledge ſhall fail, and prophecy ſhall ceaſe : 
But laſting CyariTY's more ample ſway, 
Nor bound by time, nor ſubject to decay, 
In happy triumph ſhall for ever live, 
And endleſs good diffuſe, and endleſs praiſe receive, 
As thro? the artiſt's interveneing glaſs, 
Our eye obſerves the diſtant planets paſs, 
A little we diſcover ; but allow, TE 
That more remains unſeen than art can ſhow :- 


So whilſt our mind to knowledge wou'd improve, 
(ts feeble eye intent on things above) 


High as we may, we lift our reaſon up, 
By Fair R directed and confirm'd by Hope, 


vet are we able only to ſurvey 


Dawnings of beams, and promiſes of day. 
Hreav*'n's fuller efluence mocks our dazzled fight ; 


Too great its ſwiftneſs, and too ſtrong its light. 

But ſoon the mediate clouds ſhall be diſpell' d- 
'The ſun ſhall ſoon be face to face beheld, 

In all hisFobes, with all his glory on, 


Seated ſublime on his meridian throne. 
Then conſtant Fal TH and holy Hoes ſhall die, 


| One loſt in certainty, and one in joy: 
Whilſt thou, more happy pow'r, fair CHariTY, 
_ Triumphant ſiſter, greateſt of the three, 


Thy office and thy nature ſtill the ſame, 
Laſting thy lamp, and unconſum'd thy flame, 
Shalt ſtill ſurvive,— 


Shalt ſtand before the hott of He av'n confeſt, : 
For ever Well, and for ever —_ 


If we believe that low can wad us 


{5 


48 CHARITY. 

if we ſuffer on a proſpect of reward, this 
ſhews that we have hope: But if we go 
no farther, where is our Charity? Or where 
is our religion? The Devils believe and trem- 
ble; and Hope without Charity, were but 
preſumption. 

Religion not only requires a change of 
the objects of our affections, but a chan ge 
of the principle likewiſe. _ 

That which is not loved for itſelf (fays 
St. Auſtin) is not loved at all: it is only 
wanted for its uſefulneſs. = 

Thus Charity and Self-lcve are ever to be 
conſidered as two oppoſite principles: and 
whatever the Apoſtle ſays of the one, the 
reverſe is to be ſaid of the other. For in- 
ſtance, Charity ſeeketh not its own, ſuffereth 
Long, and is kind, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in miquity, Sc. Self-love is intereſted, 
impatient, unkind, and delighted with 
ſcandal. 
5 Nothing (ſays Penelon, Archbiſhop of 
Cambray,) contributes more to make men 
polite and civilized, than true and genuine 
Charity ; and nothing cures them ſooner 
and more generally of all ſuch faults as are 
. prejudicial to human ſociety, and incom- 
patible with the ſweet intercourſe and cor- 
reſpondence among men. Before Charity 
has inſpired the mind with moderation, 
and ruled the affections of the heart, all 
in us 1s obeys and yields to the dictates of 


pra 
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pride and ſelf- love; but in a different man- 
ner according to the difference of tempers 
and characters. In ſuch as are better bred, 
and have a greater knowledge of the world, 
pride and ſelf love ſeldom dare to make their 
appearance in their natural form, but they 
are not a whit the lefs real for that: they 
are, after all, the true motiyes of what we 
do, and even of the care we take to hide 
them. In other men, who are leſs diſguiſ- 
ed, and in whom nature borrows leſs from 
art, and fhews itſelf in greater plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, pride and ſelf-love do then ap- 
pear in a much more ſhocking manner; 
they are always found ready to judge raſh- 
ly, and to decide poſitively on every thing, 
without the leaſt diſcretion or prudence: 
They have but very fmall regard for others, 
and indiſcriminately make uſe of all expreſ- 
ſions that come to hand. They command 
imperiouſly, and obey unwillingly. What 
ever appears true to them, they utter it as 
a certainty; and whatever oppoſes it, is 
looked on by them as unjuſt and unreaſo- 
nable. Qppoſitian has ſeldom any other 
effect with them, than to give them the 
ſpleen; and it ſeldom has happened that 
they yield to advice or arguments, unleſs 
they are accompanied with all the ways 
that can poſſibly render leſs odious to them 
the idea given of the wrong they may be 


in. 
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Charity no ſooner begins to take root in 
the heart, but it makes all thoſe weak- 
nefles vaniſh at once. It ſoftens what is 
hard and rough; it cures that preſumpti- 


on and haughtineſs that pretends to decide 
and judge of every thing; it inſtructs 


us how to doubt, and how to reflect; to 
be teachable, and not to rely too much on 


our own wiſdom and underſtanding. It 


deſtroys all manner of poſitiveneſs, and 
moderates the very tone of our voice; and 


in ſuch perſons, as are already polite and en- 
dowed with the qualities that render peo- 


ple lovely to the reſt of mankind, it gives 
this charming outſide a motive and an in- 


ward principle far different ſrom ſelf-love. 


c HAST II v. 


Cu As TITy conſiſts in a fix d abhorrence 
of all forbidden ſenſual indulgencies, a re- 
collection of paſt impurities with ſhame 


and ſorrow; a reſolute guard over our 
thoughts, paſſions, and actions for the fu- 


ture; a ſteady abſtinence from the diſtant. 

approaches of luſt and indecency ; a lively 
conſciouſneſs of the holineſs of the Su- 
preme Being, and a Rad ant hope 


of ſalvation. 
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CHILDREN. vide PARENT.) 

D1soBEDIENT: Children not only offend 
their parents, but reſiſt tlie aaa of 
Gor, as may be read Epbe/. Vi. I. CHil- 
dren obey your parents in the Lond. There 
is the command: the rebellion therefore 
runs higher than they think ; for it is not 
man, but God, that they diſobey, and for 
their diſobedierice Gop will puniſh them. 
It may be the tenderneſs of Parents willnot 
ſuffer them; or that Children are grown 
beyond their correction: In which caſe all 
they can do, 1s, to complain to Gop; and 
if ſo, he will handle them more ſeverely 
than their Parents could. 

The fin of diſobedience, in Children 
ſprung from religious Parents, is a greater 
ſin, than the fin of young Heathens and In- 
fadels; and fo will their account be alſo ; 
better would it have been for them had 
they been the offspring of ſavage Indianc, 
nay, of beaſts; than of duch Parents; whoſe 
counſels diſobeyed, hopes and prayers fru- 
ſtrated, will prove fad aggravations. | 

It is uſual with God to retaliate men's 
diſobedience. to their Parents in kind: 
commonly our own Children ſhall pay us 

ome for it. I have read in a grave Au- 
thor, of a wicked wretch that dragged his 
father along the houle ; the father begged 
of him not to draw him beyond ſuch a 


1 5 place, 
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place, for, ſaid he,“ I dragged my father 
no farther.” This was a fad, but juſt re- 
tribution of Gop. Such Children who 
have, by the care and affection of their 
Parents, reaped the bleſſing of a good edu- 

cation, ought to admire God's goodneſs 
to them in that particular, and to ho- 

nour ſuch Parents, for the tye is double 

upon them ſo to do; alſo to exert their 

utmoſt endeavours to be the joy of their 

hearts and comfort of their lives, if living: 
If not, yet ſtill to remember the mercy, 
and tread their paths; that both may re- 

joice together hereafter, and bleſs God for 

| each other to all eternity. 


— — ·—— . . ̃ :— — 


COMPORT. 


Turkr are two ſorts of perſons ſcarce to 
be comforted, viz. a rich man, when he 


finds himſelf dying ; and a beauty, when 
the ſees her charms fading. 


COMPASSION. 


Tarr eternal Gop, in whom we live, 
and move, and have our Being, has im- 
preſſed upon us all one nature, which as 
an emmanation from him, who is univer- 
ſal Life, preſſes us by natural fociety toa 
__ cloſe union with each other; which is, me- 
thinks, a ſort of enlargement of our vet 
{elves when we run into the ideas, —_— 
and 
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and concerns of our brethren: by this force 
of their make, men are inſenſibly hurried 
into each other; and, by a ſecret charm, we 
lament with the unfortunate, and rejoice 
with the glad; for it is not poſſible for an hu- 
man heart to be averſe to any thing that is 
human: but, by the very mein and geſture 
of the joyful and diſtreſſed, we riſe and fall 
into their condition; and ſince joy is com- 
municative, tis reaſonable that grief ſhould 
be contagious, both which are ſeen and 
felt at a look, for one man's eyes are 
ſpectacles to another to read his heart: 
thoſe uſeful and honeſt inſtruments do not 
only diſcover objects to us, but make our- 
ſelves alſo tranſparent; for they, in ſpite of 
diſſimulation, When the Heart is full, will ; 
brighten into gladneſs, or guſh into tears: 
from this foundation in nature is kindled 

that noble ſpark of caleſtial fire, we 
call Charity or Compaſſion, which opens 
our boſoms and extends our arms to em- 
brace all mankind, and by this it is that 
the amorous man is not more ſuddenly 
melted with beauty than the e 
nate with miſery. 


Ah! little think the gay neentious Pond, 


W hom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround; 
They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot watte; 


That one inceſſant ſtruggle render life, 


84 COMPASS$1ON 
"Ab! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel this very moment, death 

And all the ſad variety of pain! 

How many ſink in the devouring flood, 

Or more deyouring flame. How many bleed, 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man. 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; 
Shut from the common air, and common uſe 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 


Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of miſery. Sore pierc'd by wintry winds, 
How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut 
Of chearleſs poverty. How many ſhake 
Wich all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
VUnbounded paſſion, madneſs, guilt, remorſe; 


Whenge tymbled headlong from the height of life, 


T They furniſh matter for the tragic muſe. 


Even, in the vale, where wiſdom loves to dwell, 
With friendſhip, peace, and contemplation join'd, 


How many, rack'd with honeſt paſ ions, droop 


With deep retir'd diſtreſs. How many ſtand. 
Around the death-bed of their deareſt friends... 


And point the parting anguiſh. Thought fond man N 
Of theſe, and all the thouſand nameleſs ills, 


One ſcene of toil, of ſuffering, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career would ſtand appall'd 
Ard heedleſs rambling impulſe learn to think; 


Tie conſcious heart of charity would warm, 


A nd her wide wiſh benevolence dilate; 


The ſocial tear wou'driſe, the ſocial ſigh; 
Ard uo clear perfection, gradual bliſs, 


| Ketmivg Mill, the ſocial paſſions work, 


It 
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It is in every body 5 obſervation with what 
diſadvantage a poor man enters upon _ 
moſt ordinary affairs; for as certain] 
wealth gives acceptance and grace to all bar 


its poſſellor ſays or does, iv poverty creates 
diſeſteem, ſcorn and prejudice to all the 
undertakings of the indigent : the neceſſi- 


tous man, has neither hands, lips, or un- 
derſtanding, for his own, or his friends 


uſe, but is in the ſame condition with 
the ſick, with this difference only, that 
his, is an infection no man will re- 
lieve, or afliſt, or if he does, tis ſeldom 
with ſo much pity as contempt, and ra- 
ther for the oſtentation of the e e 
than Compaſſion on the patient: It is a 


circumſtance, wherein a man finds all the 


good he deſerves inacceſſible, all the ill 


unavoidable; and the poor hero is as cer- 
tainly ragged, as the poor villain hanged : 
under thefe preſſures the poor man ſpeaks 


with hefitation, undertakes with irreſolu- 
tion, and acts with diſappointment: he is 


{lighted in mens converiations, overlooked 


in their aſſemblies, and beaten at their 
doors: But, from whence, alas! has he this 
treatment ? from a creature that has only 
the ſupply of, but not an exemption from 


the wants, for which he deſpiſes him: for 


ſuch is the unaccountable inſolence of man, 
he will not tee, that he who is ſup- 
| 1 E ported 
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56 COMPANY, | 
ported, is in the ſame claſs of natural ne- 
ceſlity, with him that wants a ſupport ; and, 
to be helped, implies to be indigent. | 


COMPANY. 


By very circumſpect in the choice of 
your company; in the ſociety of your e- 
quals, you may enjoy pleaſure ; in the ſo- 


ciety of your ſuperiors, you may find pro- 


flt; but to be the beſt in Company, i is to be 


in the way to grow worſe; the beſt means 


to improve, is to be the leaſt there. But 
above all, be the companion of thoſe who 
fear the Lord, and keep his precepts. Nu 
ma Pompilius thought the company of good 
men ſo real a pleaſure, he eſteemed it pre- 
ferable to a Diadem: And, when the Ro- 
man ambaſſadors ſolicited him to accept 
the government, he frankly declared, a- 
mong other reaſons; for declining it, that 
the converſation of men who aſſemble together 
to worſhip God, and to maintain an amicable 


7 charity, was his buſineſs and delight. 


CONDITION. 


Wir never ſee the true ſtate of our own 
Condition till it is illuſtrated to us by its 
contraries: nor do we know how to place . 
a due eſtimation on what we enjoy, till we 


are made acquainted with the want of it. 


Bleſſings are little prized while poſſeſſed, 
but highly eſteemed the very inſtant they 
are preparing for their flight; bitterly re- 
gretted when once they are e gone and to be 


{cen no more. 
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CONSOGIERNS ex. 97 
CONSCIENCE. 

 ConscitEncet (as our divines well ex- 

preſs it) is the judgment of a man upon 


himſelf, as he is ſubject to the judgment of 
Gop. A judgment it is, and a practical 


judgment too; it belongs to the under- 
ſtanding faculty. 1 Cor. xi. 31. If we 


would Judge our ſelves, &c. This ſelf-judg= 
ment is the proper office of the Conſcience; 
and to enable it for this its work and office, 


there are (as is generally obſerved) three 
things belonging to eyery man's Conſci- 


ence. 


can no more do its work, than an Artif. 


cer that wants his ſquare and level, can do 


kis. 


Second, Knowledge of the fats or mat 


ters to be judged, called the Syneidefis. The 


Conference of every man keeps a regiſter 
of his actions, thoughts, and the very ſe- 


crets of the heart. 
Third, An ability and delegated autho- 


rity to paſs judgment on ourſelves and ac- 
tions, according to the rule and Jaw of 
Gop, called Crifs, judgment. Here it 
| fits upon the bench as Gop's vicegerent, 
rololving or yy as he finds the 


5 neerity 


Firſt, A knowledge of the rule or Jaw | 

according to which it is to judge, called 
the Synterefis, which is a treaſury of rules 
and principles, without which Conſcience 
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58 CONSCIENCE. 
Iincerity or hypocriſy of the heart, upon tri- 


al. 1 John iii. 20, 21. 
| Conſcience therefore is a high and awful 
power; it is /o/p Deo minor, next and im- 
mediately under God, our judge; riding, 
as Joſeph did, in the ſecond chariot : and, 
concerning Conſcience, he faith to every. 
man, as he once did to Moſes, with re- 
| ſpect to Pharaoh, See ] have made thee a 
 Gop tr Pharaoh, Exod. vii. 1. The voice 
of Conſcience is the voice of Gop; what 
it bindeth or looſeth on earth, clave non 
errante, is accordingly bound or looſed in 
Heaven, 1 John iii. 21. The greateſt de- 
ference and preciſe obedience is due to its 
command. Its conſolations are, of all, the 
moſt ſweet; and its condemnations (only 
excepting thoſe by the mouth of CHRIS 
in the laſt judgment) moſt terrible. 
Zuinglius ſpoke not without ground, 
when he ſaid, What death would I not 
rather chuſe ? What puniſhment would 
ce I not rather bear? Yea, into what a 
« profound abyſs of Hell would I not ra- 
« ther enter, than to witneſs againſt my 
« Conſcience.” Tis like, he had felt the 
terrors of it to be more bitter than death. 
How many have choſe ſtrangling, rather 
than life, under the terrors of conſcience? 
Wherever you go, conſcienèe accom- 
panies you; whatever you ſay, do, or but 
think, it regiſters and records in order 
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CoNSCIENCE. 59 


to the day of account: when all friends 
forſake you; even when your ſoul forſakes 
your body, Conſcience will not, cannot 
forſake you; when your body 1s weakeſt 
and dulleſt, your Conſcience is moſt vi- 
gorous and active. Never more life in the 
Conſcience, than when death makes its 
neareſt approach to the body : when it 
ſmiles, cheers, acquits and comforts, O 
what a Heaven doth it create within a 
man! and, when it frowns, condemns and 
terrifies, how are all the pleaſures, joys and 
delights of this world clouded, and even be- 
nighted !' Tis certainly the beſt of friends, 
or the worſt of enemies, in the whole cre- 
ation. This is Conſcience, theſe are its 
powers and offices. 


He that commits a ſin, ſhall quickly find 
The preſſing guilt lie heavy on his mind: 
Though bribes, or favour ſhould aſſert his cauſe, 
Pronounce him guiltleſs, and elude the laws: 
None quits himſelf: his own impartial thought 
Will damn; and Conſcience will record the fault. 


Juv. Sat. 13. by Creech. 


There is no true felicity but in a clear and 
open Conſcience; and thoſe are the happy 
converſations, where only ſuch things are 
ſpoken and heard, as we can reflect upon 
afterwards with ſatisfaction, free from any 
mixture of ſhame or repentance. . 


Storms 


65 


ConTENTMENT. 
Storms in the Conſcience will always 


| fortge clouds in the countenance. 


When we are touch'd with ſome important ill, 
How vainly filence would our grief conceal ? 
Sorrow nor joy, can be diſguis'd by art, 
Our Hrebeadt blab the ſecrets of our heart. 

95 Juv. by Hervey. 
_ CEONTENTMENT. 


Tit utmoſt we can hope for in this 
world is Contentment ; if we aim at any 


thing Higher, we ſhall meet with nothing 
but grief and diſappointment. A man 
ſhould direct all his ſtudies and endeavours 
at making himſelf eaſy now, and happy 
hereafter. 2 . 


The truth of it is, if all the happineſs 
that is diſperſed through the whole race of 


mankind, in this world, were drawn toge- 
ther, and put into the poſſeſſion of any 
ſingle man, it would not make a very hap- 


py Being: Though; on the contrary, if 
the miferies of the whole ſpecies were fix- 


ed in a fingle perſon, they would make 
a very miſerable one. 


This virtue does indeed produce, in ſome 
meaſure, all thoſe effects which the Alchy- 
miſt uſually aſcribes to what he calls the 


Philoſophers ſtone; and if it does not bring 
riches, it does the ſame thing, by baniſh- 
ing the defire of them. If it cannot re- 
move the diſquietudes ariſing out of a 


man's 
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Con TEN T MEN r. 01 
man's mind, body, or fortune, it makes 


him eaſy under them. It extinguiſhes all 


and ingratitude towards 


murmur, repining, An 


that Being who has allotted him his part to 


act in this world. It deftroys all ingrdi- 


nate ambition, and every tendency to cor- 


ruption, with regard to the community 


wherein he is placed. It gives ſweetneſs 
to his converſation, and a Perpetual ſereni- 
ty to all his thoughts. 


Upon the whole, a contented mind i 18 


the greateſt bleffing a man can enjoy in 
this world; and if, in the preſent life, his 
happineſs 411758 from the ſubduing of his 
deſires, it will ariſe in the next from the | 


e of them. 


| Farewell aſpiring thoughts, no more | 
My ſoul ſhall leave the peaceful more, 
I.0ù fail ambition's main; 
Fallacious as the harlot's kiſs, 
You promiſe me uncertain bliſs, 
And give me certain pain. 


A beauteous proſpe ct firſt you ſhew, 
Which &er ſurvey'd you paint ANEW 
And paint ĩt wond” rous pleaſant : 
This in a third is quickly loſt; 
Thus future good we covet moſt, 

But ne'er enjoy the preſent. 
Deluded on from ſcene to ſcene 
Me never end, but till begin, 

By flatt'ring hope betray'd; 
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62 CoNTEN T: 
I'm weary of the painful chace, 
Loet others run this endleſs race 
To catch a flying ſhade. 


Let others boaſt their uſeleſs wealth ; 

Have I not honeſty and health? 
Which riches cannot give : 

| Let others to preferment ſoar, 

And, changing liberty for pow'r, 
In golden ſhackles live. 


Tis time, at length, I ſhould be wiſe, 

Tis time to ſeek ſubſtantial joys; 

Joys out of fortune's pow'r, 

Wealth, honours, dignities and fame, 

Are toys the blind capricious dame 
Takes from us ev'ry hour. 


Come, conſcious virtue, fill my breaſt, 
And bring Content, thy daughter, dreſs'd 
In ever ſmiling charms: 
| Let ſacred friendſhip too attend; 
A friendſhip worthy of my friend, 
Such as my Lzlius warms. 
With theſe I'll in my boſom make 
A bulwark, fortune cannot ſhake, 
Tho? all her ſtorms ariſe; 
Look down and pity gilded ſtaves, 
Deſpiſe ambition's giddy knaves, 
And wiſh (he * were . ; 
Kev. Mr. Duo. 


GN. 


ConTEMPLATION, &. 63 
CONTEMPLATION. 

Re11610Us Contemplation is a fixed 

attention of the mind, a ſolemn ſurvey, or 


ſerious conſideration of the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, in order to increaſe and 


enrich the underſtanding, refreſh the me- 


mory, inform and quicken the conſcience, 


elevate and inflame the virtuous paſſions, 


form holy reſolutions, and converſe with 
| GoD. . \ 


CONVERSATION. 


THERE is a ſet of 1 imperious and arro- 


gant people, with whom it is dangerous 
to engage, that always arrogate reaſon and 


ſenſe to themſelves, and allow no one elſe 


to be in the right, nor ſo much as com- 


lain of their behaviour. 


It is highly requiſite for a man to avoid 
too much familiarity in Converſation. It 
is an old Eugliſb adage, too much familia- 


rity breeds contempt. 80 he that familia- 


rizes himſelf, preſently loſes the ſuperio- 
_ rity, that his ſerious air and good deport- 


ment gave him, and conſequently his cre- 
dit. The more common humaa thiags 


are, the leſs they are eſteemed ; for com- 
"munication diſcovers imperfections that a 
prudent reſerve concealed. We muſt not 
be too familiar with ſuperiors, becauſe of 
N danger; 
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64 CoURAG |: 
danger ; nor with inferiors, by reaſon of 
indecency ; ; and far leſs with mean * 


whom ignorance renders inſolent; for, be- 
ing inſenſible of the honour done m, 


they preſume it is their due. 
We 


are generally weary of thoſe men 
moſt, whom we ought never to be weary 


of at all. 


Formal civilities and ceremonies are a 


kind of tyranny which render men unſo- 
ciable, even in ſociety itſelf. 
Plutarch adviſes to moderate and cor- 


rect all baſe, unworthy and hurtful paſſions ; 


that in all our converſation we may be o- 


pen-hearted ; and that we may not ſeck 


to over-reach or deceive others in any of 
our dealings. 


Let your converfation, with men, be ſo- 


ber and fincere; your devotion to Gop, du- 
tiful and decent; let the one be hearty, 
and not haughty ; let the other be humble, 
but not homely. So live with men, as if 


Gop ſaw you; ſo pray to Gop, as if men 


heard 8 


COURAGE. 


TRUE Courage finds always ſome re- 
medy or other; it is not enough to expect 
death calmly and unconcerned, unleſs with- 
out being afraid of it, we uſe all our en- 
deavours to avoid it. 


He 
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CORA GE. 65 
He who cannot ſuffer, has nothing of 
Courage; true Courage never ſuffers itſelf 


to be entirely depreſſed. 


It is not to be eſteemed an effect of Cou- 
rage, to make death a ſanctuary from the 
:nevitable miſeries of a hated life; but to 


be either willing to die in the height of 
human enjoyments, or to be reſolved to 


live to brave thoſe very calamities which 
would tempt any man to die, is the pecu- 


| Thar mark of an heroic diſpoſition. 


Courage is not to be learned, yet it may 
be confirmed by practice. 


There 1s no ſmall Courage in men when 


they ſcorn to deſpair, and wait for a more 
propitious opportunity. To give up a 
good cauſe becauſe it wants fee iS to 
turn infidel and apoſtate. 


Seamen and ſoldiers are the ills of 
kingdoms ; and, under Gop, their Pru- 


dence and Courage are the people's defence 
and ſateguard. Plutarch tells us, there 


were two virtues in Hannibal, which made 


him proſperous and ſucceſsful : there was 
in him Plurimum audacie ad capienda peri- 


cula & plurimum concilu inter ipſa pericula ; ; 


he was bold in attempting, and prudent in | 


managing, the moſt difficult ſervices : the 


former had ſignified little, without the 
latter. Courage may throw men into the 
midſt of difficulties ; but council and wiſ- 
dom help them to wade thro' thoſe difficul- 
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66 Cov RA Gt 

ties; which cannot be rationally expect- 
ed from men that daily dethrone their own 
reaſon by debauchery. "Therefore the ſecu- 
rity of any ſtate muſt be abundantly provid- 
ed for; when men, not only ſober, juſt and 
temperate, but religiouſly good, are em- 
ployed in public truſts and ſervices. 

What a renowned, profperous, and ſuc- 
ceſsful Captain of the armies of 1/-ael was 
good Tofhua! No man was able to fiand be- 
fore him all the days of his life. Joſh. i. 5. 
But what bred thoſe brave, gallant, and 
undaunted ſpirits in the breaſt of this hero, 
and crowned his noble deſigns with ſuch 
admirable ſucceſs? It was religion, that 
both gave the edge and point to his natu- 
ral Courage; v. 8. This book of the law 
ſhall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou 
ſhalt meditate thereon day and night, that 
thou mayeſt obſerve to do all that is written 
therein; for then thou ſhalt make thy way 
proſperous, and then thou ſhalt bave good 
Jucceſs. 

Hezekiab by this means had not his e- 
qual among the Kings of Judah. For be 
clave to the Lord; and the Lord was with 
Vim, and be proſpered witherſoever he went 
forth. 2 Kings xviil. 5, 6, 7. And dy- 
ing David, from a whole life of experience, 
recommendeth this as the only method of 
- proſperity unto Solomon his ſon ; keep the 
charge of the Lord thy God, to alk in his 
ways, that thou mayef ener! in all that wy" 
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CoveTousNESE 67 
dreft, and wither ſoever thou turneſt th wel If: 
1 Kings ii. 3, 4. 

How great a luſtre therefore doth this 


truth caſt about it, that the reſtraint and 
reformation of vice, and due encourage- 
ment of virtue and piety, becomes the very 


civil intereſt of Kingdoms and nations, b 
the joint votes and ſuffrages both of hu- 
man and divine wifdom ? Let any king 
dom or nation make trial of this method, 


and from that very time they may date 
their proſperity ; their armies and navies 
ſhall become the terror of their enemies ; 
their ſailors and ſoldiers not ſunk with ſin, 


ſhall become valiant and tucceſsful ; and 


peace and proſperity flouriſh in the land. 


COVETOUSNESS. 


CoveTousNEss is an eager deſire of 


getting and keeping the goods of this life 
1n a manner that 1s contrary to the com- 
mand of Gop, and inconſiſtent with the 
welfare of men. It confiſts in an habitual 
| tendency or luſt of the ſoul, whereby it is 


carried out and inclined towards the ens 


Joyment of worldly riches, as its higheſt 
end and chiefeſt good. 


If avarice be your vice, yet make it not 


your puniſhment. Miſerable men com- 

miſerate not themſelves, bowelleſs, unto 
others, and mercileſs unto their own bow- 
_ els. Let the fruition of things bleſs the 
| polletian, and think it more ſatisfaction to 
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66 COVRETOUSNE S 8. 


live richly than die rich. For ſince your 
good works, not your goods, will follow 
you; fince wealth is an appurtenance of 
life, and no dead man rich ; to famiſh in 
plenty, and live poorly to die rich, were 
but a multiplying improvement in madnels, 
and uſe upon ute in tolly. _ 
Sir Thomas Brown. 


Mr. Blair, in his Poem entitl-d the *G RAVE, 
thus deſcribes the Mijer. 
Here! the lank-fided Mistr, worſt of felons! 
Who meanly ſtole, difcreditable ſhiſt! 
From back and belly too, their proper cheer; 
Eas'd of a tax, it irk'd the wretch to pay 
To his own carcaſe, now lies cheaply lodged 
y clam'rous appetites no longer teaz'd, 
Nor tedious bills of charges and repairs. 
But ah! where are his rents, his comings in? 
Ay! now you have made the rich man poor indeed ; 
Rong? D OF HIS Gops, what has he left behind ! 
Oh! curſed luſt of gold! when for thy fake 
The fool throws up his int'reſt in both worlds, 
Fir ſt ſtarv'd in this, then d- -d in that to come. 


Covetouſneſs never Judges any thing un- 
lawful. 

Hence almoſt every crime ; nor do we find 

That any paſſion of the human mind, | 

So oft has plung'd the ſoul, or dreneh'd the bowl 
As Avarice- 0 —that tyrant of the ſoul. | 
For he that would be rich, brooks no delay ; 
But drives o'er all, and takes the ſhorteſt way: 
What law, or fear, or ſhame, can e'er reſtrain 


= The 9 wretch i in full Purſuit of Bain! ? 
gov. Sat. 14s 
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CowARDICE. 69 
COWARDICE: 


CowARDICE is a timerous dejection of 
ſoul, creating imaginary Jangers. When 
ſuch a faint- Bear ted wretch as this is at 
ſea, he fancies all the promontories are ſo 
many hulks of ſhips wreck'd on the coaſt. 
The leaſt azitation of the water puts him 


in a panic fear, and makes him enquire 


whether all that are aboard are initiated *. 

When he obſerves the pilot to ſtop the 
ſhip's way, he anxiouſly alks Whether the 
Gods ſeem to be propitious or not +. He 


tells the man who fits next him a terrible 


ſtory of a diſmal dream he dreamt laſt 
night, which he takes to be an ominous 


5 preſage; then plucks of his clothes to make 


ready for ſwimming, and heartily begs the 
ſ1tlors to put him athore as ſoon as potlible. 
If he be in the land ſervice, getting his 


fellow-ſoldiers about him, he tells them it 


is hard to diſcern whether thoſe they diſ- 
cover afar off, are the en, or not; but 


vrhen the greatneſs of the noiſe gives him 


. = to 


* The ancients never ſail'd with thoſe who were reputed 
inpious, but initiated them before they took them on board; 


that is, inſtructed them in the myſteries of ſome Deity, to 
render him the more propitious to them in the voyage. 


+ They conſulted their Gods by ſacrifices or auguries 


G. e.) by the flying, ſinging, and feeding of birds, or by 
the entralls of beatls. | 


A” 
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to underſtand the armies on both ſides are 
engaged, and he ſees men fall on each ſide 
of him; he ſays to thoſe who are nexthim, 


that he took the field in ſuch hurry and 


precipitation, that he forgot to bring his 


1word along with him, and preſently runs 
into his tent to fetch it, then ſends his ſer- 


vant out to obſerve the motion of the ene- 


my, and in the mean time hides his ſword 
under the pillow, and is employed 1 in look- 


ing for it till the battle is over. When he 


ſees any one of his friends brought wound- 


ed into the camp, he runs to meet him, 
encourages him to have a good heart, ſtops 
his blood. dreſſes his wounds, and drives 
away the flies which are troubleſome ; he 


takes all imaginable care of him, and this 


or any thing elſe he'll rather do than fight. 
When he fits | in the tent with a wounded 
perſon, if he hears the-trumpeters ſound- 
ing a charge, he bitterly curſes them, ſay- 


ing, theſe fellows make ſuch a horrid noiſe, 


that the poor man cannot take one minute's 


; reſt. He walks about beſineared all over 
with the blood which proceeded from the 
wounds of others, and makes thoſe who 


lately came from the fight believe, that he 
ran great riſk of his own life to fave 


one of his friends, and brings his towns= 


folks and countrymen to ſee the very man, 


to each ot whom he gives a particular re- 


lation 


£©o0WARD.O0F 7 
lation, how he carried him into his tent in 
his own arms. 


Theophbraſtus. 


We need not wonder to find men inti- 
midated, and low ſpirited, in times and 
places of imminent danger, who not only 
carry about them a load of guilt, (which 1s 
the foundation of fear) but are wholly ad- 
dicted to ſenſual pleaſures, which they are 
loth to hazard upon public accounts and 


conſiderations, theſe being the only Hea- 


ven they have or hope for; whoredom and 


wine, and new wine take away the heart. 


Hoſea iv. 11. It is in the very nature of 
theſe ſins, to make men ſottiſh; and in the 
very nature of guilt, to make them pufil- 
lanimous. . 


Seuecd obſerves, (and his obſervation 1s 
very juſt) That the conſcience of a wicked 
man is a terrible ſcourge and torment to him, 
perpetually laſhing him with ſolicitous thoughts 
and fears, {5 that he diſtruſts all ſecurities, 
and Rnows not where to be ſafe. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that many men of good 
extraction, liberal education, and exceilent 
natural endowments, become ſo uſeleſs, 
or rather fo pernicious as they are ; who, 
would they be recovered but to tempe- 
rance and ſobriety, might become both 
excellently uſeful and ornamental to the 
7 WG + + mation 
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nation where they had their birth, and to 


the fatety and honour whereof they owe 
their ſervice. 


CURIOSITY. 
An impertinent Curioſity, as to things 
to come, or our neighbours affairs, deſerves 
to be confounded, it is out of ſupreme 
goodneſs and wiſdonr that GOD keeps 
weak mortals in dark ignorance about their 
fate; as Pope ſays, 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ſtate : 
1 From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know; 
Or who could ſuffer being here below? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood, 
Oh! blindneſs to the future! kindly giv'n, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n: 
Who ſees with equal eye, as Gop of all, 
A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall, 
Atoms, or ſyſtems into ruin bud, 
And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. 


Be not over curious in prying into myſ- 
teries; leſt by ſecking things which are 
needleſs, we omit things which are neceſ- 
: ſa ry. It is more ſafe to doubt of uncer- 


tain matters, than to diſpute of undiſco- 
vered myſteries, 


What : 


CURMEIOTSITY; 73 
What a great deal of time and eaſe the 
man gains who is not troubled with a ſpi- 
rit of Curioſity ; who meddles not with 
the thoughts and actions of his neighbours, 
but confines his inſpections to himſelf, 
taking care of the main points of honeſty 
and conſcience. Let us therefore keep 
to our Buſineſs, for rambling and imper- 
tinence is not to be endured. 
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H E rar with which ſome men 
entertain thoughts of Death, and 
the uncertainty of its approach, fill a me- 


lancholy mind with innumerable appre- 
henſions, and conſequently diſpoſe it to 


groundleſs prodigies and predictions ; for 


as it is the chief concern of wiſe men, to 
retrench the evils of life, by reaſonings of 
philoſophy ; ſo it is the employment of 


fools, to multiply them, by the ſentiments 


of ſuperſtition. 


What ſays that excellent poet Lucretius | 
upon this oocaſion. 


Denique ſi vocem rerum natura repente 


Mittat, et hoc aliquoi noſtrum ſic increpet ipſa: 
Quid tibi tantopere 'ſt mortalis, quod nimis zgris 
Luctibus indulges ? quid mortem congemis, ac fles : * 


Nam ſi grata fuit tibi vita ante acta, priorque, 


Et non omnia pertuſum conjeſta quaſi in vas 
 Commoda per fluxere, atque ingrata interiere : 
Cur non, ut ee vitæ convira, recedis ? == 


Luca. Ab. 3. 
Which - 


5 Fond mortal what's the matter thou doſt ſigh? 
Why all theſe tears, becauſe thou once muſt die, 
5 Muſt once ſubmit to ſtrong mortality 2 5 
For if the race thou haſt already run, 
Was pleaſant; if with joy thou ſaw'ſt the ſun; 
If all thy pleaſures did not paſs thy mind, 


| Riſe chearfully from life's abundant feaſt, _ 
And with a yo mind g0 take * reſt N 


Dex A 7 U. 75 
Which is thus tranſlated. 


Put the caſe, that a voice from Heaven 
ſhould ſpeak to any of us, after this man- 


ner; What doeſt thou ail, O mortal man, 


or to what purpoſe is it to ſpend thy life 
in groans and complaints, under the ap- 


prcehenſions of Death? Where are thy paſt 
years and pleaſures? Are they not vaniſh! d 
and loſt in the flux of time, as if thou 
hadſt put water into a ſieve? bethink thy- 
ſelf then of a retreat, and leave the world 
with the ſame content and ſatisfaction as 
thou would'ſt do a plentiful table, and a 

7 ) Jolly en, upon a full ſtomach. 


But now if NaTvRs ſhould begin to peak, 


And thus with loud complaints our folly check: 


As thro' a ſieve; but left ſome ſweets behind; 
Why doſt thou not then, like a thankful gueſt, 


Caren. | 


Why God 8 bo fo formidable 


- when lite is ſo miſerable 7 


e to pare” with life willingly; mr 
— more 
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more how to die than how to live; if you 
would live till you are old, live as if you 
were to die when you are young. 

Let us remember that Death approaches, 
taking large ſtrides towards us. 
Though the King of terrors hourly ex- 

tends his conqueſts over all ſorts and con- 
ditions of men, who are all made of the 
ſame mould, and muſt all crumble into the 
ſame duſt; though, this day, one friend 
mournfully follows another to his long 
home; and, when a few glaſſes more are 
run, others attend him to the like melan- 
choly manſions of the dead; though we 
frequetitly ſee ſome leaving this world in 
their full ſtrength and vigour, wholly at 
_ eaſe and quiet, and though we often ſee 
thoſe go firſt to the grave that came laſt 
from the womb ; yet notwithſtanding the 
many and conſtant ſummonſes to think ſe- 
riouſly of this great change; with what 
unaccountable folly do the generality of 
mankind, cheat themſelves out of an eter- 
nity of bliſs in another world, by their ſu- 
pine neglect of a timely preparation for 
their 4% Hour; Death creeping upon them 
under ſuch circumſtances, how importu- 
nately do they then apply to Heaven in 
words like thoſe of the diſtreſſed Pſalmiſt ! 
O ſpare me à little that I may recover ny 
. ſelf before J 9⁰ hence, and am no more ſeen. 
But ſuch late withes are in vain, Om 


can keep © off the Hesel ſtroke. 


How 


DEAT kh. 27 
How terrible is death to one man, yet 
to another appears the greateſt providence 
in nature ; even to all ages and conditions 
it is the wiſh of /ome, relief of many, and the 
end of a//, It puts us all upon a level; 
the prince and peaſant are doomed to the 
ſame fate. 
In ſome caſes it requires more courage 
to live than to die. He that is not prepared 
for Death ſhall be perpetually troubled, as 
well with vain apprehenſions as with real 
dangers; but the important point is, to 
ſecure a well grounded hope of a bleſſed | 
immortality. 
/ All things have their end; they begin, | 
they encreaſe, and they die: the heavens 
and the earth grow old, and are appointed 
their periods. That which we call Death 
is but a pauſe or ſuſpenſion; and in truth 
a progreſs to life, only our thoughts look 
downwards upon the body, and not up- 
wards upon things to come. All things 
under the ſun are mortal; cities, empires; 
and the time will come, ka] it ſhall be a 
queſtion. where they were; and perchance, 
Whether they had a being, or no. Some 
will be deſtroy d by war; others by lux- 
ury, fire, inundations, earthquakes: why 
then ſhould it trouble me to die, as a fore- 
runner of an univerſal diſſolution?̃k 
Sir Thomas Browne, THe. upon this 


| ſued, thus Age himſelf: 


© thank I 
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T thank Gop I have not thoſe ſtrait 
ligaments, or narrow obligations to the 
world, as to dote on life, or be convuls'd 
and tremble at the name of Death: not 
that I am inſenſible of the dread and horror 
thereof, or raking into the bowels of the 
deceas'd, continual fight of anatomies, ſkele- 
tons, or cadaverous reliques, like veſpilloes, 
or grave-makers, I am become ſtupid or 
have forgot the apprehenſion of mortality 
but that marſhalling all the horrors, and 
_ contemplating the extremities thereof, I 
find not any thing therein ſufficient to 
daunt the courage of a man, much leſs 4 
well reſolvd Chriſtian. And therefore 
am not angry at the error of our firſt parents, 

or unwilling to bear a part of this com 
mon fate, and like the beſt of them to die, 
that is to ceaſe to breathe, to take a fare- 

well of the elements, to be a kind of 
nothing for a moment, to be within one 
inſtant of a Spirit. When I take a full 
view and circle of myſelf, without this 
_ reaſonable moderator, and equal piece "of - 
_ juſtice, Death, I conceive myſelf the moſt 
- miſerable perſon extant; were there not 
another life that I hope for, all the vanities 


of this world ſhould not intreat a moments 


breath from me: could the Devil work 
my belief to imagine I could never die, I 
would not ſurvive that very thought; I. 
have fo abject a conceit of this common 
way of exiſtence, this retaining to the ſun 
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and elements, I cannot think this is to be 
a man, or to live according to the dignity 
of humanity : in expectation of a better, 


I can with patience embrace this life, yet 
in my beſt meditations do often deſire 
Death: I honour any man that contemns 
it, nor can I highly love any that is afraid 


of it: this makes me naturally love a ſoldier, 
and honour thoſe tatter'd and contemptible 


regiments that will die under the command 
of a ſerjeant. For a Pagan there may be 


ſome motives to be in love with life; but 


for a Chriſtian to be amaz'd at Death, I 


ſee not how he can eſcape this dilemma, 


that he is too ſenſible of this life, or hope- | 
leſs of the life to come. 
What providence has made neceſſary, . 
man prudence ſhould comply with chear- 
fully; as there 1s a neceflity of Death fo 
that neceſſity is equal and invincible ; none 
can complain of that which every man 
muſt ſuffer as well as himſelf; it is but a 
ſubmiſſion to the lot, which the whole 
world has ſuffered that is gone before us, 
and ſo muſt they alſo who ſucceed _ 


Long night wid over all its darkneſs ſpread, 

And all muſt range the regions of the dead. 

By rage urg'd on, the ſoldier falls in war, 
The ſea deſtroys the greedy mariner: | 
The old and young in heaps together lie, 


Ang from the ſtroke of death mere none can n f. 


Wees 
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When good Muſculus drew near his 
"i end, how ſweet and pleaſant was this me- 
1 adttation to his ſoul. Hear his ſwan-like 
|| ſong. 


Nil ſupereft vitæ, frigus præcordia captat; 
Fed tu, CHRISTE, nbi, vita perennis, ades. 
Quid trepidas Anima, ad ſedes abitura quittis ? 
En tibi ductor adeſi Angelus ille tuus. 
Lizque domum hanc miſeram, nunc in ſun fata rueniim; 


uam tibi fida Dx I dextra reſtituet. 
Percaſi? ſcio; ſed CHRIS Tus, credentibus in /e, 


Peccata expurgut ſanguine cuncta fuo. | 
Horribilis mors eft ? fateor ; ſed proxima vita oft, 
Ad quam te CHRISTI gratia certa vocat. 
wil  Prefio eft de Satana peccato et morte triumphans 
wo | C HRISTUS 3 ad hunc igitur len ai nigra. 5 
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Which! may | be thus ranflated. 


| i | Cold death my heart Lads, my life doth *. 
| | O O:Can1srT my everlaſting life, draw nigh. 
Why quivereſt thou my ſoul within my breaſt ? 

—_ Thine Angel's come to lead thee to thy reſt. = 
. Quit chearfully this dropping houſe of clay; 

So will reſtore it, in the appointed day. 

Haſt ſinn'd? I know it, let not that be urged; 

For CHRIS thy ſins with his own blood hath anal. 

Is death affrighting ? true, but yet wich all EE.” 

Conſider Cuxis v thro? death to life doth call ; 

He triumphs over Satan, ſin and death; 
Therefore with joy _ * yang bs breath, 
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Our frequent contemplations upon Death, 


may fortify us againſt the neceſſity of it. 


He that has armed himſelf againſt poverty, 
may perhaps live in plenty; a man may 
ſtrengthen himſelf againſt pain, and yet live 


in a ſtate of health; againſt the loſs of 


friends, yet never loſe any; but he that 
fortifies himſelf againſt the fear of Death, 


will moſt certainly have occaſion to employ 
that virtue: It is every wiſe man's care to 


have a ſtrict eye to his actions; and rather 
how well he lives, than how long ; for it 


1s not the buſineſs, whether we die ſooner 
or later, but whether we die well or ill; 


for Death brings us to immortality. 
The diſpoſition which it is proper for a 


man to be in at the fight of Death, can- 


not be well determined. It is granted, 


however, that he ought ſometimes to cn 
ſider that it is certain, and may be perhaps 


at hand. He ought to live and act like 


one ſure of dying: In his misfortunes to be 
_ comforted with the hopes of Death, which 
is to put an end to them; and in proſpe- 


rity to moderate himſelf from the conſide- 


ration of that Death which is to place him 
on a level with the unfortunate. To dread 
it, 18 Weakneſs in the happy 1 40 WII it, 


111 


is deſpair in the wretched : It ought, if poſ- 
ible, to be expected with indifference and 
patience. The verſes Monſieur Maynard. 
exiied to be written over his docr, expreſs. 
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what may be recommended on this oc- 
caſion. 


Las deſperer et de me plaindre, 
De l amour, des grands, et du fort; 
C'eſt ici que jatiens la mort, 
Sans la defirer, ni la craindre. 


Which may be thus tranſlated: 1 


Weary'd with hopes and vain complaints 
Of love, the great, and fate, 

Reſign'd, I wiſh not death, nor ys 
But calmly for it wait. 


Let us all ſo order our " eonverfation in 
the world, that we may live, when we are 
dead, in the affections of the 5%; and 
leave an honourable teſtimony in the con- 
ſciences of the H. Let us oppreſs none; 
do good to all; that we may ſay when we 
die, as good Ambroſe did, I am neither a 
Shamed to live, nor afraid to die. 


The following ODE, upon this Subject, 
is tranſlated from the French of the 
King of Pruſſia, by Dr. . 


Yet a few years or days perhaps 
Or moments pals in ſilent lapſe, 
And time to me ſhall be no more; 
No more the ſun theſe eyes ſhall view, 
| Earth o'er theſe limbs her duſt ſhall ſtrew, 
| And life's fantaſtic dream be o'er. 


Alas ! ! I touch the dreadful brink, 
= From nature's verge impell'd I ſink, 
And endl: 1s darkneſs Wraps me round; 


. 


| DEATH. 
Yes, Death is ever at my hand, 
Faſt by my bed he takes his ſtand, 
And conſtant at my board is found. 


Earth, air, and fire, and water, join 
Againſt this fleeting life of mine, 
And where for ſuccour can I fly ? 
If art with flatt'ring wiles pretend 
To ſhield me like a guardian friend, 
” By art, eer nature bids, I die. 


1 wſee this tyrant of the mind, 
This idol Fleſh to duſt conſign'd, 


Once call'd from duſt by pow r divine; . | 
Its features change, *tis pale, *tis cold —— 


Hence dreadful ſpe&re ! to behold 
Thy aſpect, is to make it mine, 


And can I then with guilty pride, 


Which fear nor ſhame can quell or hide, 


This fleſh Kill pamper and adorn ! 
Thus viewing what I ſoon Hall be 
Can what I am demand the knee 


Or look on ought around with ſcorn ! 


But then this ſpark that warms, that guides, 
That lives, that thinks, what fate betides ! ? 


Can this be duſt, a kneaded clod ! 


This yield to death! the ſoul, the mind, 
That meaſures Heav'n and mounts the wind; 
And knows at once itſelf and God ? 


Great Cauſe of all, above, below 


Who knows thee muſt for cver know, 


Immortal and divine ! 4s 
Thy image on my foul pres, 
of endleſs being is the teſt, 


And bids eternity be mine! 
of 


So 


Trani 


| D E A T. H. 
Tranſporting thought! — but am I ſure 
That endleſs life will joy ſecure ? 

Joys only to the juſt decreed ! 
The guilty wretch expiring, goes 


Where vengeance endleſs life beſtows 


That endleſs mis'ry may ſucceed. 


Great Gop „ how awful is the ſcene! 


A breath, a tranſient breath between; 
And can 1 jeſt, and laugh, and play ! 


To earth, alas! too firmly bound, 
Trees deeply rooted in the ground, 


Are vs when they're torn away. 


Vain; joys, which envy'd greatneſs gains, 


How do you bind with filken chains, 


Which ask Herculean ſtrength to break! 
How with new terrors have ye arm'd 


The pow'r whoſe ſlighteſt glance alarm' d, 


How many deaths of one ye make, 


Vet, dumb with wonder, I behold 
Man's thoughtleſs race in error bold, 


Forget or ſcorn the /awws of death; 


Wich theſe no projects coincide, 


Nor vows, nor wills, nor hopes, they guide 
Each thinks he draws immortal breath. 


Fach blind to fate's ene hour, 
Intrigues, or fights, for wealth or pow'r, 


And ſlumb'ring dangers dare provoke : 
And he who tott'ring ſcarce ſuſtains _ 


A century's age, plans future gains, 


And feels an unexpected ſtroke. 


| Go on, | unbridled deſperate band, 


Scorn rocks, gulphs, winds, ſearch ſea and land, 
And ſpoil new worlds wherever found, Seize 
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nr. 
Seize, haſte to ſeize the glitt'ring prize, 
And ſighs, and tears, and prayers deſpiſe, 
Nor ſpare the temple's holy ground. 


They go, ſucceed, but look again, 
The deſperate hand you ſeek in vain, 
Now trod in duſt the peaſant's ſcorn, 
But who that ſaw their treaſures ſwell, 
That heard th' infatiate vow rebel, 


Would &er have thought them mortal born 


| See the World's Victor mount his car, 
Blood marks his progreſs wide and far, 


Sure he ſhall reign while ages fly; 
No, vaniſh'd like a morning cloud, 


The hero was but juſt allow'd 


To fight, to conquer, and to die. 


And is it true, I aſk with dread, 
That nations heap'd on nations bled 
Beneath his charior's fervid wheel, 


With trophies to adorn the ſpot, 
Where his pale corſe was left to rot, 


And doom'd the hungry reptiles meal ? ? 


| * es, fortune weary'd with her play, 
Her toy, this hero, caſts away, 


And ſcarce the form of man is ſeen: 
Awe chills my breaſt, my eyes o'er flow, 


Around my brow no roſes glow, 


Ihe cypreſs mine, funereal green! 


vet in this hour of grief and fears, 
When awful Truth unveil'd appears, 


Some pow'r alone uſurps my breaſt; 


Back to the world my thoughts are led, , 


My feet in folly's lab'rinth tread, 
And fancy dreams that life is ble!t, 


How 
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How weak an empreſs is the mind 


Whom pleaſure's flow'ry wreaths can bind, 
And captive to her altars lead ! 


Weak reaſon yields to Phrenzy's rage, 
And all the world is folly's tage, 
And all that act are fools indeed. 


And yet this Qrange, this fadden flight, 
From gloomy cares to gay delight, 
This fickleneſs ſo light and vain, 
In life's deluſive tranſient dream, 
Where men nor things are what they ſeem, 
1s all the real good » we gain. 


DESTINY. 


No bud Counſel can prevent the de- 
crees of Deſtiny; by whatſoever accident 
we go to the grave, there we ſhall be e- 

qual to the greateſt mortals; for there is 
no diſtinction, where all ranks are levelled 


in the duſt. 


_If * ſo ie 
A "Dip oht diſcaſe ſhall kit l. a greater ſpare, 
Good methods fail, and men be loſt by care, 
Some, temperate diet with diſeaſes fills, 
And poiſon's innocent, when phyſic kills. | 
Succetsleſs virtue finks, while vice prevails, 
Ard folly wins the prize when prudence fails. 


He argues ill, that from the Fortune draws, 
'The goodneſs, or the badneſs, of a cauſe : 


_ Succeſs on merit does not always wait, 
Both goc 2d and ba d are ſound ens the great. 
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DEVOTION. 

vV PURIFY your morning ſoul with private 
and due Devotion; till then, admit no 
buſineſs. The firſt-born of your thoughts 
are God's, and not yours but by ſacrilege ; 
therefore think yourſelf not ready to enter 
on temporal concerns till you have praiſed 


him ; and he will be always ed to bleſs 


| you. 


How ſublimely hes ADAM offer up his Praiſe 
_ and Gratitude in the following Morning 
Hymn. 


Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good, | 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 
'Thus wondrous fair; thyſelf how wondrous then! 
Unſpeakable! who ſit'ſt above theſe Heav'ns, 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 
In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
Speak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels! for ye behold. him, and with ſongs, 
And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heav'n: 
On Earth join all ye Creatures, to extol 
Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt, and without end!“ 
Faireſt of ſtars! laſt in the train of night, = 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn _ 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere, 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime, 
Thou Sun! of this great world both eye and ſoul, 


Ack now- 


88 Doro u, 
Acknowledge him thy greater; ſound his praiſe 
In thy cternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou fall'ſt. 
Moon! that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fly'ſt, 
With the fix'd ftars, ſic d in their orb that flies; 
And ye five other wandring fires! that move 
In myſtic dance not without ſong reſound 
| His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements! the eldeſt birth _ 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix, 
And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſleſs c change 
Vary to our Great Maker ſtill new praiſe. 
Fe miſts, and exhalations! that now riſe 
From hill, and ſteaming lake, dusky or grey, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts' with gold, 
In honor to the world's great Author riſe : 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolor'd ſky, 


Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow?rs, 

Riſing, or falling ſtill advance his praiſe. 

His praiſe ye winds! that from four quarters blow, 
| Breathe ſoft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines ' 

With every plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 

Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune has praiſe, 

Join voices all ye living ſouls ! ye birds, 


That ſinging up to Heaven gate aſcend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praiſe ! a 
Ve that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The carth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep 
Witness if I be ſilent, morn or even, 
To hill, or valley, fountain or freſh ſhade, 
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Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. | 
Hail univerſal lord! be bounteous ſtill 
To give us only good : and if the night 
Have gather'd ought of evil, or conceal'd, 


Diſperle it, as now light diſpels the dark! 
| M 1 ILTON. 


D I 8 C 0 U R S E. 
Let your Diſcourſe be ſuch as your judg- 


ment may maintain, and your company 


deſerve; in neglecting the one, you 


loſe your words; in not obſerving the o- 
ther you loſe n give waſh to ſwine, 
and wort to men; ſo ſhall you huſband 
your gifts to the Advantage of yourſelf, and 


ſhape your diſcourſe to the advancement of 
your hearers. 


In your diſcourſe take heed what: you 


5 ſpeak, and to whom you ſpeak ; how you 
| ſpeak, and when you ſpeak; what you ſpeak, 
ſpeak truly ; when you ſpeak, ſpeak wiſe- 
I; a fool's heart is in his tongue, but a 


wile man' 8 tongue is in his heart. 


DRUNKENNES . 


Beware of Drunkenneſs, leſt all good 


men beware of you; where Drunkenneſs 
reigns, there Reaſon is an exile, virtue a 


ſtranger, Gop an enemy, blaſphemy is wit, 


Oaths are rhetoric, and ſecrets are Procla- 
mations. 


of 


90 DRUNK EN N E s 8. 

Of all vices, take heed of Drunkenneſs; 
other vices, are but fruits of diſordered 
affections, this diſorders, nay baniſhes rea- 
ſon; other vices but impair the ſoul, this 
demoliches her two chief faculties, the un- 
derſtanding and the will; other vices make 

their own way, this makes way for all 
' vices ; he that is a drunkard, 1s qualified 
for all vice. 

It is an ill thing for a man not to know 
the gage of his own ſtomach ; nor to con- 
ſider that men do many things in their 
drink that they are aſhamed of when ſober: 
Drunkenneſs being nothing but a volunta- 
ry madneſs, it emboldens men to under- 
take all ſorts of miſchief; it both irritates 
wickedneſs and diſcovers it; it does not 
only make men vicious, but ſhews them 
to be ſo; and the end of i it is either ſname 


- MM repentance. 


1 Sweet, tbo? not laſting are the joys of ſenſe, 
Poſſeſs'd with juſtice they engage the ſoul ; 
Improving mirth the ſocial feaſts diſpenſe, 

Where wiſdom ſits, and temp rance fills che bowl. 


It was a uſual faying. of the great Lord 


Verulam, that not one man of a thouſand 


died a natural death; and that moſt dif- 
eaſes had their riſe and origin from intem- 
perance: for drunkenneſs and gluttony, 
ſteal men off ſilently, and ſingly; whereas 
org. and peſtilence do it * the lump: 
5 but 
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but then death makes a halt and comes to 


a ceſſation of arms; but the other knows 
no ſtop or intermiſſion, but perpetually 


jogs on, depopulates inſenſibly, and by de- 


grees: and though this is every day ex- 


perienced, yet men are ſo enſlaved by cuſ- 
tom and a long habit, that no admonition 
will avail. So true is that ſaying, that he 
that goes to the tavern firſt for the love of 
company, 0100 at laſt go there J* the love of 
liquor. _ | 
Many a foul, with great difficulty, lugs 
on a weak and worn out carcaſe to its dai- 
ly rendezvous, who perhaps for many years 
has been nothing elſe but the vintner's con- 
veyancer to carry his liquors between the 
tavern and the wall. 


One of the ancients ſays of drunkenneſs; 


Turbatum capitis; ſubverſio ſenſits ; tempeſ- 


tas lingue ; procella corporis; naufragium 
virtutis; amiſſio temports ; inſania volunta- 

ra; ' blandus demon ; dulce venenum ; ſuave 
pheccatum, quod, qut  habet, ſeipſum non ha- 
bel; quod, qui fecit, peccatum non ſolum je- 


cit, fed ipſe totus eff peccatum. Which may 
be thus tranſlated : 


A diſtemper of the head, a ſubverſion of _ 
the ſenſes, a tempeſt of the tongue, a ſtorm 
in the body, the ſhipwreck of virtue, the 
loſs of time, a wilful madneſs, a pleaſant 
Devil, a ſugar'd poiſon, a ſweet fin, which 


he that has, has not | himſelf, and he that 


com 


92 DRUNKENNESS. 
commits it, doth not only commit fin, but 
he himſelf is altogether fin. 

It is a Sin, at which the moſt ſober hea- 


thens bluſhed. The Spartans brought their 
children to loth it, by ſhewing them a 


drunkard, whom they gazed at as a monſter: 


Even Epicurus himſelf, who eſteemed hap- 


pineſs to conſiſt in pleaſure, yet was tem- 
perate as Cicero obſerves. 


Among the Heathens, he was account- 
ed the beſt man, that ſpent more oil in the 


lamp, than wine in the bottle. 


Chriſtianity could once glory in its pro- 


feſſors. Tertullian faith of the A 
_ Chriſtians, they fat not down before they 


prayed ; they eat no more, than might 
ſuffice hunger ; ; they drank no more, than 
what was ſufficient for temperate men; 


| they did ſo eat and drink, as thoſe that re- 


membered they mutt pray afterwards. But 


now it may bluſh to behold ſuch beaſtly 


ſenſualiſts adorning themſelves with its 


name, and ſheltering themſelves under its 


Wings.“ 


uſe of wine and ſtrong drink to ſipport na- 


ture, not to clog it; to cure infirmities, not 

to cauſe them. Drink no longer water, but 
uſe a little wine for thy flomach's fake, and 

thine often infirmities, ſaith St. Paul to 
Timothy. 1 Tim. v. 23. But it is obſerv- 

able, he fays, Drink not water but done. 


Sed 


It muſt be granted that there is a 110 
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Sed modice, i. e. medice; pro remedio, non 
pro delicio, ſaith St. Ambroſe, that is modeſt- 


ly, viz. Medicinally ; not for pleaſure, but 


for remedy. 


PDrunkenneſs is a leading fin, and has a 


great retinue of other fins waiting on it. It 


is not ſo much a ſpecial ſin againſt a ſingle 
precept of Gop, as a general violation of 
the whole law, (faith accurate Amęſius) It 
doth not call off the guard, but warms 
and quickens all other luſts, and ſo expoſes 
the ſoul to be proſtitute by them. Firſt, it 
gives occaſion, or rather is the real cauſe 
omany contentions and fatal quarrels. 
Prov. xx11. and xxix. Who hath woe? Who 
hath ſorrow? Who hath contentions, bab- 
bling, wounds without cauſe ® They that 
\ tarry long at the wine, &c. Contentions 
and wounds are the ordinary effects of 
_ drunken meetings: when reaſon is depart- 
ed and /y/} heated, what will not men at- 
tempt? Secondly, it is the cauſe of ſcoff- 
ings and reproachings of the moſt ſacred 
characters and inſtitutions. P/a/. Ixix 12. 
David was the ſong of drunkards. Thirdly, 
it is the great incendiary of luſt : we find 
rioting and drunkenneſs joined with cham- 
bering and wantonneſs, Rom. xiii. 13. 
Nunquam ego ebrium caſtum putabo, faith 
Hierome. 1 will never think a drunkard 
to be chaſte. It is called the Devil's bridle 
by one, by which he turneth the finner }. 
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which way he pleaſes. In fine, he that is 


overcome ” it, can overcome no other 


ſin. 


When a man's diſtempers ſtare him in 
the face, and he is ſummoned to lay down 


his duſt, he alas then ſees the folly of his 


Ways; and what a miſerable purchaſe he 


has made, with his miſpent time, health 
and money, in Drunkenneſs: but alas! the 
deſtruction of himſelf is the leaſt part of 
the tragedy; the miſchief is ſtruck deeper, 
and entails hereditary diſeaſes on his inno- 
cent poſterity; to the eternal infamy of 
his name and family, when the poor off- 
ſpring of his wretched carcaſe inherit no- 
thing but the ſchedule of his diſtempers, and 
dwindle away a miſerable life in pills, plaiſ- 
ters, and potions. Well therefore would 
it be if men would think of this, and prize 


a good conſtitution, and ſtock of health, 
before it be too _ 
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EATING. 


CC UST OM your palate to what 
is moſt uſual; he that delights in 


food nouriſhes beſt ; delicacies pleaſe moſt; 


the ſound ſtomach prefers neither: what is 


any man the worſe for the laſt year's plain 


diet? or — now the better for the Jaſt | 
great feaſt 


EDUCATION. (Vide PARENTS) 


8 of youth was ever eſteem- 


ed of fo high an importance, that we find | 


Solon made a law, that thoſe parents ſhould 
not be relieved or regarded in their old 


age by thoſe children upon whom they had 5 


ee . to beſtow a virtuous Education. 
The late Mr. Hervey in his reflections 
on a flower garden, as an image of a 


well-nurtured mind; has the following 


_ addreſs to thoſe concerned i in the Educa 
tion of youth. 


0 « How” 
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« How naturally does this lead our 
contemplation, to the advantages which 
flow from a virtuous Education ; and the 


miſeries, which enſue from the * negle# 
of it!—The mind, without early inſtitu- 
tion, will, in all probability, become like 


the © vineyard of the ſluggard.“ If left to 


the propenſities of its own depraved will ; 
what can we expect, but the moſt luxuri- 


ent growth of unruly appetites; Which, 


in time, will break forth into all manner 
of ſcandalous irregularities ? What ?—but 
that anger, like a prickly thorn, arm the 
temper with an untractable moroſeneſs: 
Peeviſbneſs, like a ſtinging nettle, render 
the converſation irkſome and forbidding: 
Advarice, like ſome choaking weed, teach 
the fingers to gripe, and the hands to op- 
preſs : Revenge, like ſome poiſonous plant, 
replete with baneful juices, rankle in the 
breaſt, and meditate miſchief to its neigh- 
bour: while unbridled /ufts, like ſwarms 
of noiſome inſects, taint each riſing thought; 
and render * every imagination of the heart 
only evil continually.” Such, are the 
uůſual products of ſavage nature! Such, the 
: furniture of the uncultivated ſoul ! : 
| Whereas, let the mind be put or the . 
1 « nurture and admonition of the Log :” 


Let Oy diſcipline « clear the ſoil : Let . 


ee 
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#4 cred inſtructions ſow it with the belt ſeed : 
= Let ſkill and vigilance dreſs the riſing 
E ſhoots ; direct the young ideas, how to 
ſpread; the wayward paſſions, how to 
move.—Then, what a different ſtate of 
3 the inner man, will quickly take place! 
KH _ charity will breathe her ſweets, and Hope 
3 expand her bloſſoms : The perſonal virtues 
Y diſplay their graces, and the ſocial ones their 
= - fruits: The ſentiments become generous ; 
* the carriage endearing; the life honoura- 
ZS 8 
Vet truſt not in cultivation a/one. It is 
the bleſſing of the Almighty Huſbandman, 
which imparts ſucceſs to ſuch labours of 
love. If Gop “ ſeal up the bottles of 
Heaven, and command the clouds to with- 
hold their fatneſs, the beſt manured plot 
becomes a barren deſert. And if He re- 
ſtrain the dew of his heavenly benediction, 
all human endeavours miſcarry ; the rati- _ 
_ onal plantation languithes ; out! moſt preg- 
nant hopes, from youths of the moſt pro- 
miſing genius, prove abortive. Their root 
will be as rottenneſs, and their bloſſoms will 
go up as duſt, Iſa. v. 24.— Therefore, let 
=_ parents plant; let tutors water; but let 
= both look up to the Father of ſpirits, #for- 
EE the delired increaſes 19% 259 902-7555 
| Delightfultaſk I to rear the tender thought, 
Jo teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 
Jo pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe th' enlivening ſpirit and to fie 
The gen'rous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt, 
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E N. V. 


Tak heed you harbour not that vice 
called Envy; left another's happineſs be 


your torment, and God's bleſſing become 


your curſe: Virtue, corrupted with vain- 
glory, turns pride; pride poiſoncd with 


malice, becomes Envy. Join therefore hu- 


mility with your virtue, and pride ſhall 


have no footing, nor Envy find an entrance. 


The envious are alw aus malicious, and 


neyer to be truſted Without danger: There 
are ſome that enjoy riches and honour by 

the induſtry of okay; whom they hate in 
requital; and thoſe that pulled them out of 
obſcurity, they will keep obſcure and out 
of credit, left they thoutd be forced to ac- 
| las their obligations. 


ERROR. 


Ir Pm mar convince you of an Error, 


be very glad to change your opinion, for 
truth is your bufineſe, and right informati- 
on hurts no one. It is he that continues 


in ignorance and miſtake, who receives the 
miſchief. 


Conſider that if thoſe thut diloblige you > 


are in the right, you have no. occaſion to 


be angry; but if they are in the wrong, it 
is becauſe they know no better; they are 
35 under the neceſſity of their « own | IgnOfances 


For -. 
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99 
for as all Error is involuntary, ſo nobody 
would leſſen himſelf ſo much as to miss 
cither honeſty or good manners, if he was 
rightly aware of it: And thus we ſee peo- 
ple will not endure the charge of avarice, 
ingratitude or knavery, without being ſtung 
at the imputation. . | 5. 
That all the good and evil of this life, de- 
pends, in à great meaſure, upon the various 
paſſions incident to men's minds, ther: 
needs no other document, than their dear 
bought experience; which has too often 
convinced them, that while, out of weak- 
neſs, they have ſuffered themſelves to be 
ſeduced, and tranſported, by the exceſs o 
their affections, they have fallen into Er- 
rors that have more deſected their {pirits 
than a long ſucceſſion of misfortunes could 
ever do: and from whence no other fruit 
could be expected, but that of Haie, for. 
70wW, and repentance. It is a great miftake 
when men attribute their Errors to the 
want of an omniſcient underſtanding, when 
the fault lies in the ill uſe of that under- 
ſtanding they have, in the conduct we have 
ſuggeſted by paſſion, which might be re- 
medied by true generofity, and a ſteady 
belief of, and tranquil dependance upon, 
divine Providence. _ SR 
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EVI L. 


IN the commiſſion of Evil fear no man 
ſo much as your own ſelf; another is but 
one witneſs againſt you, but you are equal 


to a thouſand ; another you may avoid, 


but yourſelt you cannot avoid ; wicked- 
neſs 1s its own puniſhment. 

When Evil ſurpriſes us, we commonly 
affright ourſelves by beholding it in its 
groſs bulk; our ſcattered ſpirits are a- 
itoniſhed at a ſeeming infinite bugbear ; 
whereas if we take a more particular ſur- 
vey of the dreadful object, anatomize and 
view it piece by piece, we find that the 
greateſt part of what ſo diſmayed us, had 
no other exiſtence, than in our o]ͤn ima- 
gination. 


If any one ſpeak Evil of you, flee home 


to your own conſcience, and examine your 


heart ; if you be guilty, it is a juſt correc- 
tion; if not guilty, it is a fair inſtruction ; 


make uſe of both; ſo ſhall you diſtil honey 


out of gall, and out of an open enemy, 


make a ſecret friend. 


ok 
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FANCY. 
E T not your Fancy be guided by 


your eye, nor let your will be go- 
verned by your Fancy ; your eye may be 
deceived in her object, and your Fancy 
may be deluded in her ſubject; let your 
underſtanding moderate between your eye 
and your Fancy, and judgment arbitrate 
between your Fancy and your will. So 
ſhall your Fancy apprehend what is true, 
1o ſhall your will elect what is good. 


FEAR. 


FEAR is generally of ſuch a nature, that 
it refuſes the thing that ſhould be its lafe- 
guard. 

Fear nothing but what your induſtry 
may prevent; be confident of nothing but 
what fortune cannot defeat; it is no leſs 
folly to fear what is impoſſible to be avoid- 
ed, than to be ſecure when there is a 12 ; 
 tibility to be deprived. 

There is a difference 8 caution 


H 3 . and 
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ll and Fear; and gh prebenf jon is not to be ; 
| ; termed pu. Hanimity. l 
if Well does the ſcripture ſay, the fear of 7 
| | man brings a ſnare ; it is a lite of death ; 2 
li and the mind is ſo entirely ſuppreſt by it, : 
[| that it is capable of no relief; the animal 2 
| {pirits fink, and all the vigour of 4 ; 

which uſually ſupports men under othe N 

afflictions, and is preſent to them in he M 

greateſt exigencies, fails them here. : 


FLATTER Y. 


It was a faying of Pythagoras, thoſe are 
our friends who reprimand us, not thoſe 
who flatter us. 

Flatter not yourſelf in your faith to Oba. 
if you want charity for your neighbour ; 
and think not you have charity for your 
neighbour, if you want faith to Gop; 
1 they are not both together, they are 

both wanting; they are both dead if once 


1 — divided. 


ns” ed e 3 1 1 a 
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If you would not be thought a "RY in 

8 others conceit, be not wiſe in your own ; 
he that truſts to his own wiſdom, proclaims 
his own Folly 3 he is truly wiſe, that ſhall 
appear fo, that hath Folly enough, to be 
thought not worldly wife, or wiſdom e- 
nough, to ſee his own n Polly. 1 
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If you are ſubject to any ſecret Folly 
blab it not, leſt you appear impudent ; nor 
boaſt of it, leſt you ſeem inſolent; every 
man's vanity ought to be his greateſt ſhame, 


and every man's folly, ought to be his 
greateſt ſceret. 


F GORE ILG H F. 
If you have providence to foreſee a dan- 
ger, let your prudence rather prevent it 
than fear it ; the fear of future evils, bring 
oftentimes a preſent miſchief ; wWhilſt 
you ſeek to prevent it, practice to bear 
it; he is a wiſe man, that can avord 


an evil; heisa patient man, that can en- 


dure it ; but he is a valiant man, that Can 
conquer it. 


FORTITU DE. 


AcTIvE Fox TIT UR, i iS ſach a temper 


of foul as enables us to attempt and venturs 


: upon any bold act of duty which may en- N 


danger our preſent eaſe and worldly intereſt, 
and prompts us to purſue it with a becom- 
ing ſteadinefs and bravery of mind, un- 
daunted at every oppoſition we meet with, 
and unterrified at all the threatening dan- 
gers that ſtand in our way. 


PAssIVE FoRTITUDE, is ſuch an habi- 


tual firmneſs and conſtancy of ſoul, as en- 


ables us to bear what ſufferings we fall 
: under without repining and inward vex- 


H 4 > ation, 
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ation, and without any outward tokens of 
ſinking and deſpondency ; when we ſuſtain 
heavy ſorrows or anguith of the fleſh with- 


out any wild and unreaſonable groanings . 


of nature, without rage and unbecoming 
reſentment, or tumult, and confuſion of 
{pirit, and this ſhould be the temper of our 
ſouls, and our chriſtian conduct, whether 


the ſufferings we feel ariſe from the im- 
mediate hand of Gop, or from the injuſ- 


tice and violence of men. 


Paſſive valour is the greateſt degree of 


true magnanimity. Whereas he that de- 


ſtroys himſelf is a coward, and dies for 


fear of the bitterneſs of life. 


Remember that true Fortitude et : 
all difficulties; and that you cannot pals 
into the temple of honour, but trough 


| that of virtue. 


Ar 


PRIENDSHIP. 


: FRIENDSHIP is a . attraction of 


the heart, towards the merit we eſteem, or 
the perfections we admire; and pro- 


duces a mutual inclination between two or 
more perſons, to promote each others in- 
tereſt, knowledge, virtue, and happineſs. 
There's nothing ſo common as preten- 


ces to Friendſhip ; tho few know what it 
means, and fewer yet come up to its de- 


mands. By talking of 1 it, we ſet ourſelves 


off; 
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off; but when we enquire into it, we ſee 
our defects; and when we heartily engage 
in it, we muſt charge through abundance 


of difficulty. 


The Veneration it has challenged in 


every Age, (the moſt barbarous not ex- 
cepted) is a ſtanding teſtimony of its ex- 
cellence: and the more valuable it is, the 


more are we concerned to be inſtructed 


In it. 


The F riendſhip then which is to be re- 


commended, is union of affections, that 
ſprings from a generous reſpect to virtue, 


and is maintained by harmony of manners. 


It's a great miſtake to call every trifling 
commerce by this ſerious name. That 
empty compliments, and viſits of ceremo- 
ny, where no more's intended than to pafs 
the time, and ſhew the equipage, ſhould 
paſs for a real and well eſtabliſhed Friend- 
ſhip. The frequency of the practice won't 


wipe off the abſurdity ; there is as wide a 
difference as between a bully and a man of 


honour. 1 


Not that theſe amuſements are to be 


found fault with, whoſe innocence and 
conveniency may protect them, when they 
paſs for nothing but what they are; but, 
| methinks, they ought to be diſtinguiſhed - 
from their betters; and the language and 

_ profeſſions bear a proportion to the real im- 

Preſſions we haye upon our heart. We 


are 
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are fond of ſhewing our accompliſhments, 
or breeding, rather than our fincerity. 


Why ſhould we with ſuch Demonſtrations 


of tenderneſs embrace thoſe we can have 


no value for, and perhaps deſpiſe ? Why 


ſhould we, upon the death of a relation 


that's wiſhed out of the world, lay. our- 
ſelves forth in ſpeeches of condolance, and 


the face of a hired mourner? Why do we 


congratulate the good fortune they meet 


with, a place at court, or a great eſtate, 
with a countenance as full of joy as if it 
were our own, when in truth we envy 
them, and are mortified by their advance- 
ment? In ſhort, to what purpoſe do we 
make our court to people, that in the next 


company we ridicule ? If we'd have our 


looks and expreſſions go for what they ſeem, 
we are down-right hypocrites ; 3 1 fr leſs, 


its child's play. To ſpeak the kindeſt 


things and mean nothing by them, or make 


wry faces without any real concern, is of 


all  fopperies the moſt inſufferable. Why 


| ſhould all this rout be made about empty 

ſounds and poſtures? To make ſuch pro- 
feſſions and accept them, is to betray our 
own blind fide, and play upon that of o- 


thers; to impoſe upon them, and be bub- 
bled ourſelves. 


Yet I muſt confeſs it would be | impru- 


dent and rudeneſs to tell every body what 
we e think of them, a] they may have ſome- 


times 


— 
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times a hundred faults for one virtue, ſuch 


aà freedom as that, would turn converſation 


into ſatyr and invective. Human nature 


will not bear ſuch treatment. Let us leave 


the buſineſs of reproof to thoſe it belongs 


to. Theſe unwelcome truths come with 


diſadvantage from thoſe we love, much 


more ſo from thoſe that are indifferent to 


us. But is there no middle way to be pur- 


ſued ? Muſt we ſay all we think, becauſe 


we mult ſay no more? We may be com- 


laiſant without ſacrificing our integrity. 
We may keep our averſion to ourſelves, 


but may chuſe whether we'll run into the 
other extream of commendation. Though 
we diſcover our uneaſineſs, we need not be 


tranſported with concern. In ſhort, we 


may forhear applauding thoſe we deſpiſe, 
without being inſenſible of their failings. 


Conformity of inclinations is the life of 
Friendſhip, and yet ſeveral perſons may be 


found that agree in the fame. If the ſame 


centre be common to them all, no matter 
how many lines be drawn from it. If vir- 


tue be this centre, the principle upon which 


every one acts, there will be an agreement 


and proportion in the whole. Whilſt all 


are purſuing. this common intereſt, all are 
travelling the ſame courſe, nothing can 


break the union of their affections and de- 
fires. The danger is only from irregular 


motion, and Torgetiing the point from 


which | 
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which every one ſhould act. 80 long as 


we maintain a reſpect to this principle of 
union, and keep virtue in the throne, our 
humour and caprice will be check'd and 


ſubdued. If intereſt can form and maintain 
ſocieties, aswe find it does, why ſhould not 
| thoſe who are acted by a higher principle 


(and with ſuch only is our buſineſs) do as 


much if not more? 
It may be faid, from hence I conclude 


all good men are friends if virtue be. the 


life of F riendſhip. The conſequence holds 


good as far as eſteem goes. If they knew 


one another, they would value one another. 


But tho F riendſhip i is founded in eſteem, ſo 
much that it cannot otherwiſe ſubſiſt, there 
goes however ſomething more to form it. 

Eſteem is a tribute due to merit in general, 
but F riendſhip | is an improvement made 


upon merit, and engages us in a very dif- 
ferent degree. Such impreſſion has been 


made upon the heart as can't well be de- 
| ſcribed, and works like a mother's affection 
to her own children above thoſe of ſtran- 


gers, as amiable in themſelves. 


Thoſe who would have F riendſhip « con- 
fined to the narroweſt compaſs, have no- 
tions of it the moſt ſublime: Tho' num 

ber, if practicable, may be highly uſeful. 
To have friends at all times and in all ä 
5 Places, ſome anne, qualified to one 
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purpoſe, ſome to another. For to have 


but one friend, may ſometimes be to have 
none. Or which is the ſame thing, none 
when we want him. The circumſtances 


of time, and place, and ability too, may 
make it proper that we have more than 

one bottom to venture in. The offices of 
Friendſhip are various, to direct our choice, 
and rectify our miſtakes ; to ſuſtain our 


misfortunes, moderate our Joys, and the 
like. This may poſſibly be better done by 
the care and endeavours of ſeveral. _ 


Not that I would have Friendſhip go- 


verned by profit, and convenience; a mo- 
tive ſo mean can produce nothing ex- 


traordinary. There is ſomething gene- 


rous in the compoſition, that looks at ano- 
ther man's advantage as much as his o.] n. 
And yet all this needs not exclude conſide- 
rations of its uſefulneſs. Yirtue itſelf does 


not deſpiſe rewards, but propoſes a plea- 
. A 8 
And that we may not talk without a 


precedent for what we ſay, the ſages of 
old, whoſe Friendſhips were ſo well culti- 


vated, and became ſo famous as to be hand- 
ed down to- the preſent time, even theirs, 
Were divided into ſeveral ſtreams. The 


moſt polite nations, and their philoſophers 
too, gave us examples of that ſort to build 


It were difficult to determine juſt how 
1 e e en, 
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many makes a quorum of friends. Some 


us, the fewer the better; and he who thinks 
he has a great number of friends, has moſt 
reaſon to believe he has none at all. 


to Gop I could fill it with true friends.” 
After all, if one could have a barn full, one 


would hold. 


. ſetting: aſide the reaſons I have offered. 


of our friends, will make us rejoice. we 
have but few to chuſe. Of ſach impor- 


and ſo dangerous to miſcarry, ſo ſevere an 
_ enquiry into the inclination and merits of 
the perſon, and the experience We muſt 
run through before we are ſafe in their 


or four in the courſe of our life, is to em- 
ploy it well. 1 


up on a ſudden, which have the air of a 
veteran, not of a raw undiſciplined, affec- 
tion; and look like the meeting of old 
Friends, not new ones: whence can it be, 
theſe fo promiſing and kindly advances 
: ane ſo ſoon be overturned ? ? "Tis becauſe | 


fix the number to three, others allow a 
greater latitude: but this rule will ſerve 


Twas a good return of Socrates when 
his houſe was thought too littie, Wou'd 


would wiſh for no more On” TP cloſet 


Let the matter at laſt turn zapon this; 3 


The difficulty we ſhall find in the choice 


tance is the work, *tis ſo hard to ſucceed, 


hands, will convince us, that to gain three 


Whence is it 10 man Friendſhips elapt 


they 5 
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they began too ſoon, and run up too faſt. 
And is there any myſtery in this that ime 
ſhould deſtroy what we ſet up without 
conſulting him? We meet and at firſt 
ſight like one another well, the next 


thing is to ſay ſo, the next in courſe 


to be dear friends We vow and ſwear 
eternal amity; and when we go to con- 
ſidering, we find him out; we grow coc!; 
and at length come to hate him. We ſwing 
ourſelves up by main force, and our own 
weight brings us down again. 


Would you contract a Friendſhip that 


ſhould laſt a long time, be a long time in 
contracting it. 


Plutarch thus deſcribes the perſon a friend 


ſhould be, in his treatiſe of a large Friend- 


ſhip. 


bliging temper of mind, and a lively rea- 


dineſs in doing good offices; than which 


qualifications nothing is more rarely found 


in nature. To this a familiar converſati- 
on muſt be added, for the perſon whom 


we defire to make our friend, muſt not be 


caſually picked up at a tavern or an eating- 
houſe, nor at a promiſcuous meeting at an 
horſe-race; but one choſen upon long and 
mature deliberations, confirmed by fettled 
55 . Con- 


As to the perſon of whom we are to 
make a friend, he muſt be endued with 
virtue as a thing in itſelf lovely and de- 
 firable ; which conſiſts in a ſweet and o- 


neat lt" "6. — 
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converſe, and with whom, as the proverb 
ſays, we have eaten a buſhel of ſalt. 

From a vicious man I ſhould defire to 
ſtand off altogether. By a vicious man I 
mean not one hable to failings, as all men 
are; but one that acts without any reſpect : 
to honour and conſcience; he's out of his 
element when he makes an engagement 
that is ſupported only by principles of 
virtue. But true Friendſhip, juſtly founded, 
is a bleſſing in which virtue has the ſole 
e And as virtue has but few tem- 
poral rewards to propoſe, thoſe few are to 
be found no where elſe. i 

Equality of birth and fortune, is 57 e 
made a point neceſſary to a well inſtructed 
Friendſhip. And it muſt be ſaid the rule 
Were to be embraced, if we could, when 
we pleaſed, find as good men of our own 
rank as elſewhere. But conſidering there 
are but few of any rank fit to be choſen, 

we ſhould look at the ſolid foundation of 

merit, and paſs by meer accompliſhments. 

| We make no league with the coat of arms, 

and liveries, but the man; and with that 
part of the man too, that is conſidered ab- 
ſtractedly from both. Theſe e are not 
fixed to the freehol. 

Not but that one ſhould carry it wich 
that diſtance and regard which is due to, 
perſons of condition. If they condeſcend 

to lay aſide. their ſtate, there is no reaſon 
ö . 
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we ſhould take advantage of the level. The 
acknowledgment of a civility is certainly 
leſs than the doing it. Dittinction may 
be laid aſide, but it's not the inferior's part 
to demand it ſhould. Both ſides will agree 
upon their duty in this point, if they are 
over-ruled by tho more material conſidera- 
tion of merit and {42 virtue. Theſe will ſet 
no higher value upon the accidents of for- 
tune than as they may be truly ſerviceable. 
Yet theſe things are ſome times good and 
_ uſeful indications; a good introduction to 
what we look for. Honour and greatneſs 
of ſbirit, are often owing to a generous 
education, good inſtructions, and example. 
One would preſume farther upon the be- 
haviour of a man genteely bred, than a- 
nother that wanted that advantage. But 
on the other hand, there are inſtances to 
be met with of ſuch as have outſtretched 
expectation, as well as thoſe that have fal- 
len ſhort of it. Theſe ſhould be looked 
upon with as much favour, and rather 
more for having hammered out themſelves 
into the perteCtions they have. 

To conclude then with reſpe& to the 
choice of our friends: Let us pay every 
man his reſpect and diftance due to him, 
but when we look for a friend, one that 
is, to be received into the moſt intimate 
union, let us not fail to take Drogenes's 

VVV 
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lanthorn, and conſider him abſtractedy 


from the outſide and appearance. 


Mon ſ. de Sacy. 


And Sir Thomas Fitzoſborne expreſſes 
himſelf to the ſame purpoſe : We ſhould 
not indeed fo often hear complaints of the 
inconſtancy and falſeneſs of friends, if the 
world in general were more cautious than 
they uſually are, in forming connections of 
this kind. But the misfortune 1s, our 
friendſhips are apt to be too forward ; and 
thus either fall off in the bloſſom, or never 
arrive at juſt maturity. It is an excellent 
piece of advice, therefore, that the poet = 


Martial gives upon this occaſion : 


Tu tantum inſpice cul novus Panta 
An poſſit fieri vetus ſodalis. | 


And the Author of the Ni hr Thoughts 


gives the following advice : : 


Deliberate on all things with thy friend. 

But ſince friends grow not thick on ev'ry bough, 

Nor ev'ry friend unrottea at the core ; 

Firſt on thy friend, delib'rate with thyſelf ; 

Pauſe, ponder, ſift, not eager in the choice, 
Nor jealous of the choſen, fixing, fix; 

Judge before Friendſhip, then confide till death. 
Well, for thy friend; but nobler far for thee : 
How gallant danger for earth's higheſt prize! 

A friend is worth all hazards we can run. 

Poor is the friendleſs maſter of a world: 


od”, males in purchaſe of a i frians 3 is _ 
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The general duty of a friend is an in- 
duſtrious purſuit of his friend's real advan- 
tages; fidelity in all his truſts, aſſiſtance in all 
his wants and a conſtant endeavour for his 
advancement in pzety and virtue; for ſo cloſe 
is the connection, that it is the expreffion 
of Gop himſelf ſpeaking of a friend: Thy 
friend which is as thine 0Wn n ſoul. Deut. 
iii. 6. 

Revenge, which is never to be indulged, 
is between friends moſt of all a crime, and 
yet will ſometimes creep in under the diſ- 
guiſe of juſtice: As if the rights of Friend- 
ſhip, once violated, there was nothing to 
be thought of but ſeverity to repair its ho- 
nour. And here the eaſineſs of revenge 
may encourage us to it: We know the 
man to the bottom, and can therefore in- 
jure him an hundred ways; but this is in- 
human. All we can honourably allow 
ourſelves in, is to ſhew, by a genteel be- 
haviour, what he has loſt, who has for- 
feited our Friendſhip ; by our generous 
conduct to diſcover the fault is his, and 

make him ſuffer in the reproaches of his 
own breaſt. Beſides that, civility is a point 
of juſtice due to ſtrangers, antecedent to 
any engagement ; and what Friendſhip ne- 
ver gave, the violation of it can't 15 a- 
way. To be unconcerned at his misfor- 
tunes, or ſucceſs, to look upon him with 
the averſion of an enemy; * is paſſion, and 
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not juſt reſentment. His betraying your 
ſecrets will not juſtify your expoling his. 
You'll meet with a more favourable op1- 
nion from the beſt men, while you are ſo 
generous to ſuffer rather than retaliate. 
Whereas they'll think you deſerve ſuch u- 
ſage if you can allow it in yourſelf. This 


ſhould have been thought of before you con- 
tracted your F riendſhip. There is no relief 


but patience. Admitting it otherwiſe you 
open a door to all manner of diſorder. 


F riendſhip has no ſting to revenge affronts 

with. The remorſe which a guilty perſon 
feels, and the diſgrace which he meets 

with abroad, if his chara&er be known, | 
is the puniſhment we mult content our- 


ſelves with inflicting. 


Amongſt the friends we may ſhake off, 
1 reckon thoſe who ſtick cloſe as long as 


fortune is kind, but turn with the tide and 
keep at a diſtance, thoſe flies that follow 


the honey pot while there is ſomething to 
be had, and take leave when there is no 
more to be hoped for. A true friend may 
be forgiven, if in time of proſperity he 
ſeem to forget you; but he is not worth 


having that neglects you in D#/treſs ; for it 


is then his duty comes on, when things go 


againſt you; to ſuſtain and comfort you 


when you are oppreſſed with trouble; and 
to bear a part of your burthen. We think. 


we come up to the higheſt pitch of Friend- 
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ſhip when our purſe is open to our friend. 


It is true, comparatively reckoning, he is 


a generous man that will do ſo much; but 


that is not enough. If to part with our mo- 
ney to thoſe we profeſs an affection for be 
the higheſt piece of Friendſhip, pray what 
muſt the loweſt be? Is it ſuch a mighty bu- 
ſineſs to do that for the deareſt perſon in the 
world, which we do to gratify a vain hu- 
mour ? What common humanity or ap- 
plauſe will put us upon, ſurely, amongſt 


friends, is not to be reckoned an act of 
tranſcendent kindneſs, when it is no more 


than giving to another ſelf, and paying of 


debts. Is there any thing more certain 


a due, than what we are engaged to by the 
alliance oi Friendhip: Let a man incur 


the diſpleaſure of his ſuperiors, and warm- 
ly embark in my ſervice, Il own ſuch a 
man to be a friend indeed, generous, and 
affectionate; one cannot praiſe him too 
much. Let him open his purſe to one he 
loves, this comes ſhort of the other. A 
man of honour, upon a ſlender Friendſhip, 


would do as much as this. To cry up the 
parting with our pence for the higheſt ſa- 


crifice that can be made to Friendſhip, is a 
fign of a grovelling ſpirit, that knows not 
what is truly noble. The people of old 


had better notions of the matter, who 


would borrow to give others in diſtreſs, 
and think they had done no more than 


1 3 Wherefore 


than, FTE: 
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Wherefore he that fails in this point, 
1s not worth our acquaintance. He that 
deſerts a man to ſave his pocket, will ne- 


ver hazard life and reputation in his ſervice. 
Virtue is the principle of union; but vice is 


often ſtrong enough to make a ſeparation. 


 Adver/ity is the time to try how ſincere the 
profeſſions were, if they paſs that teſt, we 
may depend upon them. 


With three ſorts of men enter no geri 
ous Friendſhip. The ungrateful man; the 


multiloquous man; and the coward. The 


firſt cannot prize your favours; the ſecond 


cannot keep your counſel; and the third f 
dares not vindicate your honour. 


Of all felicities, how charming is that 8 


of a firm and gentle Friendſhip. It ſweet- 
ens our cares; ſoftens our ſorrows; and 


aſſiſts us in extremities; it is a ſovereign 
antidote againſt calamities. 


Nature, within the ſoul of man, has 
formed nothing more noble, or more rare 
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N E true way to gain much, is never 


to deſire to gain 700 much. 


= If you deſire not to be Foo poor, deſire 


not to be 799 rich; he is not rich that poſ- 
ſeſſes much, but he that covets 20 more; 


and he is not poor that enjoys little, but 
he that wants ro much; the contented 
mind, wants nothing that he hath not; 
the covetous mind, wants not only what 


it hath not, but likewiſe what it hath. 


GIFTS. 


Tak heed rather what you receive, 


than what you give; what you give, leaves 

you, what you receive, ſticks by you; he 
that preſents a Gift, buys the receiver ; he 
that takes one, ſells his liberty. 


He that gives all, though but little, gives 
much; becauſe Gop looks not to the guan- 


8 tity of the Gift, but the quality of the giver 
= he that defires to glve more than he can, 


hath 


14 
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beth equalled his gift to his deſire, and 
hath given more than he hath. 

He gives twice, who gives in ſeaſon :; 
whatſoever we beſtow let it be done with 
a frank and chearful countenance ; a man 
muſt not give with his hand, and deny 
with his looks; he that gives quickly, gives 
Willingly. 


e 


DrsIRE of Glory is a notion ſo little 
underſtood, either as to the name or thing, 
that men ſeem to purſue they know not 
what, and fill their heads with chimeras 
inſtead of rea/ities. Chryfppus and Dioge- 
nes were the firſt authors that wrote againſt | 
Glory, and at the ſame time were in hot 
purſuit of it ; others ſay, virtue was not to 
be coveted but for the G/ory that accom- 
panies it; which renders virtue 2 very vain 
and frivolous thing, while it derives 1ts re- 
commendation from the empty bubbles of 
frothy fame. Others make it conſiſt in the 
approbation of the giddy multitude; which 
if poſſible to be acquired, can be of no con- 
tinuance: for they that live by popular 5 
breath, will have work enough; they muſt 

be always doing, and yet never ee donc: 
Is it reaſonable that the life of a wiſe man 
ſhould depend upon the judgment of fools? 
owing, fays Demetrius, is to be ſo little 

eſteem 
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eſteemed as the minds of the multitude ; 
for there is ſcarce any difference in their 
voices from above, and the fumes below; 


however Glory is not utterly to be neglect- 
ed, nor the good eſteem of the people to- 
tally deſpiſed; but we muſt be ſure con- 


ſtantly to adhere to the dictates of reaſon ; 
and it the public approbation will not fol- 


low us in that courſe, we muſt leave her 


aſtern ; we had better want the noiſe of 


fame, than loſe our reputations with our- 


ſelves ; the chart to ſteer our courſe by, in 


ſuch dangerous ſeas, 1s to have our judg- 


ments well inſtructed, what actions are 


truly glorious and to remember, that, in 
every important enterprize, the reward of 
a thing well done, is to have it done; and 
the fruit of a good office, is the office itſelf, 
Thoſe that by other methods, ſcatter their 


names into meny mouths, declare they ra- 
ther hunt after a great reputation than a 
good one. 


What men at Cirandeur; Glory and 


Power, in the ſight of Gop, are but ry | 


and folly. 


GLUTTONY. [Vide INTEMPERANCE. ) 


Ir is ſaid 5 Diogenes, that meeting A 


young man that was going to a feaſt, he 


took him up in the ſtreet and carried him 


- home to his friends, as one who was run 


_ ning. 
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ning into imminent danger, had not he 
prevented him. What would that Philo- 


ſopher have ſaid had he been preſent at 


the Gluttony of a modern meal? Would 
not he have thought the maſter of a family 
mad, and have begged his ſervants to tie 


down his hands, had he ſeen him devour 


fowls, fiſh and fleſh ; ſwallow oil and vi- 


negar, wines and ſpices; throw down fal- 


lads of twenty different herbs, ſauces of 
an hundred ingredients, confections and 
fruits of numberleſs ſweets and flavours? 
What unnatural motions and counterfer- 
ments muſt ſuch a medly of intemperance 


| rere in the body? For my part when 


behold a faſhionable table ſet out in all 


its magnificence, I fancy that I ſee gouts 


and dropſies, fevers and lethargies, with o- 
ther innumerable diſtempers lying in am- 


buſcade CO the diſhes. 


Addi bn. 
And yet 1 herb neglected dies; 
Tho' with the pure exhilarating ſoul 
Of nutriment and health, and vital powers, 
Beyond the ſearch of art, 'tis copious bleſt. 
For, with hot ravine fir'd, enſanguin'd man 
Is now become the lion of the plain, _ 
And worſe. The wolf, who from the mighty fold 
Fierce drags the bleating prey, ne'er drunk her milk, 
Nor wore her warming fleece; nor has the ſteer, 5 
At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tyger hangs, 
Fer plow d for him. Then too are  temper'd high, 
with 
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With hunger ſtung and wild neceſſity, 
Nor lodges pity in their ſhaggy breaſt. 
But Man, whom nature form'd of milder clay, 


With every kind emotion in his heart, 
And taught alone to weep ; while from her lap 


She pours ten thouſand delicacies, herbs, 
And fruits, as numerous as the drops of rain, 


Or beams that gave them birth: ſhall he, fair form! 
Who wears ſweet ſmiles, and looks erect on Heaven, 


E'er ſtoop to mingle with the prowling herd, 

And dip his tongue in gore? The beaſt of prey, 
Blood-ſtain'd deſerves to bleed : but you, ye flocks, 
What have ye done; ye peaceful people, what, 
To merit death? You who have given us milk 


In lucious ſtreams, and lent us your own coat 


Againſt the winter's cold? And the plain ox, 
That harmleſs, honeſt, guiltleſs animal, 
In what has he offended ? He whoſe toll, 

Patient and ever ready, cloathes the land 
With all the pomp of harveſt ; ſhall he bleed, 
And ſtruggling groan beneath the cruel hand 
Even of the clown he feeds; and that 9 
To ſwell the riot of th? autumnal feaſt, 

Won by his labour ? Thus the feeling heart 

Would tenderly ſuggeſt : but tis enough, 


In this late age, adventurous, to have touch'd 


Light on the numbers of the Samian ſage. 
High Heaven forbids the bold preſumptuous rain, 
Whoſe wiſeſt will has fix'd us in a ſtate 
That muſt not yet to pure perfection riſe. 
Beſides, who knows, how raiſed to higher life, 
; From * to lage che N aſcends, 
5 ; Tuoursov. : 
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He that fears Gop ray; ſerves Winn 

faithfully, loves him intirely, prays unto 
him devoutly, and diſtributes to the poor 
liberally. 
The fear of God is the greateſt treaſure 
of the heart of man; it will be attended 
with wiſdom, juſtice, peace, joy, refined 
pleaſures, true liberty, ſweet * and 
ſpotleſs glory. 

The things we ought to beg of Gop are, 
a virtuous mind, a quiet ſtate, an unblam- 
able life, and a chearful death, full of good 
hopes; theſe are the matters of our re- 
| queſts to Gop, not wealth or popularity. 

Remember that thoſe who fear Gop, 
have nothing to fear from man. If Gop 
be for us who can be againſt EG 

That is beſt for man which Gop ſends: 
and the time of his ſending too, is always 
a a circumſtance of advantage. 

 Gop is Alpha and Omega in the great 
world, let us endeavour to make him ſo 
in the little world; let us practice to make 
him our laſt thought at night when we 
ſleep; and our firſt in the morning when 
we awake ; ſo ſhall our fancy be ſanctified 
in the night, and our underſtanding recti- 
fied in the day; ſo ſhall our reſt be peaceful 


and our labours proſperous; our life 98. 
and our death glorious. 


Let 


- HOST 
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Let us always remember Gop is Omni- 
preſent: if we go up into Heaven he is 
there, if we go down into Hell he is there 
alſo; in the former, reigns his infinite mer- 
cy, in the latter his eternal vengeance. 

Let us always have the contemplation of 
the Royal Pſalmiſt in our minds. O God 
when I view the Heavens the works of thy 
hands, the moon and the ſtars which thou 
haſt made, then, J jay, what is man. 


De following Hymn, alluding to the Seaſons, 


may not be deemed an improper concluſion 

of this Head. 3 
Theſe, as they change, AL MIGHTY FATHER, theſe, 
Are but the varied Gop. The rolling year 

Is full of thee. Forth in the pleaſing ſpring 
Tux beauty walks, THY tenderneſs and love. 
Wide fluſh the fields; the ſoftening air is balm ; 

Echo the mountains round ; the foreſt ſmiles ; 
And every ſenſe, and every heart is joy. 

Then comes 1H glory in the fſummer-months, 

With light and heat refulgent. Then Tay ſun 

Shoots full perfection thro' the ſwelling year : 

And oft Tay voice in dreadful thunder ſpeaks ; 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whiſpering gales. 

Tay bounty ſhines in autumn unconfin'd, 

And ſpreads a common feaſt for all that lives. & 

In winter awful THovu ! with clouds and ſtorms 
Around Tate thrown, tempeſt ober tempeſt roll'd, 
Majeſtic darkneſs! on the whirlwind's wing, 5 

Riding ſublime, Txov bidſt the world adore, 

And humbleſt nature with THY northern blaſt, 


Myr: 
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Myſterious round what ſkill, what force divine, 

Deep- felt, in theſe appear! a ſimple train, 

Yet ſo delightful mix'd, with ſuch kind art, 

Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; _ 

Shade, unperceiv'd, ſo ſoftening into ſhade ; 

And all fo forming an harmonious whole; 

That, as they ſtill ſucceed, they raviſh ſtill. 

But wandering oft, with brute unconſcious gaze, 
Man marks not TRH EE, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever buſy, wheels the ſilent ſpheres; 
Works in the ſecret deep; ſhoots, ſteaming, thence 
The fair profuſion that o'erſpreads the ſpring : 

Flings from the ſun dire& the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature; hurls the tempeſt forth; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 

With tranſport touches all the ſprings of life, 
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Nature, attend! join every living foul, 
Beneath the ſpacious temple of the ſky, - 
In adoration join ; and, ardent, raiſe 
One general ſong ! To. Him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe ſoft, whoſe Sy1z1T-in your freſhneſs breathes ; 
Oh talk of Him in ſolitary glooms! py 
Where, o'er the rock, the ſcarcely waving pine 
Fills che brown ſhade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whoſe bolder note is heard afar, 
Who ſhake th' aſtoniſh'd world, lift high to Heaven 
Th' impetuous ſong, and ſay from whom you rage. 
HIs praiſe, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills 
And let me catch it as I muſe along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound; 
Ve ſoſter floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale; and thou, majeſtic main, 
A ſecret world of wonders in thyſelf, 


Sound 
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Sound nis ſtupendous praiſe ; whoſe greater voice, 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incenſe, herbs, and fruits, and flowers. 
In mingled clouds to Him ; whoſe ſun exalts, 

Whoſe breath perfumes you, and whoſe pencil paints. 
Ye foreſts bend, ye harveſts wave, to Him ; 

Breathe your ſtill ſong into the reapers heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in Heaven, as Earth aſleep 
Unconſcious lies, effuſe your mildeſt beams, 

Ye conſtellations, while your Angels ſtrike, 

Amid the ſpangled ſky, the filver lyre. 

Great ſource of day! beſt image here below | 


Of thy Creator ever pouring wide, 


From world to world, the vital ocean round, 
On nature write with every beam H1s praiſe. 


The thunder rolls: be huſh'd the proſtrate world; 
While cloud to cloud returns the ſolemn hymn. 


Bleat out afreſh, ye hills: ye moſſy rocks, 
Retain the ſound : the broad reſponſive lowe, 
Ye valleys, raiſe ; for the GREAT SHEPHERD reigns : 
And his unſuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake : a boundleſs ſong 

Burſt from the groves ! and when the reſtleſs day, 
Expiring, lays the warbling world aſleep, 
Sweeteſt of birds! ſweet Philomela, charm 

The liſtening ſhades, and teach the night nis praiſe, 
Ve chief, for whom the whole creation ſmiles; 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn ! in ſwarming cities vaſt, 

Aſſembled men to the deep organ join 

The long- reſounding voice, oft breaking clear, 

-*. £2-mn pauſes, thro' the ſwelling baſe; 


And 
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And, as each mingled flame increaſes each, 

In one united ardor riſe to Heaven, 

Or if you rather chuſe the rural ſhade, 

And find a fane in every ſacred grove ; 

There let the ſhepherd's flute, the virgin's lay, 
The prompting ſeraph, and the Poet's lyre, 


Still ſing the Gop or sEASOfxs, as they roll, 


For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the bloſſom blows, the ſummer ray 
Ruſſets the plain, inſpiring Autumn gleams ; 


Or winter riſes in the blackening eaſt ; 
Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more, 


And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 


Should fate command me to the fartheſt verge, 


Rivers unknown to ſong ; where firſt the ſun 


Gilds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 


Flames on th' Atlantic iſles ; tis nought to me: 
Since Gop is ever preſent, ever felt, 


In the void waſte as in the city full; 


And where He vital ſpreads there muſt be joy. 


When even at laſt the ſolemn hour ſhall come, 
And wing my myſtic flight to ſuture worlds, 


I chearful will obey ; there with new powers, 
Will riſing wonders ſing : I cannot go 


Where UNIVERSAL Love not ſmiles around, 


Suſtaining all yon orbs and all their ſons ; 


From ſeeming evil ſtill educing good, 
And better thence again, and better ſtill, 
In infinite progreſſion —ButlI loſe _ 


Myſelf in Him, in LicaT IXET TABLE! 


Come then, expreſſive filence, muſe us praile, 


Of the green earth, to diſtant barbarous climes, 
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GOD FAVOUR: 


TAKE no pleaſure in the favour of an 


idiot, nor in the fancy of a lunatick, nor in 


the frenzy of a drunkard; make them the 


object of your pity, not of your paſtime; 


when you behold them, reflect how much 
you are beholden to him, that tſufter'd you 
not to be like them; there is no difference 
between you and them but God's Favour. 


GOOD MAN. 


CoNnSIDER with yourſelf what is the 


image and character of a Good Man. Will 


a Good Man le, calumniate, ſupplant or 


deceive? Certainly he will not. Is there 


any thing then on the other ſide ſo profita- 


ble, or ſo defirable, as that a man would 


forfeit the reputation and glory of a good 


and a wiſe man to gain it? Can that thing 
which we call profit, bring us an advan- 
tage to countervail what it takes from us, 
in depriving us of the very name of good 


men, and diveſting us of faith and juſtice? 


What difference is there betwixt turning 
of man into a beaſt, by a real metamor- 
phoſis, and the bearing the figure and 
flerceneſs of a brute in his mind under the 
JJ. nr 
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ALL ages have complained of the cogent 
power of Gold, that it promotes vice more 
than virtue; men dig to Hell to find a Vi- 
aticum to carry them thither ; but never 
was there more reaſon for complaint than 
now, for Gold is become the God of this 
PER World. 


GRATITUDE. 


GRATITUDE is compoſed of truth and 
juſtice. Truth in the acknowledgment " 
what has been received, and juſtice in the 
return of one a action for another. 

| Stobœus. 


Vie is s reputed; 2 monſter that fails in his 
acknowledgment to his father or his friend, 
from whom he has received aſſiſtance; yet 
men glory in their ingratitude cowards 
Gor, of whom they hold life and all the 
bleſſings that attend it; we are more in- 
debted to him for our being, than to our 
father or mother, of whom we are born. 
__ Gratitude is no inherent virtue in nature; 
nor do men always ſquare their dealings by 
the obligations they have received, ſo much 
as by the advantages they expect. 

As to the matter 7 of Gratitude and Ingra- 
titude, there never was any man yet 2 | 

7 : wick 
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wicked as not to approve of the one and 


deteſt the other, as the two things in the 
whole world, the one to be the mott 


_ eſteemed, and the other the moſt abomi- 
nated. BN 


Gratitude is a duty of both na ind 
revealed Religion, and was very much re- 
commended, preſſed, and practiſed by all 
the good and wiſe heathens. 

Demoſthenes ſaid, it becometh him, who 
receiveth a benefit from another man, for 
ever to be ſenſible of it; but him that be- 
ſtowed it, preſently to forget it. He is 
unjuſt, ſaid Socrates, who does not return. 


deſerved thanks for any benefit, whether 


the giver be a friend or foe. It is every 
where juſt and right, ſaid a zhrd, that 


whoſoever ſhall receive any benefit from 


another ſhould be ſure to return him ſuita- 


ble thanks for the ſame. And Cicero af- 


firmed, that no duty is more neceſſary 


than that of returning thanks. In a 


word, it 1s ſo acceptable to Gop and man, 
that it is the ready way to obtain greater 
benefits from both ; whereas ingratitude 
{tops the current of favours for ever ; for 
the ungrateſul render themſelves unworthy 


of any more. 


CY A ſtrik- 
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A ſtriking inſtance of which we have in the 
following STORY by THOMPSON: 


Tur lovely young Lavinia once had friends 
And fortune ſmil'd, deceitful on her birth. 
For in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, 
Of every ſtay, ſave innocence and Heaven, 
She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 


And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 

Among the windings of a woody vale; 

By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 

But more by baſhful modeſty conceal'd. 

Together thus they ſhunn'd the cruel ſcorn 

Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy faſhion and low-minded pride; 

Almoſt on nature's common bounty fed, 

Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, 
Content, and careleſs of to-morrow*s fare. 

Her form was freſher than the morning roſe, 
When the dew wets its leaves; unſtain'd and pure, 
As is the lilly, or the mountain ſnow, 

The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams into the blooming flow'rs : 

Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 

Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once. 

'ThrilPd in her thought, they, like they dewy ſtar 

Of evening, ſhone in. tears. A native grace 
Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dreſs; for lovelineſs 
8 e 5 44; Needs 
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Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt. 

Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 

Recluſe amid the cloſe embow'ring woods, 
As in the hollow breaſt of Appenine 
Beneath the ſhelter of embowering hills, 

A myrtle riſes, far from human eyes, 
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And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild; 
So flouriſh'd blooming, and unſeen by all, 
The ſweet Lavix1a ; till at length, compell'd 
By ſtrong neceſlity's ſupreme command, 

With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 

To glean Paremon's fields. The pride of ſwains 
PALEMON was, the generous and the rich, . 
Who led the rural life in all its joy, 

And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſong 
Tranſmits from antient uncorrupted times; 
When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode. 

He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 

Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his- reaper-train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye; 
Unconſcious of her power, and turning quick 
With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze: 
He ſaw her charming, but he ſaw not half 

The charms her dow n- caſt modeſty conceal'd, 
That very moment love and chaſte deſire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; 

For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh 

Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 

| Should his heart own a gleaner in the field; 

2 | And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſigh'd . 
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134 GCxAATTT YO d. 
What pity ! that ſo delicate a form, 

By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe, 

And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwell, 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 

Of ſome indecent clown! ſhe looks, methinks, 

Of old AcasTo's line; and to my mind _ 
Recalls that patron of my happy life, 

From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe ; 
Now to the duſt gone down; his houſes, lands, 
And once fair-ſpreading family diffoly'd. 

Tis ſaid that in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 
Urg'd by remembrance ſad, and decent pride, 

Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 

His aged widow and his daughter live, 

Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never find. 

Romantic wiſh ! would this the daughter were ! 

When ſtrict enquiring from herſelf he found 
She was the fame, the daughter of his friend, 

Ot bountiful AcasTo, who can ſpeak 

The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart, 

And thro? his nerves in ſhivering tranſport ran? 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd, and bold; 
And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 

Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 
Confus'd, and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 

Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom, 

As thus PaLemon, paſſionate and juſt, 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his ſoul. 

And art thou then AcasTo's dear remains? 
She, whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought, 
So long in vain? Oh yes! the very ſame, 
The ſoften'd image of my noble friend, 

Alive, his every ſeature, every look, 

More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than ſpring! _ 
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GRATITUDE. 
Thou ſole ſurviving bloſſom from the root, 
That nouriſh'd up my fortune, ſay, ah! where? 
In what ſequeſter'd deſart, haſt thou drawn 
The kindeſt aſpect of delighted Heaven? 


Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown ſo fair; 


Tho? poverty's cold wind, and cruſhing rain, 


Beat keen, and heavy, on thy tender years ? 


O let me now, into a richer ſoil, 
Tranſplant thee ſafe ! where vernal ſuns and ſhowers 
Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence; 

And of my garden be the pride and joy! 

It ill befits thee, oh! it ill befits 
AcasTo's daughter, his, whoſe open ſtores, 


Tho' vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 
The father of his country, thus to pick 
The very refuſe of the harveſt fields, 
Which from his bounteous friendſhip J enjoy. 


Then throw that ſhameful pittance from thy hand, 
But ill apply'd to ſuch a rugged task; 
The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine; 
If to the various bleſſings which thy houſe 


. Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that bliſs, 


That deareſt bliſs, the power of bleſſing thee! 


Here ceas'd the youth: yet fill his ſpeaking eye 


Expreſs'd the ſacred triumph of his ſoul, 


With conſcious virtue, gratitude and love, 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 
Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 
Of goodneſs irreſiſtible, and all 


In ſweet diſorder loſt, ſhe b] aſh'd conbut, 


The news immediate to her mother brought, | 

While pierc'd with anxious thought ſhe pin'd away 

The lonely moments for Layinia's fate; 
* 4 | 
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136 GRIEF. 
Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 


Joy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam 
Of ſetting life ſhone on her evening hours: 


Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair ; 

Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves, 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 


CREEF 


GRIEF 1s the moſt ſenſeleſs infignificant 
Paſſion, for that it regards only things 
paſt, which are generally impoſſible to be 
recalled or remedied. 


There is no duty in religion more gene- 


rally agreed on, nor more juſtly required 
by God Almighty, than a perfect ſubmiſ- 


ſion to his will in all things: : Nor is there 
any diſpoſition of mind that can either 
plcaſe him more or become us better, than 
that of being ſatisfied with all he gives, 


and contented with all he takes away; 


none, I am ſure, can be of more honour 
to GoD, nor more ealy to ourſelves ; for if 
we conſider him as our Maker we cannot 

contend with him, if as our Father we 
ought not to diſtruſt him ; ſo that we may 


| 5 conhdent, whatever "i does is intended 


for our good ; and whatever happens that 
we may Interpret otherwiſe, yet we can 
get nothing by repining, nor fave any thing 


by reſiſting. All the precepts of chriſti- 


anity agree to teach and command us to 


" 
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moderate our paſſions; to temper our af- 


fections towards all things below; to be 


thankful for the poſſeſſion, and patient 


under the loſs, whenever he that gives it 
ſhall think fit to take it away; for ſub- 


miſſion is the only way of reaſoning be- 


tween a creature and his creator; and con- 


tentment in his will the greateſt duty we 


can pretend to, and the beſt remedy we 
can apply to in all our misfortunes; we 
bring into the world a poor, needy, un- 


certain life, ſhort at the beſt; all the ima- 
ginations of the wiſe have been buſied to 
find out the ways how to revive it with 


pleaſure, or relieve it with directions; how 
to compoſe it with eaſe, and ſettle it with 
ſafety; to ſome of theſe ends, haye been 
employed the inſtructions of lawgivers, 
the reaſonings of philoſophers, the inven- 
tions of poets, the pains of the labouring, 


and the extravagancies of the voluptuous ; 
all the world is at work perpetually, about 


nothing elſe, but only that our poor mor- 
tal lives ſhould paſs the eaſier and the hap- 


pier for that little time we poſſeſs them; or 


elſe end the better when we loſe them; 
upon this occaſion riches came to be covet- 


ed, honour to be eſteemed, friendſhip and 
love to be purſued, and virtues themſelves 


to be admired in the world. 
There js an eloquence in filence, where 
our misfortunes are too great to be ex- 


preſſed, 5 _— It 


J HD 2 5 
It is the part of a wiſe and well educat- 
ed man, as not to be tranſported beyond 
himſelf with any proſperous events; ſo, 
when the ſcene of fortune changeth, to ob- 
ſerve ſtill the comelineſs and decency of his 
morals ; for it is the buſineſs of a man that 
lives by rule either to prevent an evil that 
threatens him, or when it is come to qua- 
lify its malignity, and make it as little as 
He can; or put on a maſculine brave ſpirit, 
and ſo reſolve to endure it; for there are 
four ways that prudence concerns herſelf 
about any thing that is good; ſhe is either 
induſtrious to acquire, or careful to pre- 
ſerve; ſhe either augments, or uſeth it well: 
theſe are the meaſures of prudence, and 
_ conſequently thoſe of all other virtues, by 
which we ought to ſquare ourſelves in ei- 
%%% oi ot - 


For no man lives, who always happy is. 
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HA F P IN E 8 8. 
H E true Happineſs of man, endued 
with rational powers and bodily 
ſenſes, muſt be founded in virtue and godli- 
neſs, and be agreeable to our whole nature 
and ſtructure both of ſoul and body, but 


eſpecially ſuited to his more exalted facul- 
ties and immortal part; it muſt be agree- 


able to every ſituation in which he can be 


placed all through life, and to every cha- 


racter and office he may ſuſtain, this true 
HFappineſs is ſuch as may be enjoyed with- 


out ſhame and ſaſpicion of wrong conduct, 


or fear of future ill conſequences, ſuch as 
will ſupport calm and ſteady ſerenity, ef- 
fectually deliver us from turbulent and 


diſquieting paſſions, ſtand the ſevere teſt 


of deliberate reflections, improve upon 


longer experience, and be laſting as our 
immortal exiſtence. 


There is no truer Happineſs i in thislife, 


than that which beginnoth NE my” 


_— 
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The firſt felicity, that true Chriſtians 
experience after this life, 1s the reſt of their 
fouls, in CHRIsT ; the ſecond, ſhall be 
the immortality ak glory of their bodies. 

This 1s perfection and Happineſs, for 

every thing to attain the end for which it 
was erected and therein to reſt and be for 
ever bleſſed. 
Happy are thoſe men who live without 
ambition, diſtruſt or diſguiſe. And hap- 
Py is he who limits his defires to a private 
and peaceable manner of liſe, wherein it is 
leſs difficult to be virtuous. 

The beſt proviſion for a happy life, is to 
diſſect every thing; view it on all ſides, and 
divide it into matter or form; to practice 

honeſty in good earneſt, and ſpeak truth 
from the very ſoul of you; and when you 
have fo done, live eaſy and chearful ; and 
crowd one good action ſo cloſe to another, 
that there may. not be the leaſt empty or 
inſignificant ſpace between them. 
_ Happy. is he who lives ſatisfied with 
himſelf, aſſured that he ſerves Gop in the 
manner that he will be ſerved. _ D 

A man may be happy any Where, that 

knows how to be contented ; nature is 
ſerved with a little, and we ought to eſteem 
our irregular appetites as foreigners ; if 
our fortune be not extended to the larger 
meaſure of our wiſhes, it is eaſy to con- 
tract and adequate our minds to our for- 
tune. 5 No 
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No man can call himſelf happy till the 


hour of his death; which alone releaſes 


us from all human miſeries. This was the 
ſaying of Solon upon the following occaſion: 


Cræſus ſending for Solon, received him 
decked with all the ornaments of jewels, 


purple and embroidery, and all that could 
make him worthy admiration, that he 
might appear the moſt glorious and gaudy 
ſpectacle. Now when Solon came before 
him, and ſeemed not at all ſurprized, nor 


gave Cræſus thoſe compliments he expect- 


ed; but ſhewed himſelf to all diſcerning 


eyes, to be a man that deſpiſed ſuch gaudy 
vanities : he commanded them to ſhew him 
all his wealth, though he did not deſire 
to ſee it, and all his warlike preparations : 
and when he returned from viewing all 
this, Creſus aſked him if ever he had ſeen 


an happier man than he was? And when 
Solon anſwered he knew one 7. ellus, a citi- 
zen of his, who was an honeſt man, had 


good children, a competent eſtate, and died 

bravely for his country; Cræſus took him 
for an ill bred fellow, and a fool, for not 

meaſuring Happineſs by the abundance of 
gold and filver; and preferring the life and 


death of a private and mean man, before 


ſo much power and ſuch an empire: he 


aſked him again if beſides Tellus, he knew 


any other man more happy? And 50/5 
r eplied, yes, Cleobis and Bito, who were 


_--- brothers 
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brothers, were very loving, and extreme 
dutiful to their mother; for when the 
oxen went but flow, they put themſelves 
into the waggon, and drew their mother to 
Fund's temple, who was extremely pleaſed 
with their action, and called happy by her 
neighbours, and then ſacrificing and feaſt- 
ing, they never roſe again, but died with- 
out pains or convulſions immediately after 
they had got ſo great credit and reputation. 
What, ſays Cre/us angry, and doit thou 
not reckon us among the happy men? And 
Solon unwilling either to flatter or exaſpe- 
Tate him more, replied; the Gods, O 
King, in other things have given the Greeks 
nothing great and excellent, ſo our wil- 
dom is bold, and mean, and low, not no- 
ble and kingly ; and this, obſerving the 
numerous misfortunes that attends all 
conditions, forbids us to grow inſolent 
upon our preſent enjoyments, or to admire 
any man's Happineſs that may change, for 
what variety will happen is unknown ; but 
to whom Gop hath continued Happineſs 
to the end, that man we call happy; but 
his Happineſs who is yet alive, is like the 
glory and crown of a wreſtler that is ſtill 
within the ring, unſteady and uncertain : 
After this he was diſmiſſed, having grieved 
but not inſtructed Cræſus. Then indeed 
Creſus deſpiſed Solon; but when he was 
overcome by Cyrus, loſt his city, was taken _ 
aan hc eee 
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alive, condemned to be burnt, and laid 


bound upon the pile, before all the Peri- 


ans, and Cyrus himſelf, he cried out as 


loud as poſſibly he could, O Solon! Solon! 
Solon! and Cyrus ſurprized, and ſending 


ſome to enquire what Man, or God, this 


Solon was, that he only invoked in this 


unavoidable misfortune ; Cre/us told him 


the whole ſtory, ſaying, he was one of the 


wiſe men of Greece, whom I ſent for, not 


to be inſtructed, or to learn any thing that 
I wanted, but that he ſhould ſee and be a 
witneſs of my Happineſs : the loſs of which 


is now a greater evil, than the enjoyment 


was a good : for when I had them they 


were goods only in opinion, but now the 


loſs of them hath brought upon me intole- 
-rable and real evils ; and, that no man con- 
jecturing theſe preſent calamities would 


happen, bad me look to the end of my 
life, and not rely and grow proud upon 


_ uncertainties. When this was told Cyrus, 
who was a wiſer man than Cræſus, and 


ſeeing in the preſent example, that Solon's 
ſaying was confirmed, he not only freed 
Craſus from puniſhment, but honoured 


him as long as he lived; and Solon had the 
glory by the ſame ſaying, to inſtruct one 


King and fave another. 
He that cannot live happily any where, 


will live happily no where; for a man's 


cares will find him out let him travel where 
he will. ” He 
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He that would be truly happy muſt think 


his own lot beſt ; and fo live with men, as 
if Gop ſaw him, and fo ſpeak to Gop, as 


55 if men heard him. 


But above all let us Neale our deſires 
and chooſe the golden mean between too 
much and too little, ſaying, in our hearts, 


with Agur in the Proverbs, Give me nei- 


_ ther poverty nor riches, feed me with food 
convenient for me: left I be full and deny thee, 
and ſay, who is the Lord? Or left I be poor, 


and ſteal, and take the name of my. God i in 
vain. 
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Is you deſire the happineſs of 1 your ſoul], 
the health of your body, the proſperity of 
your eſtate, the preſervation of your credit, 
converſe not with a Harlot. Her eyes 
run your reputation in debt, her lips de- 


mand the payment, her breaſts arreſt you, 


her arms impriſon you; from whence, be- 
lieve it, you ſhall hardly go forth till you 
have either ended the days of your credit, 
or paid the utmoſt farthing of your eſtate. 
The word Delilab, which is the name 
of a Harlot, is conceived to come from a 
root, that ſignifies to exhauſt or drain. 
The fin of whoredom will quickly exhauſt 


the fulleſt eſtate ; and what a dreadful thing be 


will this be, when 1 We are called 8 in 


the oy 
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the laſt day for an account of our ſteward- 
ſhip! How righteous is it, that that man 
ſhould be fewel to the wrath of Gop, whoſe 
health and wealth have been ſo much fewel 
to maintain the flame of luſt ! How laviſh 
of their eſtates are ſinners, to ſatisfy their 
luſts! If the members of CHRIST be ſick, 
or in priſon, they may there periſh and 
ſtarve, before they will relieve them; but 
to obtain their luſts, how expenſive will 
they be! Ae me never. ſo much and I will 
give it, faith Shechem. Gen. xxxiv. 12. Aſe 
what thou wilt and I will give it, ſaith He- 
rod, to the daughter of his Herodias. But 
it would be well for ſuch men to conſider, 

that it had been ten thouſand times better 

for them, they never had an eſtate ; that 
they had begged their bread from door to 
door, than to have ſuch a fad reckon- 
ing, as they muſt ſhortly have for it. 

The longer a man lives in communica- 
tion with a Harlot, the harder it is to 
leave them, for it is an znfatuating lin. 


HEALTH. Fa Vide Gluttony.) 


_ HEALTH is the bleſſing that every one 
wiſhes to enjoy; but the multitude are fo 
unreaſonable, as to deſire to purchaſe it at 
a cheaper rate than it is to be obtained. 
The continuance of it is only to be ſecured 
dy exerciſe or labour. But the misfortune 
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is, that the poor are too apt to overlook 
their own enjoyments, and to view with 
envy, the eaſe and affluence of their ſuperi- 
ors, not conſidering that the uſual atten- 
dants upon great fortunes are anxiety and 
diſeaſe. 

The happineſs of life is, I believe, gene- 
rally to be found in thoſe ſtations, which 


neither totally ſubject men to labour, nor 


abſolutely exempt them from it. Power is 


the parent of diſquietude, ambition of diſ- 


appointment, and riches of diſeaſe. 
A certain perſon ſaid to his friend, 


ſeem to be much better in Health than y om 


were a year ago; quite contrary (replied 


he) for then as fick as I was, I was more 


healthy than T am now, becauſe I had a- 


bove a year to live. 


A certain Philoſopher uſed to ſay, that 


Health was given by drachms, and Diſeaſes 


by pounds; that he arrived to old age by 
living prudently. 
Practice in Health to bear ſickneſs, and 


endeavour in your life to entertain death; 
he that hath a will to die; not having 
power to live, ſhews neceſſity, not views. 


tis the glory of a brave 'mind to embrace 


pangs, in the very arms of pleaſure. What 
name of virtue merits he that goes when | 
he 1 is driven?” © 


IJ will conclude theſe refletions with > 


the ated fable, 


i, 8 | 
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Labour the offspring of Want, and the 
mother of Health and Contentment, lived 
with her two daughters in a little cottage 
by the ſide of a hill, at a great diſtance from 
town, They were totally unacquainted 
with the great, and had kept no better 
company than the neighbouring villagers : 
But having a deſire of ſeeing the world, 
they forſook their companions and habita- 
tion, and determined to travel: Labour 
went ſoberly along the road, with Health 
on her right hand, who by the ſprightli- 
neſs of her converſation, and ſongs of chear- _ 
fulneſs and joy, ſoftened the toils of the 
way; while Contentment went ſmiling on 
the left ſupporting the ſteps of her mother, 
and by her perpetual good humour increaſ- 


ing the vivacity of her filter. _ 

In this manner they travelled over foreſts, 
and through towns and villages, till at laſt 
they arrived at the capital of the kingdom. 
At their entrance into the great city, the 
mother conjured her daughters never to loſe 

ſight of her; for it was the will of Jupi- 
Ter, ſhe ſaid, that their ſeparation ſhould be 
attended with the utter ruin of all three. 
But Health was of too gay a diſpoſition to 
regard the counſels of Labour: ſhe ſuf- 
fered herſelf to be debauched by Intempe- 
rance, and at laſt died in the child-birth of 
Diſeaſe. Contentment, in the abſence of 
her ſiſter, gave herſelf up to the entice- 
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ments of Sloth, and was never heard of 
after: while Labour, who could have no 
enjoyment without her daughters, went 
every where in ſearch of them, till ſhe was 
at laſt ſeized by Laſſi tude i in her way, and 
died 1n miſery. 5 


Lamotte. 


O HAL TR, capricious maid! 
Why doſt thou ſhun my peaceful bow'r, 
Where I had hope to ſhare thy pow. r. 
And bleſs thy laſting aid? 


Since thob, alas! art flown, Ty 
Tt *vails not whether Muſe or Grace, 
With tempting ſmile, frequent the mech 
I figh for thee alone. 


Ape not forbids thy fy; ; 
Thou yet might act the friendly part, 
Thou yet might'ſt raiſe this languid heart; 
1 Why ſpeed ſo ſwift away | 2 


Thou d the city-air ; "BE. 
I breathe freſh gales o'er furrow'd ground, 


vet haſt not thou my wiſhes crown'd, 
0 falſe! O Pattial f fair! 


1 plunge into the \ wave; 
| Tn And tho? with pureſt hands I raiſe 
_— A rural altar to thy praiſe, | 

| Thou wilt not deign to ſave. 


5 Amid my an bun grove, 
Where mineral fountains vainly beat 
Thy boaſted name, and titles fair, 
Why ſcorns thy foot to rove? Thou 


HEALTH. _ 


Thou hear'ſt the ſportſman's claim; 
Enabling him, with idle noiſe, 
To drown the Muſe's melting voice, 
And fright the timorous game. 


1s Thought thy foe? Adieu 
Ye midnight lamps! ye curious tomes ! 
Mine eye o'er hill and valley roamg 
And deals no more with von. | 


Is it the Clime you lee? 

vet "midſt his unremitting e 

The poor Laponian's boſom glows; 
And ſhares bright rays from thee, 
There was, there was a time, 

When tho? I ſcorn'd thy guardian care, 

Nor made a vow, nor ſaid a pray r, 
It did not rue the crime. 


Who den more dh e me 7... 5 
When the glad ſchool-boy's taſc was done, 
And forth with jocund ſprite, I run, 

To freedom, and to glee. 


How jovial then the day! 
What ſince have all my labours found, 


Thus climbing life, to gaze around, 
That can thy loſs repay | * 


Wert a alas? ' but kind, 
Mechinks no frown that fortune wears, 


Nor leſſen'd hopes, nor growing cares 
Could fink my chearful mind. 


Whate'er my ſtars include ; 3 
What other breaſts convert to pain, 


1% ß 
My towering mind ſhould ſoon diſdain, 
Should ſcorn—————Ingratitude. 


Repair this mouldering cell, 
And bleſt with objects found at home, 
And envying none their fairer dome, 
How pleas'd my foul ſhould dwell! 


Temperance ſhould guard the doors; 
From room to room ſhould memory ſtray, 
And, ranging all in neat array,  _ 

Enjoy her pleaſing ſtores. p?! 


There let them reſt unknown, 
The types of many a pleafing ſcene; 
But to preſerve them bright or clean, 
Is thine, fair Queen! alone, 


WIL TIA SHENSTON®, Fiq; 
HEN EN. 


IHE perfection of the ſpirits of the juſt 
in Heaven, conſiſts in a glorious and tranſ- 
cendent degree of thoſe ſpiritual and hea- 
venly qualifications and bleſſings Which 
they enjoyed here on earth in a lower mea- 
ture. Implying likewiſe a freedom from 
all the defects and diſorders to which they 
were expoſed, and which are inconſiſtent 
with their preſent happineſs and perfect 
| holineſs. In a word, Heaven includes per- 
fect knowledge without any mixture of 
error ; a glorious degree of holineſs, with- 


"0k the leaſt taint of ſin ; conſtant peace, 


and exalted joy, without any ſpecies of 
pain or forrow. _ HELL. 
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HELL. 
HELL is no leſs than the eternal and 
ſecond death, in its utmoſt extent and ter- 
ror, as, juſt in all reſpects the 4 55 to 
eternal life, tis the moſt finiſhed miſery 
of the wicked, wherein they are eternally 
ſeparated from the pleaſing perception of 
 Gop, and the fruition.of all kinds of good, 

_ confined in chains of deſpair and darkneſs, 
under the lively and afflicting ſenſe of the 
puniſhing vengeance of the Deity, juſtly 
kindled and continually flaming againſt 
them for their offenſive actions, and in a 
wiſe and equitable proportion to the mea- 
ſure of thoſe offences. So that they are 

filled with inceflant ſtings and horrors of 

_ conſcience, and tormented in ſoul and body 
with ſuch painful and raging flames, as will 
for ever diſtreſs, but never conſume their 
bodies, or deſtroy a lively conſciouſneſs of 
guilt in their ſouls to all eternity, 
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HO NE S TF. 
Nornixe can be honeſt but what is 
juſt; and that knowledge which is divided 
from juſtice is rather craft than wiſdom; 
ſo that courage which is bold and adven- 
turous is rather temerity and fool-hargi- 
neſs than valour, if it be carried on by 
| paſſion or intereſt rather than for a com- 
mon good, 3 nn 


L4 = Every 
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Every man is bound to be an honeſt 
man, but all cannot be great men; he that 
is good is great, and if the fooliſh world 


eſteem him not ſo, let him ftand to the 


verdict of his own conſcience. 
He that is forward to reproach the nr 


mities of other men's Honeſty, i is very near 
a breach of his own. 


He that haſtily reproaches another with- 


out ſufficient ground, cannot be an honeſt | 
man. 


Where there may be a ſufficient ground 


of reproach, yet an honeſt man is always 


tender of his neighbour's character, from 
the ſenſe of his own frailt 


An honeſt man lives not to the world 
but to himſelf. 


How juſt is the ſentiment of our late 
celebrated poet upon this occaſion : 2 


A Wit: 8 4 feather, and a Chief's a rod, 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of Gov. 


HONOUR. 


: Tux neareſt way to Honour is for a man 
ä 10 to live that he may be found to be that 
in truth he would be thought to be. 


*Tis honourable to ſupport the glory of 


one's anceſtors by actions which correſpond 
with their reputation, and it is alſo glo- 
rious to leave a title to one's deſcendents 
which f is not borrowed from our r predeceſ- N 


ſors; ; 
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ſors, to become the head and author of our 
own nobility ; and (to uſe the expreſſion of 
Tiberius, who was defirous of hiding the 
3 defect of birth in Curtius Rufus, though 
= otherwiſe a very great man) 7o be born of 
2Z 6 585 
True Honour is ſeated in the ſoul. It is 
a kind of fous perennit, riſing from a gene- 
4 rous heart, and flowing with a natural and 
3 eaſy deſcent into all the different traces of 
8 life and channels of duty; refreſhing, in- 
vigorating, and adorning all the faculties 
of the ſoul, the language of the tongue, the 
very air of the face, and motions of the 
body. It diſplays itſelf in a natural un- 
affected greatneſs and firmneſs of mind, 
improved by a train of wiſe and religious 
refle&tions, and generous actions, in which 
perſonal virtue and real merit truly coa- 
The Jewiſh Cabaliſts had a pretty alle- 
gory, to expreſs this truth as whos? ory in 
the original make and frame of nature. 
They tell us, that when Moſes deſcribes 
the great river of Eden, branching out into 
four ſtreams, and watering the whole gar- 
den of Gop, Gen. ii. 10. we are to under- 
ſtand by Paradiſe the foul of man. The 
river was this connata virtus, this original 
fountain of truth and virtue ariſing from 
the very root and eſſence of the . and 
branching out into the four cardinal vir- 
V tues 
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tues, and all the other lower degrees and 
kinds of virtue, even the inferior morals of 
affability, politeneſs, good nature and good 
manners; and that in ſhort there lies hid 


in the root of every human ſoul, however 
defaced by ignorance, and deformed by ſin, 


a fund of good, an oracle of truth; which, 
when aſſiſted by a happy concurrence of 
external cauſes, ſuch as particularly the 


ſtructure of the organs, and the texture of 
the blood and ſpirits; will, by due culture 
and diſcipline, naturally exert itſelf into a 
train of great, generous, and beneficent. 
actions, ſuitable to the original grandeur 
and dignity of its nature. This is what 


Virgil in his Pythagoric ſtyle, calls the g- 
neus vigor, & calueſtis origo of the human 
ſoul. This, in the preſent ruinous ſtate 
of human nature, lies very often buried 
under the ruins of ignorance and vice, like 
valuable coins, medals, ſtatues, pillars and 

other beautiful ornaments of ee OP 
or, to ſpeak more properly, that order, ſym- 
metry, and proportion, which were as the 


ſoul of the ſtructure, lie buried under the 


ruins of a once famous and magnificent 
building. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
many an excellent genius is loſt to the 
world, lies hid amongſt the rubbiſh of 


mankind; who, with proper aſſiſtance, due 
culture, and in a happy ſituation, might z 
have done honour to human nature, and 
been a public bleſſing to mankind. 


A man 
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A man of Honour, conſidered in this 
light, performs not only all the acts of 
virtue in public and private life, but does 
them with a peculiar propriety and dignity 
of behaviour, as the connoiſeurs in writing, 
3 painting, muſic, architecture, or even dreſs, 
| execute even the juſteſt deſigns not only 
| with proportion and truth, but with ſuch 
decorations, embelliſhments, and graces, as 
naturally flow from a fine taſte and an im- 
proved underſtanding. This alone, in 
high life, makes glorious princes, illuſtri- 
ous heroes, gallant commanders, vigilant 
magiſtrates, and honourable councellors ; 
and, in the lower degree of ſocial life, indul- 
gent huſbands, tender fathers, affectionate 
friends, merciful landlords and maſters, 
faithful tenants and ſervants, and executes 
all the relative duties of life with Juſtice 
and Honour. This is the true and real 
virtue, the only proper foundations of all 
the honourable diſtinctions among men in 
all the different ſtations of life; and it was 
a juſt and wiſe obſervation of the poet, . 5 


x Nobilitas ſola eft atque unica virtus. 
This is true Honour which the great- 
eſt princes upon earth can neither give nor 
take away. But the bulk of mankind, 9. 
ſtupet in titulis et imaginibus, are caught * 
noiſe and ſhew. The pompous ſound of 
titles and glitter of ornaments ſtrike their 
ſenſes, attract their attention, raiſe their 
JJ 
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admiration, and extort from them all that 
reverence and regard which are due only 
to eminent and diſtinguiſhed merit; while 
real Virtue and true Honour paſs ſilently 
thro' the world, unheeded and unregarded, 
but by the happy diſcerning few, who are 
ſenſible of its merit, or enjoy the bleſſed 
communication of its influence. _ 
When thoſe glorious ſpirits, whom pro- 
vidence has appointed to be our guardians 
and protectors in this preſent ſtate of im- 
perfections and agg ſurvey the diſ- 
ordered ſtate of human nature, agitated by 
blind paſſions, prejudiced by falſe opinions 
into - erroneous concluſions and wild pur- 
ſuits; they view us with the fame light, 
and with the ſame emotions of compaſſion 
and charity, as Mouroe did his lunatic pa- 
tients in Bedlam, who miſcall and miſfapply 
_ almoſt every inſtance in which their duty 
and happineſs is concerned. To thoſe bleſſ- 
ed intelligences the ſilent life of a generous, 
compaſſionate, beneficent man is more truly 
honourable than the pageantry of princes, 
the pomp of conquerors, and all the glo- 
rious impertinence of ſtate. To them an 
obſcure good man, doing ſecret acts of cha- 
rity, reheving the diſtreſſed, comforting 
the miſerable, and approving himſelf by 
habits of piety and devotion to the great 
Author of his being, appears more truly 
glorious than the conqueror at the head of 
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an hundred thouſand men. To them the 
man of Roſs appears in a fairer light in 
the book of remembrance, and will make 
a much more illuſtrious figure at the laſt 
great day, than Alexander or Ceſar, or 
William the Conqueror, tho' a Chriſtian. 
For to do good, to be lovers of mankind, 
to alleviate the diſtreſſes, and promote the 
peace and happineſs of our fellow creatures, 
is the higheſt Honour, the nobleſt ambiti- 
on, that can enter into the heart of man. 
But the greateſt part of mankind judge 
quite otherwiſe. Noiſe and ſhew, title and 
_ equipage, glitter and grandeur conſtitute 
the whole idea of Honour; and whoever 
can command an iptereit ſufficient to pro- 
cure, and an affluence ſufficient to ſupport 
them, becomes thereby not only a man of 
Honour, but even a ſubordinate fountain 
of Honour, enabled to produce others after 
his kind, and propagate the honourable 
ſpecies from generation to generation. 

From what has been ſaid, there appears 
to be a real and neceſſary diſtinction be- 
| tween a man of Honour and a perſon of 
Honour; which, notwithſtanding the fimi- 
litude of ſounds, and the ſeeming affinity 
of characters, are ſo far from being conver- 
tible terms, that they convey quite diſtin | 
ideas, and are very often as different as 
light from darkneſs. The man of Honour 
is an internal, the perſon of Honour an ex- 
1 : 3 „ ternal 
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ternal; the one a real, the other a fictiti- 
ous character. I am therefore never ſur- 
rized to ſee or hear ſuch things attempted, 
Rid, or done by a perſon of Honour, which 
a man of Honour would bluſh to think of. 
The famous ſpeech of Caius Marius (re- 
corded by Salut to the Raman people up- 
on his being choſen commander in chief in 
the expedition againſt Fugurtba, ſets this 
oppoſition of characters in a true beautiful 
„„ 25442 . 
A perſon of Honour may be a prophane 
irreligious libertine, a penurious, proud, 
revengeful coward; may inſult his inferiors, 
oppreſs his tenants and ſervants, debauch 
his neighbours wives or daughters, defraud 
his creditors, and proſtitute his publick 
faith for a protection; may aſlociate with 
ſots and drunkards, ſharpers and gameſters, 
in order to increaſe his fortune: I fay, it 
is not impoſſible that a perſon of Honour 
may be guilty of all theſe ; but it is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible for a man of Honour to 
be guilty of any of them. LG - 
Lucilius is a man of Honour, though 
not ſtuck o'er with titles, nor hung round 
with ſtrings. His eſtate, honourably raiſed 
by his virtuous anceſtors, and improved by 
| himſelf, is ſufficient to ſupport a handſome 
figure, which he does with a decent fruga- 
lity ; and to do a great deal of good, which 
he does with chearfulneſs, generoſity and 
5 „ prudence. 
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prudence. In all his commerce with man- 
kind, in every article of public and private 
life, he exerts a peculiar dignity of behavi- 
our, ſuch as naturally flows from a gene- 


rous heart, ſoftened by humanity, elevated 


by religion, and directed by prudence; con- 
ſcious of none but virtuous defigns, and 
honourable intentions. In him you ſee 


the fincere chriſtian, the loyal ſubject, the 
firm patriot, the indulgent huſband, the 
tender father, the faithful friend, the mer- 
ciful landlord, the compathonate maſter, 
the generous patron, the unwearied advo- 


cate for the poor, the miſerable and the 


helpleſs ; and in a word, the compleat ine 
Gentleman. He paſſes through all the va- 
rious ſcenes of life like a river flowing with 


bleſſings, conveying beauty, riches, and 


plenty into every channel and country thro' 
which 1t paſſes. 2 N : 14 | 


Clodius is a perſon of Honour, a ſerubby 


branch of an ancient and honourable ſtock, 
which for many years has borne neither 


fruit nor bloſſom, but projected a noxious 


baneful ſhade around it, where the ſun 


beams never enter to chear the earth, or 


produce either food or flower for man or 


beaſt. Cladius bears himſelf high upon ac- 

Count of his honourable birth and title, and 
never fails to exert an aukward ridiculous 
ſuperiority, whenever he falls in company 


with wiſer or better men than himſelf. 


But 
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My friend 
_ abuſive ſtories, and ſcurrilous reflections, 
and then replied, Sir, ſays he, Lord 
Was my friend, and had he been living, 3 
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But he has heard that humility is a certain 


token of good ſenſe and true Honour, 
which he is reſolved to ſhew upon proper 
occaſions ; and when the humble fit comes 
upon him, hewill crack jokes with his foot- 
men, get drunk with a hackney coachman, 
and beſtow his bodily favours upon any 


pretty cleanly female, without inquiring 
into her quality : but he never forgets to 
reſume his ſuperiority, whenever he is con- 


verſing with a man of real merit, who can- 


not reckon fo many honourable grandfathers 
as himſelf. I had once the honour to meet 
this extraordinary perſon, among other 


company, at a gentleman's table, who was 


the delight of his friends, a bleſfing to his 
neighbourhood, and an ornament to his 
country. In the courſe of converſation, 
| honourable mention was made of a late 


noble Lord, who, by a train of meritorious 
ſervices to his prince and country, had raiſ- 


ed himſelf from an obſcure birth and for- 
tune to the dignity of peerage. Clodius 
took fire at once, all his illuſtrious blood 
boiled with indignation, and he inſulted 
his memory with all thoſe expreſſions of 
ſcorn and contempt, which fools of diſtinc- 


Fion _— pour out upon their betters. 
had patience to bear his ſtring of 


7 
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you durſt not have uſed him at this rate; 
and to attack his memory with reproach- 
ful language is mean and ungenerous, and 
what I cannot help reſenting. The very 
reflections you have made upon the obſcu- 
rity of his birth and fortune, are the high- 
eſt compliment you can make to his per- 
ſonal merit, which, in ſpight of thoſe diſ- 
advantages, could ſo effectually recommend 
him to the favour of his King and country. 
The advantages of birth and fortune, on 
which you ſet ſo immoderate a value, are 
no man's merit, and are as often the lot of 
a fool as of a wiſe man; and whenever 
that is the caſe; they are ſo far from doing 
him Honour, that they only ſerve to make 
him the more egregiouſly ridiculous, by 
ſetting his folly in a more conſpicuous 
point of view: If poor Tray could ſpeak 
(pointing to a ſpaniel that ſtood by him) 
he might juſtly boaſt of a more numerous 
train of anceſtors than the greateſt monarch 
in the univerſe ; he might add too, that 
none of them had ever degenerated from 
the dignity of their kind, or diſgraced them- 
ſelves or their family, by baſe and unwor- 
thy actions, and yet he would be but a pup- 
py for all that. Pray, ſir, give me leave to 
aſk you, (what you will think) an odd 
queſtion, what do you think of me? Of 
you, fir, quoth the oaf! you are eſteemed 
by all that know you to be as worthy a gen- 
SD ttleman 
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tleman as any in our country. Sir, ſaid he, 
I thank you for the compliment, and in re- 


turn I will let you into a ſecret. My birth 


was as obſcure, and my fortune as mean as 


that noble Lord's whom you have been re- 


proaching upon that account. I was born 


to no more than the meaneſt of my ſervants, 


but by the bleſſing of Gop on a religious 
education, an honeſt heart, and a tolera- 


ble underſtanding, you ſee I am enabled to 
ſupport a decent figure, and do a great deal 


of good; which I do with the utmoſt gra- 


titude to Almighty Gor, who has enabled 


me to do it; and the ſincereſt benevolence 
to my fellow creatures who are ſo unhappy 
as to want it : and I have vanity enough to 


think myſelf no whit inferior to any man 
of what rank or quality ſoever, who has 
nothing but an oft 

mend mn 88 | 
Now, that there is no real, intrinſic, and 


ate and title to recom- 


ſubſtantial good in all the advantages of 


birth and fortune, even folly itſelf muſt 


confeſs. But, ſuppoſe there were, yet, con- 


ſidering the uncertain duration, the preca- 


rious tenure ; that they may be forfeited, 


even in this life, to the ſentence of juſtice, 
or the breath of the people, which alone 
can keep the bubble in play, and pre- 


vent its ſinking into nothing; or, if not 


that, yet we are ſure it will die with us; 
it will then fail us, when we ſhall have 


in oft 
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moſt occaſion for comfort, I mean in the 
agonies of pain and fickneſs, and in the 
hour of death: No wiſe man can think 
there is any thing valuable in it but the 
opportunities and intereſt it may give us to 
do more good in the world, and promote 


the benefit and happineſs of mankind. Now | 


whether aman that doats upon an imagina- 
ry treaſure, that only ſeems to ſtuff out an 
imaginary idea of human greatneſs, but 
which can neither make him wiſer, or bet- 
ter; that can neither give health to his bo- 
dy, nor peace to his mind; that can nei- 


ther prolong his life, nor give him comfort 


at the hour of death, can have any better 


pretenſions to true greatneſs of mind, than 


children or lunatics, diverted with play- 
things, and delighted with baubles. 


Let themſelves be judges. 


Say, now, ignorance and vice, intempe- 


rance and lewdneſs, violence and fraud, irre- 


ligion towards Gop, and injuſtice towards 
man, have the moſt remote pretention or 


relation to true Honour? Can any little, tri- 
fling, vain, ungrateful creature be truly 


honourable? Can any ſpark of Honour ſo 
much as glow in a proud, malicious, ſpite- 
ful heart? Can that man have any tolera- 
ble pretenſions to true greatneſs of mind, 
who is « ſlave to intemperance, luſt, and 
folly ? Can any thing truly honourable, 
great and noble, proceed from a fordid, 
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ſneaking, niggardly, penurious ſoul ? we 
may with as much reaſon, expect the ſoul 
of a brute, the ſpirit of a devil, and the 
perfections of an angel to meet in the ſame 
TT perſon. : = 
I cannot diſmiſs this article without a 
few melancholy reflections upon the vani- 
ty of worldly greatneſs, and the infatuati- 
on that generally attends it even beyond 
$ the grave. I particularly mean that ſolemn 
more farce of grandeur, that, by the 
cuſtom of many nations, is acted over the 
graves: of great men. There cannot, I 
think, be a ſeverer ſatire upon human 
weakneſs and folly, than to ſee a herald, 
dreſſed in all his habiliments, breaking the 
white rod, and making ſolemn proclama- 
tion, that, Whereas it hath pleaſed Almigh- 
ty God to take out of this miſerable world 
rhe ſoul of the moſt noble, mighty, and puiſ- 
fant prince, &c. What pompous epithets 
are theſe for a poor breathleſs ſinner, whoſe 
body is condemned to be food for worms 
and creeping things, and his ſoul perhaps 
— — !' Better, methinks, it would be to 
_ proclaim aloud to the audience all the vir- 
tuous, memorable, and righteous actions of 
the deceaſed, to which all the people ſhould 
give their ſolemn atteſtation, and bleſs the 
memory, whilſt they bewail the death of 
the departed faint, or hero; to challenge 
them to make full and due proof of any m 8 
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juſt and diſhonourable action, with a pro- 


miſe in the name of the ſucceſſor, of full 


and ample reparation. This would be put- 
ting the character upon a right foot of 


Honour, and giving public proof that he 


was determined to ſupport and maintain 


the Honour of his family, by making ho- 


nourable reparation for all the injuries 


which the ignorance or iniquity of his 


predeceſſor might have committed. 


Like that ſolemn and glorious eee | 


the good and great Prophet Samuel made, 


in his own perlon, to the multitude, when 
he was reſigning the ſovereignty, which he 


had ſo long, and ſo gloriouſly executed a- 


mong them. 1 Sam. xii. 3. Behold, here 


Jam, witneſs againſt me, before the LoRD, 
and before his anointed. Whoſe ox have 
I taken? Or whoſe aſs have I taken ? whom 
have I defrauded, or whom have J op- 


preſſed: ? Or F whoſe hand have I received 


any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith? 
and I will reſtore it. -Blefled, and truly 


honourable would the memory of that man 
be, to whom the univerſal voice of the 
| people could give the fame ſolemn atteſta- 
tion that was then given: And they ſaid, 
thou haſt not defrauded nor oppreſſed us 3 


neither haſt thou taken ought of any man's 


hands. And be ſaid unto them, The LORD 


is wirneſt againſt you, and his anointed is 
5 M7 E witneſs 
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witneſs againſt you, this day, that ye have 
not found ought in my hands, And they 
aid, HE 1s WITNESS. 85 


H © P E. 
Hope is the only mitigation of human 
troubles. 
Hope forings eternal in the human breaſt, 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt. Porr. 


Let every ſoldier arm his mind with Hope, 
and put on courage whatever diſaſter falls, 
let not his heart ſink, the paſſage of pro- 

vidence lies through many crooked ways; 
a deſpairing heart is the true prophet of ap- 
proaching evil, his actions may weave the 
webs of fortune but not break them. 
A man ſhould no more hanker after, or 
graſp at things out of his reach, than leave 
the plain way, to wander among thorns 
and precipices: no leſs uneaſy is the one 
to the mind than the other to the boy. 


HUMILITY. 


Ir is good advice that bids us the higher 
we are to be the more humble. 5 
HJumility is a virtue that comes from 
 _ Cur1sT himſelf, who publiſhed it by his 
doctrine, and taught i it by his example. 
Next to fheological and intellectual vir- 
tues, Humility holds the firſt place ; for it 


overthrows pride, the fountain of all evil. 
Humi- 
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Humility makes us acceptable to Gop, 
whoſe communication is with the humble: 
without this foundation, our whole ſpirt- 
tual building falls to the ground. 

'The name of Humility does not ſeem to 
import any great matter, but it is the vir- 
tue nevertheleſs, without which no man 
can either be great or perfect. 
We can never be perfectly humble, 


till we come to a thorough underſtanding 


of ourſelves. 

Owe not your Humility unto Humilis- 
tion from adverſity, but look humbly down 
in that ſtate when others look upwards up- 
on you. Think not thy own ſhadow lon- 
ger than that of others, nor delight to take 


the altitude of thyſelf. Be patient in the 


age of pride, when men live by ſhort in- 
tervals of reaſon, under the dominion of hu- 


mour and paſſion, when it is in the power 
of every one to transform thee out of thy- _ 
ſelf, and run thee into the ſhort madneſs. 
If you cannot imitate Feb, yet come not 


: om « of Socrates, of whom tis ſaid, 


=Dulcique ſenex wicinus hymetto, | 
Qui partem accepte ſe va inter vincla cicutæ 


| deeyfateri nollet dare. e Toy. 


Not fo mild Thales, nor or Chryſippus 1 
Nor the good man who drank the pois'nous draught 5 
With mind ſerene, and could not wiſh to lee 

His vile accuſer drink as deep as he; 5 

: Exalted Socrates |! CEE een 
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HYPOCRISY; 


THe formal Hypocrite is very juſtly com- 
pared with a nightingale. Firſt, in that 
the is more in ſound than in ſubſtance, a 
loud and excellent voice, but a little deſ- 
picable body ; which may remind us of 
the ſtory of Plutarch, who hearing a 
nightingale, deſired to have one killed to 
feed upon, not queſtioning but ſhe would 
pleaſe the palate as well as the ear; but 
when the nightingale was brought him, and 
he ſaw what a poor little creature it was, 
truly, ſaid he, thou art vox ef præterea nibil, 
a meer voice and nothing elſe: fo is the 
 Hypocrite, did a man hear him ſometimes 
in more public duties and diſcourſes; O! 
thinks he, what an excellent man is this, 
what a choice and rare ſpirit is he of; but 
follow him home, obſerve him in his pri- 
vate converſation and retirements, and then 
you will judge Plutarch's note as applica- 
ble to him as the nightingale's. Secondly, 
This bird is obſerved to charm moſt ſwect- 
ly, and ſet her ſpirits all on work, when 
the perceives ſhe hath engaged attention; 
ſo doth the Hypocrite, who lives and feeds 
upon the applauſes and commendations of 
his admirers, and cares little for any of 
ll thoſe duties which bring in no return of 
18 praiſe from men; he is little pleaſed with _ 
5 „ r 
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a ſilent melody, and private pleaſure be- 
twixt Gob and his ſoul. 
Scire tuum nihil elt, niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter. 7 BS Po ) 
Alas ! his knowledge is not worth a pin, 
If he proclaim not what he hath within. 


Thirdly, He is more for the theatre than 
thecloſet; and of ſuch our Saviour faith, 
_ verily they have their reward. Naturaliſts 
_ obſerve the nightingale to be an ambitious 
bird, that cannot endure to be outvied by 
any ; ſhe will rather chuſe to die than <4 
excelled ; a remarkable inſtance whereof 
we have in the following pleaſant poem 
tranſlated out of Strada, concerning the 
nightingale, and a lutaniſt. 


Now the declining fun did 8 bend, 
From higher Heav'ns, and from his looks did end 
A milder flame, when near to Tyber s flow 
A lutaniſt allay'd his careful woe, 
With ſounding charms, and in a greeny ſeat 
Of ſhady oak, took ſhelter from the heat ; 
A nightingale o'er-heard him, that did uſe 
To ſojourn in the neighbouring groves, the muſe 
That filPd the place, the ſiren of the wood 
(Poor harmleſs ſiren) ſtealing near, ſhe ſtood 
Cloſe lurking in the leaves, attentively 
Recording that unwonted melody, 
She con'd it to herſelf, and every ſtrain 
His fingers play'd, her throat return'd again ; 
The lutaniſt perceiv'd an anſwer ſent 
From ch' imitating bird, and was content e 
8 %%ͤ;ͤ—O2 T 0 
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To ſhew her play more fully ; then in haſte 
He tries his lute, and giving her a taſte 
Of the enſuing quarrel, nimbly beats 
On all his ſtrings : as nimbly ſhe repeats, 

And wildly ranging o'er a thouſand keys, 
Sounds a ſhrill warning of her after-lays : 
With rowling hand the lutaniſt then plies, 
The trembling threads, ſometimes in ſcornful wiſe 

He bruſhes down the ſtrings, and ftrikes them all 

With one ev'n ſtroke, then takes them ſeveral 
And culls them o'er again, his ſparkling joints 

With buſy deſcant minching on the points, 

Reach back again with nimble touch, then ſtays : 
The bird replies, and art with art repays; 
Sometimes as one unexpert, and in doubt 
How ſhe might wield her voice, ſhe draweth out 
| Her tone at large, and doth at firſt prepare 

A ſolemn ſtrain, nor wear'd with winding air, 

But with an equal pitch and conſtant throat; 

Makes clear the paſſage for her gliding note; 
Then croſs-diviſion diverſly ſhe plays, 

And loudly chanting out her quickeſt lays, | 

Poiſes the ſound and with a quivering voice, 

Falls back again: he wond'ring how ſo choice 
So various harmony could iſſue out 
From ſuch a little throat, doth go about 
Some harder leſſons, and with wondrous art 
Changing the ftrings, doth up the treble part 
And downward ſmite the baſe, with painful ſtroxe 
le beats; and, as thc trumpet doth provoke 
ſl | | Sluggards to fight, even ſo his wanton ſkill 
1 . With mingled diſcord joins the hoarſe and ſhrill. 
| The bird this alſo tunes, and whilſt ſhe cuts 


Sharp 
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Sharp notes with melting voice, and mingled puts 
Meaſures of middle ſound, then ſuddenly 

She thunders deep, and jugs it inwardly 

With gentle murmur, clear and dull ſhe ſings 

By courſe, as when the martial warning rings. 
Believ't, the minſtrel bluſh'd, with angry mood; 
Inflam'd (quoth he) thou chauntreſs of the wood, 
Either from thee I'll bear the prize away, 

Or, vanquiſh'd, break the lute without delay. 
Unimitable accents then he ſtrains, 
His hand flies on the ſtrings, in one he chains 
Far different numbers, chaſing here and there 

And all the firings he labours every where ; 
Both flat and ſharp, and ſtately grows 
Jo prouder ſtrains, and backward as he goes 
Doubly divides, and cloſing up his lays, 
Like a full choir a ſhivering conſort plays ; , 

Then, pauſing, ſtops in expeRation 


Of his corrival, nor durſt anſwer on. 


But ſhe, when practice long her throat had whet, 
Enduring not to yield, at once doth ſet 

Fer ſpirits all to work, and all in vain, 

For whilſt ſhe labours to expreſs again, 

With nature's fimple voice ſuch divers keys, 
With lender pipes ſuch lofty notes as theſe, 


O'er match'd with high deſigns, o'er match'd with woe, : 


Juſt at the laſt encounter of her foe, 

| She faints, ſhe dies, falls on his inſtrument 
That conquer'd her; a fitting monument. 
80 far even little ſouls are driven on, 

Struck with a virtuous emulation. 
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war, he was content to do 
voately in a tent. But the tent was ſo con- 
trived by the Emperor's ſervants, that by 
drawing one cord it was taken all away, 


HYPOCRISY. 


And even as far are Hypocrites driven on 
by their ambition and pride, which is the 
ſpur that provokes them in their religious 
duties. 1 

But let us keep our hearts day and night 


under the awe of God's all-ſeeing eye: 


Let us remember he beholds all our ways, 


and ponders all our thoughts » how covert 


ly ſoever Hypocriſy may be carried for a 
time, all muſt out at laſt, Duke xii. 3. Se- 


creſy is the main inducement to Hypocriſy, 
but it will fall out with the Hypocrite, as 


it did with Ozfocar, the King of Bohemia, 
who refuſed todo homage to Rodo/phus, the 
Emperor, till, at laſt wary chaſtiſed with 


im homage pri- 


and ſo Ottocar was preſented on his knees 


doing homage in view of three armies. 


Therefore let us ſhun the rock of Hypo- 
criſy, and awe our hearts with God's eye, 


knowing that he will bring every ſecret 
thing into judgment. Thus did Job, and 


it preſerved him. Joh. Xxxxi. 1, 4. Thus 


did David, and it preſerved him. P/a/m 


Xviii. 21, 22, 23. Thus let us do alſo, and 


JESTING. 


Ti is dangerous to jeſt with Gop, „Death, 


or the Devil; for the t neither can 
nor will be mocked ; 3 the /econd mocks all 
men one time or other; and the third puts 


an eternal ſarcaſm on thoſe that : are too fa- 


miliar with him. 


A Jeſt in the mouth of the ignorant, is 
like a fine ſword by the ſide of a valet. 


We can make choice of our meats, why 


not of our words too? We can examine 
what goes into our mouths, and why not 


what comes out of them as well? For the 
latter is more dangerous in a Tally than 


the former i in the ſtomach. 


IMPATIENCE. 


As impatient man is . along by 


his wild and furious deſires into an abyſs 
of miſeries, the more extenſive his power 
is, the more fatal is his 1 to him, 


e will not give . 


he will wait for nothing, 


rimſelf any time to take meaſures, he forces 
all things to ſatisfy his wiſhes, he breaks 
the boughs to gather the fruit before it 5 


2 e ED 3 I ET nes 


174 INSULTIN 6, &c. 

ripe, he breaks down the gates rather than 
wait till they are opened, he will needs 
reap when the wiſe hasbandman is ſowing; 
all he does in haſte is ill done, and can 
have no longer duration than volatile de- 
fires ; ſuch as theſe are the ſenſeleſs pro- 
jects of the man who thinks he is able to 
do every thing, and who by giving him- 
ſelf up to his defires abuſes his power. 


INSULTING. 


INS r not over miſery, deride not in- 
firmity, nor deſpiſe deformity; the firſt 
ſhews your inhumanity, the ſecond your 
_ folly, the third your pride. The Being 
that made him miſerable, made you happy, 
to lament him; he that made him weak, 
made you ſtrong, to ſupport him; he that 
made him deformed, gave you favour to be 
humble; he that is not ſenfible of ano- 
ther's unhappineſs, is a living ſtone. But 
he that makes miſery the object of his tri- 
umph is an incarnate Devil. ; 


INJURY. 


Ip men wound you with Injuries, meet 
them with patience, haſty words rankle 
the wound, ſoft language dreſſes it, for- 
giveneſs cures it, and oblivion takes away 
the ſcar; it is more noble by filence to a- 
void an injury, than by argument to over- 
come it. VVV 1 Injury 
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INJUSTICE. 175 


Injury muſt never provoke a good man 
to do wrong. 

The greateſt puniſhment of an Injury is 
the conviction of having done it, and no 
man ſuffers more than he that is turned 
over to the pain of repentance. 


INJUSTICE. 


NorTniNG unjuſt or violent is e 
nent. 
We too often ſee, that where there is 
money there can be no tranſgreſſion. 


Of all Injuſtice, that is the moſt abomi- 
nable and ante, which impoſes upon us 


under the colour of kindneſs and Wy 


meaning. 
Injuſtice and fraud is a dangerous fin. A 


little unjuſt gain, mingled with a great 
eſtate, will conſume it like a moth. The 
Spirit of God hath uſed a very lively ſimile 
to repreſent to us the miſchievous effects 
of this fin, upon, all human diligence and 
induſtry. Ter. xvii. 11. As the Partridge 
ſitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not; ſo 


He that getteth riches, and not by right, ſhall 

leave them in the midſt of his * and at 
his end ſhall be a 5 
Vnjuſt gain, how long ſoever men fit ; 
brooding upon it, ſhall, after all their ſe- 
dulity and expectation, turn to no other 


account than a fowl $ Ang: _ a neſt of 


bad 


176 INGRATITUDE 


bad eggs, if ſhe ſit till ſhe pines herſelf to 
death, nothing is produced. 

You think you conſult the intereſt of 
your families herein, but the Lord tells 
you, that you conſult ſhame to your houſes, 
Hab. ii. 10. This is not the way to feather | 
but to fire your neſt. A quiet conſcience is 
infinitely better than a full purſe. One diſh 
of wholſome (though coarſer) food, is bet- 
ter than an hundred delicate (but poiſon- 
ous) diſhes. If a man has eaten the beſt 
food in the world, and afterwards fips but 
a alittle poiſon, he not only loſeth the bene- 
fit and comfort of that which was 2 5 
but his health or life to boot. What pity 

is it then that great gains, obtained Ns. : 

neſtly, are often deſtroyed for the ſake of 

x little gotten diſhoneſtly ? This is the rea- 
fon why ſome men cannot 8 


INGRATITUDE. 


IN RAT ITU, ſays one, is, of all 
crimes, that which we are to account the 


mioſt venial in others, and the moſt un- 


pardonable in ourſelves; it is impious in 
the higheſt degree; for it makes us fight 
againſt our children, and our altars. There 
are, there ever was, and there ever will be 
criminals of all forts; as murderers, ty- 
rants, thieves, adulterers, traytors, robbers, 
and acrilegious perſons; but there is hard- 


ly 
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that monſter Ingratitude. 


INTEMPERANCE. I77 


ly any notorious crime without a mixture 


of Ingratitude. It diſunites mankind, and 
breaks the very pillars of ſociety. 


All ſhould unite to puniſh the ungrateful 
Ingratitude is treaſon to mankind, 
We muſt expect to meet with Ingrati- 
tude from men, and yet not ceaſe to do them 


good offices; we ought to ſerve them not 
{ſo much for their own ſakes, as out of 
love to Gop who commands it. 


Impudence is the conſtant companion of 
Stobœus. 
INTEMPERANCE. 
St. Paul in his firſt epiſtle to the Corintbi- 


ans, Chap. vi. ver. 13. ſays. Meats for 
the belly, and the belly for meats, but Gor 
ſhall deftroy both it and them. He, methinks, 
throws bluſh and confuſion in the face of 
his readers, when he argues upon theſe 
ſubjects; for who can conceive his body 
the manſion of an immortal ſpirit, capable 
to receive the aſpiration and grace of an e- 
_ ternal Gop, and at the ſame time, by glut- 
tony and drunkenneſs, entertain in that 
place fewel to inflame themſelves into a- 
dultery, rage and revenge? As if our miſery 
were our ſtudy, and chaſtity, innocence and 
temperance (thoſe eaſy and agreeable com- 


panions) 


178 In TEMPERANCE. 


| panions) were not preferable to the con- 
vulſions of wrath and tortures of luſt. 
Know ye not (ſays the fame Apoſtle) that 

your bodies are the members of Chriſt, ſhall 
I then take the members of Chriſt and make 
them the members of a harlot ? 
How ugly has he made Corinna at one 
_ ſentence ? Shall IL, who am conſcious that 
he who laid down an immaculate. body, to 
_ cleanſe mg from the filth. and ſtain of a 

polluted one, and know that the Holy Jz- 
sus has promiſed! to be preſent to all the 
conflicts of my ſoul, baniſh him thence, 
and. be guilty of ſo unnatural a coition, as 
to throw that temple into the embraces of 
a mercenary ſtrumpet? 


But muſt. we then deſert Love and the Fair. 
The cordial drop Heav'n in our cup has thrown, 
To make the naufeous draught of life go down. 


No, Gop forbid! the Apoſtle allows 
us a. virtuous enjoyment of our paſſions ; 
but indeed: extirpates all our falſe ideas of 
_ pleaſure and happineſs in them; he takes 
love out of its diſguiſe, and puts it on its 
oven gay and becoming dreſs of innocence; 
and indeed it is, among other reaſons, 
for want of wit and invention in our mo- 
dern gallants, that the beautiful ſex is ab- 
ſurdly and vitiouſly. entertain d by them: 


For there is in their tender frame; native 


implicity,. Bundles fear, and little un- 25 


accountable 955 
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accountable contradictions, upon which 
there might be built expoſtulations to di- 
vert a good and intelligent young female, 
as well as the fulſome raptures, guilty im- 


preſſions, ſenſleſs deifications, and pretend- 


ed deaths chat are every day offered her. 
IRR E SOLUTION. 


Itter tren on the Kine of life 


which offer themſelves to our choice, and 
inconſtancy in purſuing them, are the 


Oe and moſt univerfal cauſes of all our 


_— and unhappineſs ; when ambition 
vl sone way, intereſt another; inclination | 
a third, and perhaps reaſon contrary to all, 
aà man is likely to pafs his time ill; but 
when he has fo many different parties to 
pleaſe, when the mind hovers among ſuch 
a variety of allurements, one had better 


ſettle on a way of life that is not the very 
| beſt one might have choſen, than grow old 


without determining our choice, and go 
out of the world, as the greateſt part of 
mankind do, before we have feſolved how 
to live in it. There is but one method of 
ſetting ourſelves at reſt in this particular, 
and that is, by adhering ſtedfaſtly to one 


great end, as the chief and ultimate aim 


of all our purſuits; if we firmly reſolve 
to live up to the dictates of reaſon, with- _ 
out any regard to wealth, reputation, or the 
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JUDGING, Se. 


like conſiderations, any more than as they 
fall in with our principal deſign, we may 
go through life with ſteadineſs and pleaſure, 
but if we act by ſeveral broken views, and 
will not only be virtuous, but wealthy, po- 
pular, and every thing that has a value ſet 


upon it by the world, we ſhall live and die 


in N and repentance. 


JUDGING. 


'Lrann not to judge too raſhly of any 
one, either in reſpect to good or evil, for 
both are dangerous. 
| Moſt men judge by what they ſee, every 
body ſees what you ſeem to be, but no- 
body knows what you really are. 

Every one erects a Court of Judicature 
for himſelf; there he ſits ſupreme Judge 
over his neighbour, and proceeds upon him 
in as arbitrary an authoritative a manner, 
as if he had ſome particular prerogative 
over him. But we ſhould be more modeſt 
and ſparing in paſſing ſentence thus upon 
others, if we did but. conſider, that they 
too will take the ſame freedoms, and uſe 
us with the ſame ſeverity when in their 
e 


JUSTICE. 


TosTICE conſiſts in an exact and ſcru- 


pulous regard to the richts of others; with 


a deli- 


Jv$T1ICE. 181 
a deliberate purpoſe to preſerve them upon 
all occaſions ſacred and inviolate: and, from 
this fair and equitable temper, performing 
every neceſſary act of Juſtice that relates to 
their perſons or properties, being juſt to 
their merit, and juſt to their very infirmi- 
ties; by making all the allowances in their 
favour which their circumſtances require, 
and a good natured and equitable conſtruc- 
tion of particular caſes will admit of, being 


true to our friendſhips, to our promiſes 


and contracts, juſt in our traffick, juſt in 


our demands, and juſt by obſerving a due 


moderation and b ont even in our re- 
ſentments. 


To do Juſtice, to deal Girly, to r 


good will, to practice beneficence, to ſuc- 


cour the afflicted, and relieve the neceſſi- 


tous, to eſteem worthy perſons and actions, 


to reverence Gop and our parents, to ho- 
nour and obey our governors ; theſe and 
the like are agreeable to nature, neceſſary 


for our ſtate, accepted of GoD, and approv- 
ed of by all men. 


| Juſtice is the foundation of an everlaſt- 
ing fame, and there can be UAE com 


mendable without it. 


It is with Juſtice as with ſick men: In 
time, when we had fewer doctors as well 
of Law as Phy/ick, we had more igt and 


more Health: but we are now deſtroyed by 


N73: 5. 


multitudes, delays and conſultations, Which 


182 IS rie 


ſerve no other ends, than to inflame both 
the diſtemper and the reckoning. = 
Be ever ſteady to your word ; yet be not 
aſhamed to confeſs your errors, nor flow 
to indemnify thoſe who may have ſuffered 
by your miſtake. „ 5 


— 


\/ Philip King of Macedon, having drank 
too much wine, happened to determine a 
cauſe unjuſtly, to the prejudice of a poor 
widow ; who when ſhe heard his decree, 

| boldly cried out, IJ appeal to Philip ſober. 

The King ſtruck with the peculiarity of the 
event, recovered his ſenſes, heard the cauſe 
afreſh, and finding his miſtake, ordered 

her to be paid, out of his own purſe, dou- 
ble the ſum ſhe was to have loſt. This is 
an example worthy imitation. —& 
It may ſeem a hard caſe for. the greater 
thieves to puniſh the leſs, and for public 


purloiners and oppreſſors to fit in triumph 
1 upon the lives of the little ones, that go to 
the gallows; for the tie of morality is the 
ſame upon both, and they ſtand both ac- 
countable to the ſame maſter: but time, 


power, and corruption give a reputation to 
the worſt of practices, and it is no longer 
oppreſſion, when it comes gilded with the 
name of authority. Now, in the ſight of 
Heaven, the greater the temptation, the 
leſs is the fin; and yet in the vogue of the 
world, it paſſes for an exploit of honour, 
for Kings and ſtates to run away with 
„ „„ whole 


* 
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whole countries, that they have no colour 
or pretence to; when many a poor wretch 
ſtands condemned to a halter, or a whip- 
ping poſt, for offences of the ſmalleſt con- 
JJ; . 
Juſtice 3s a glorious and a communica- 
tive virtue, ordained for the common good 
of mankind, without any regard to itſelf. 
This it is, that keeps men from worrying 
one another, and preſerves tranquillity in 
the world. It is the bond of human ſociety, + 
a kind of tacit agreement and impreſſion of 
nature; without which there is not any 
thing we do can deferve cammendation. 
The juſt man wrongs nobody, but contents 
himſelf with his 6wn; does gaod to all; thinks 
and ſpeaks well of all ; gives every man his 
due, and is not any man's hindrance. Where 
he is in authority, be commands righteous 
things; lies open to all; prefers a public good 
before a private benefit ; puniſhes the wicked, 
rewards the good, and keeps every man in 
His duty. Where he is in ſubjection, he 
preſerves concord, lives in obedience to 
laws and magiſtrates ; contents himſelf in 
his ſtation, without hankering after offices 
and preferment ; and is no medler in other 
peoples matters. He is juſt for Juſtice ſake, 
and aſks no other reward than what he re- 
ceives in the comfort of being juſt. 


if 


184 JU res. 
— I Juſtice now requires, | 
With vice it ſhould go ill, with virtue well, 
Vet ſoit fares, with neither in this li fe: 
It then remains, that in ſome other life, 
Will this diſtinction certainly be made, 
And then the ſcene which with regard to man, 
Now rude appears, nor worthy of a Gop 
All-wiſe and gracious, ſhall itſelf diſcloſe ; 
And ev'ry thing be ſeen, the cloud remov'd, 
In its true colour and its proper place. | 
If this you doubt, fay by what rule you prove, 
That there's a Gop at all, who governs things 
With perfect harmony, and niceſt {kill ! 
What, does he ev'ry thing beſides direct 
With juſt propriety and only fail! 
Tn this, the chiefeſt part? Not fo; a time 
Will come (enquire not how) this is enough ; 
Tis plain; a time there will be after death, 
When God as fit, the juſt from the unjuſt, 
che guiltleſs from the guilty ſhall ſelect. 
And give to every man his due reward. 
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KNAVERY. 


the Knavery of other people. 


a nicer and more laboured cheat. 


both cheated and betrayed by their own- 


ſelves. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


The true Knowledge of Gop and your- 
ſelf, are true teſtimonies of being in the 


N honeſt Intention of impoſing upon 
A nobody, frequently lays us open | to 


Affected ſimplicity and plainneſs, is but 


Men never can bear to be over-reached 
by their enemies, or betrayed by their 
friends; and yet they are contented to be 


| KNowL£DGE will ſoon become folly, 
when good ſenſe ceaſes to be its guardian. 


highway to ſalvation ; hat breeds in you a 
filial love, his a filial fear ; the ignorance 
of yourſelf is the beginning of all ſin, and 
the ignorance of Gop is the perfection of 


Ic 


184 Jure. 
5 If Juſtice now requires, 
With vice it ſhould go ill, with virtue well, 
Yet ſoit fares, with neither in this life: 
It then remains, that in ſome other life, 
Will this diſtinction certainly be made, 
And then the ſcene which with regard to man, 
| Now rude appears, nor worthy of a Gon 
All-wiſe and gracious, ſhall itſelf diſcloſe; 
And ev'ry thing be ſeen, the cloud remov'd, 
In its true colour and its proper place. 
If this you doubt, ſay by what rule you prove, 
That there's a Gov at all, who governs things 
With perfect harmony, and niceſt ſkill ! 
What, does he ev'ry thing beſides direct 
With juſt propriety and only fail 
In this, the chiefeſt part? Not ſo; a time 
Will come (enquire not how) this is enough ; 
"Tis plain; a time there will be after death, 
| | When God as fit, the juſt from the unjuſt, 
NH The guiltleſs from the guilty ſhall ſelect. 
And give to every man his due reward. 
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N honeſt Intention of impoſing upon 
A nobody, frequently lays us open to 
the Knavery of other people. 
Affected ſimplicity and plainneſs, is but 
a nicer and more laboured cheat. 
Men never can bear to be over- reached 
by their enemies, or betrayed by their 


friends; and yet they are contented to be 


both cheated and betrayed by their own- 
ſelves. 5 5 


KNOWLEDGE. 


KNOWLEDGE will ſoon become folly, 
when good ſenſe ceaſes to be its guardian. 
Ihe true Knowledge of Gop and your- 
ſelf, are true teſtimonies of being in the 


highway to ſalvation ; hat breeds in you a 
filial love, his a filial fear; the ignorance 
of yourſelf is the beginning of all fin, and 

the ignorance of Gop is the perfection of 


all evil. 


It 


1 


186 KNOWLEDG E, 


It is for young men to gather Know- 
| ledge, and for old men to ule it; and aſſure 
yourſelf, that no man gives a fairer account 
of his time, than he that makes it his dai- 
ly ſtudy to make himſelf better. 


KNOWLEDGE of one's ſelf. [vide Man. 


Lu men learn to be affectionate to their 
friends, faithful to their allies, reſpectful 
to nobility, and juſt even to their enemies; 
let them be taught to fear death and tor- 
ments leſs than the leaſt reproach of their 
conſcience. . 
Turn yourſelf wrong ſide outwards and 
be proud if you can; and to improve your 
thoughts, confider what a figure age, diſ- 
eaſes, and death, will make of you; and, 
to regulate your computations of fame, re- 
flect, that both the orator and the hero, 
the man and the merit, will quickly go off 
and be out of ſight; that the earth is but a 
point, and that we live but in a corner of 
this little dimenſion; that men differ in 
their notions of honour and eſteem, and 
that even the ſame perſon is not of the ſame 
opinion long together. 5 
Leet us be juſt, humane, faithful, diſin- 
tereſted, contented with little, and deſpi- 
ſing that vain nicety which multiplies our 
wants; What we ought to value moſt is 
health, frugality, liberty, a ſound and vi- 
1 5 „ gorous 
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gorous body and mind, the love of virtue, 
the fear of Gop, a kind diſpoſition towards 
our relations, conſtant affection to our 
friends, faithfulneſs and honeſty with all 
men, moderation in proſperity, conſtancy 
in adverſity, and a courageous boldneſs in 
ſpeaking the truth. 

Did we but know ourſelves, how ken 
ble it would make us, and happy would it 
be for us if we did; for want of Know- 


ledge of ourſelves, is the cauſe of pride, 


- hos pride was the firſt cauſe of our ſepara- 
tion from Gon, and ignorance of ourſelves 


is the cauſe of keeping us from coming to 
him; far Gon refiſteth. the proud, and giv- 


eth grace to the. humble. Did we but >< 


ourſelves. we could not be proud. For what 
it man? A weak and ſickly body; a piti- 
ful, helpleſs creature, expoſed to all the 
injuries of times and fortune; a maſs of 
clay and corruption, prone ta evil as the 
Sparks fly upwards, and of ſo perverſe and 
depraved a judgment, as. to. prize earth. a- 


bove heaven; temporal pleaſures. before 


endleſs felicities : Every man Irving is alto- 


gether vanity. 


It 1s not fo very difficult for men to 


know themſelves, if they took but proper 
pains to inquire into themſelves ; but they 
are more ſolicitous to be thought what the 


ſhould be, than really careful to be what 


a they Nt to be. ; 
The 


| 
; 
| 
li 
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The following is the advice which St. Ber- 
nard gives to Pope SUITE, upon £115 
oc n. 


© Tear off the veil, 170 he; that hides 
© you from your own eyes ; pluck off thoſe 
leaves which hide your ſhame, but do 
not heal your wound: Strip off your vain 
< ornaments, and all that ſeeming glory 
that ſurrounds you, that you may ſee 

* yourſelf quite naked, and as you came 
into the world. Did you come with 
© thoſe marks of dignity, and thoſe coſtly 
garments? Did you come here all ſhining 
with precious ſtones and loaded with 
gold? If you look upon all this as ſome- 
thing without you, as a cloud which 
paſſes away, and that will ſodh be diſ- 
perſed, you will ſee in yourſelf nothing 
but a poor miſerable man, diſcontented 
with his condition, and aſhamed of his 
nakedneſs; a man who weeps becauſe he 
is born, and murmurs becauſe he exiſts. 
In fine, a man born for Labour, and not 
for honour.” 


A 8. Py 3 W GB 
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3 What am 1 : how produc'd ? and for what end? 
Whence drew I being? to what period tend? 
Am I th' abandon'd orphan of blind chance? 
Dropp'd by wild atoms in diſorder'd dance? 

Or from an endleſs chain of cauſes wrought? 
And of unthinking ſubſtance, born with thought? 


KnowLEDGE. 
By motion which began without a cauſe, 
Supremely wiſe, without deſign or laws ? 
Am I but what I ſeem, meer fleſh and blood; 
A branching channel, with a mazy flood ? 
The purple ſtream that thro? my veſſels glides, 
Dull and unconſcious flows like common tides : 
The pipes thro? which the circling juices ſtray, 
Are not that thinking I, no more than they : 
This frame, com pacted with tranſcendent kill, 
Of moving joints obedient to my will, . 

Nurs'd from the fruitful glebe, like . tree, 
Waxes and waſtes, I call it mine, not me: 
New matter ſtill the mould'ring maſs ſuſtains, 
The manſion chang'd, the tenant ſtill remains; 
And from the fleeting ſtream, repair'd by food ; 
Diſtinct, as is the ſwimmer from the flood. 
What am II then ? ſure of a nobler birth 

By parents right: I own as mother, earth; 
But claim ſuperior lineage by my Sire, 
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| Who warm'd th? unthinking clod with heavenly fre; 


Eſſence divine, with lifeleſs clay allay'd, 
By double nature, double inſtinct ſway d; 
With look erect, I dart my longing eye, 


| Seem'd wing'd to part, and gain my native ſky ; - 


I ſtrive to mount, but ſtrive, alas! in vain, 
 Ty'> to this maſly globe with magick chain. 


Now with ſwift thought I range from pole to pole, 
View worlds around their flaming centres roll: 
What ſteady powers their endleſs motions guide: 


Thro' the ſame trackleſs paths of boundleſs void, 1 


I trace the blazing comet's fiery trail, | 
And weigh the whirling planets in a ſcale ; 8 
| Theſe god- like thoughts, while eager I purſue, 
Some glitt'ring trifle offer'd to my views =» 


— 


— — 
$4 


too KNnowLEDGE: 
A gnat, an inſect, of the meaneſt kind, 
Eraze the new-born image of my mind: 
Some beaſtly want, criving; importunate, 
Vile as the grinning maſtiff at my gate, 
Calls off from heaValy truth this rea&ning me, 
And tells me Tm a brute 48 much as he. 
I on ſublime? things; of lobe and praiſe, 
My ſoul above the fas vault J raiſe, 
| Lur'd by ſome vain conceit, or ameful luſt, ; 
1 -F flag, I drop, arid flutter in the diſt.” 
ö The tow'ring lark thus from her lofty frain, 
1 Stoops to an emmet or a barley grain. 
1 . | By adverſe gults of ja Jarring inſtincts toſt, 
„ I rove to one, now to the other coaſt : 
To bliſs unknown, my lofty foul aſpires, 
My lot unequal to my vaſt defires. 
As *mongſ the hinds, a child of royal birth 
Finds his high pedigree by conſcious worth; 
80 man, amongſt his fellow brutes expos'd, 
Sees he's a king, but tis a king depos'd : 
Pity him, beaſts! you by no law confin'd, 
Are barr'd from devious paths by being blind; 
Whilſt man, thro' op'ning views of various ways, 
Confounded by the aid of knowledge, ſtrays, 
Too weak to choole, yet chooſing ſtill in haſte, 
One moment gives the pleaſure and diſtaſte: 
Bilk'd by paſt minutes, while the preſent cloy, 
The flattering future ſtill muſt give the joy. 
Not happy, but amaz d upon the road, 
And (like you) thoughtleſs of his laſt above, 
Whether next ſun his being ſhall reſtrain 
To endleſs . happineſs or ** 


Around 


KnowLEDGE. 
| Around me, low, the thinking thoughtleſs crew, 
{Bewilder'd each) their diff'rent paths purſue. 
Of them J afk the way; the firſt replies, 
Thou art a God, and fends me to the ſkies. 


| Down on this turf (the next) thou two-legg'd beaſt, 


There fix thy lot, thy bliſs, and endleſs reſt ; 
Between theſe wide extremes the length is ſuch, 
I find I know too little or too much. 


« Almighty pow'r! by whoſe moſt wiſe command, 


% Helpleſs, forlorn, uncertain here I ſtand ; 

„% Take this faint glimm'ring of thyſelf away, 

« Or break into my ſoul with perfect day” 
This ſaid, expanded lay the ſacred text, 

The balm, the light, the guide of ſouls perplex'd : 
Thus the benighted traveller that ſtrays, 
Through doubtful paths, enjoys the morning rays 3 

The mighty miſt, and thick deſcending dew, 

| Parting, unfold the felds, and vaulted blue. 

O Truth divine! enlighten'd by thy ray, 

I prope and gueſs no more, but ſee my way : 

Thou cleard'ſt the ſecret of my high deſcent, 
And told me what thoſe myſtic tokens meant, 

% Marks of my birth, which I had worn in vain, 
« 'Too hard for wordly ſages to explain, 

* Zeno $ were vain, vain Epicurus' ſchemes, 


4 Their ſyſtems falſe, deluſive were their dreams; 3 


„ Unſkilld my two-fold nature to divide, 15 


One nurs'd by pleaſure, and one nurs'd by pride : :; 
« Thoſe jarring truths, which human art beguile, 


< 'Thy ſacred page thus bids me reconcile,” 
| Offspring of Gov, no leſs thy. pedigree, 
| What thou once wert, art now, and till may be, 
2 Thy Gop alone can tell, alone decree ; ; 
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i Faultleſs thou dropp'd from his unerring ſkill, 
With the bare power to ſin, ſince free of will ; 
Yet charge not with thy guilt, his bounteous love, 
For who has power to walk, has power to reve : 
Who acts by force impell'd, can nought deſerve . 
And wiſdom ſhort of infinite, may ſwerve, 
' Borne on thy new-imp'd wings, thou took'ſt thy! 
Left thy creator, and the realms of light; 
Difſdain'd his gentle precepts to fulfill, 
And thought to grow a God by doing ill: | 
Though by foul guilt thy heav'nly form defac'd 
| In nature chang'd from happy manſions chac'd. 
| Thou till retain'ſt ſome ſparks of heavenly fire 
l | Too faint to mount, yet reſtleſs to aſpire ; 
Angel enough to ſeek thy bliſs again, 
And brute enough to make thy ſearch in vain, 
The creatures now withdraw their kindly uſe, 
Some fly thee, ſome torment, and ſome ſeduce ; ; 
| Repaſt ill-ſuited to ſuch diff rent gueſts, 
For what thy ſenſe deſires, thy ſoul diſtaſtes ; ; 
Thy luſt, thy curioſity, thy pride, 
Curb'd or deferr'd, or baulk'd or gratify'd, 
Rage on, and make thee equally unbleſsd, 
In what thou want'ſt, and what thou haſt poſſeſs d 
In vain thou hop'ſt for bliſs on this poor clod, 
Return, and ſeek thy Far HERR and thy Gop :, 
Yet think not to regain thy native ſy, 
Borne on the wings of vain philoſophy 3 
Myſterious paſſage ! hid from human eyes; : 
Soaring you'll ſink, and ſinking you will riſe : 
Let humble thoughts thy wary footſteps guide, 


Repair by mens what 1285 loſt by pride. 
1 Anvurunor. 


LAUGH- 
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LAUGHTER. 


RI N K L E not your face with 
too much Laughter, leſt you be- 

come ridiculous, neither delight your heart 
with too much mirth, leſt you become 
vain ; the ſuburbs of folly is vain mirth, 
and profuſeneſs of „Fate! is the "ay of 
fools. 
| Let not your own n Laughter bandfel your 
own jeſt, leſt while you laugh at it, others 
laugh at you, neither tell it often to the 
ſame hearers, leſt you be thought forget- 
ful or barren; there 18 no ſweetneſs 1 ing 
tale twice told. 


„ wy at wiſe men is che privilege of 
fools. 


_ 


LAW adPHYSICK. 


_ Usx Law and Phyſick only i in . of 
neceſſity; they that uſe them otherwiſe, 
aahbuſe themſelves into weak bodies and 
light purſes; they are good remedies, bad 

bulineſſes and worſe recreations. 
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It is a ſingular mercy to live under good 
Laws which prote& the innocent from 


injury; for laws are hedges about our lives, 


liberties, eſtates, and all the comforts we 


_ enjoy in this world: 


The Emperor Juſtinian ſaid, that he ac- 
knowledged himſelf ſubject to the laws; a 
confeſſion worthy of the greateſt monarch. 

Ageſilaus replied to his father, who 


demanded of him what was unjuſt, I have 
learnt from you to obey the Gods, ant obſerve 


the laws, and therefore I obey you in not do- 
2 8 what you Ae. 


LEARNING. Vide BOOKS.) 


IGNORANCE creates weakneſs and fear, 
but Learning makes men bold and aſſured: 
Nothing affects or diſturbs a mind that has 


a true apprehenſion of things, and knows 


how to diſtinguiſh them rightly. 
Many perſons are fond of Books, for 
the ſame reaſon they are fond of furniture, 
to ſet off and adorn their rooms. 
To form a judgment of a good Book, we 


ought to have n Judgment, and 


1 | 
Thoſe who cat moſt are not always the 
Fatteſt, fo thoſe who read much have not 


always the moſt knowledge; they ſink 
under a multitude of ideas, and reſemble 


the ancient Gauls, who being too heavily 
| armed became uſeleſs in battle. TY 
It 
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| It is uſual with moſt men to judge of 
things ſo very ſlightly and ſuperficially, 
that the moſt ordinary words and actions, 


ſet off with a good grace and ſome little 


knowledge how matters go in the world, 


very often gain a man more reputation than 
the molt profound wiſdom and Learning. 


L I F E. 


W HoSOEVER would be wiſe, and conſe- 


_ quently happy, muſt raze out of his mind, 
all thoſe falſe miſtaken notions that have 


been imprinting there from his infancy ; 


and endeavour to expel that pernicious in- 
fection of error, which it has been ſo long 
hatching from erroneous cuſtoms and ex- 
amples, and, which will prove fatal to it, 
if too long neglected. Among ten thou- 
ſand other things; of which we have miſ- 


taken notions, I will make choice of thoſe 


of Life and Death for my preſent conſide- 


ration: how charmingly deſirable does our 


fancy paint the one, and with what dread- 


ful deformity does it diſguiſe the other ? 
And how uneaſy are theſe wrong concep- 


tions apt to make us, by fixing our affec- 
tions upon that of them, which we muſt 
not long enjoy; and raiſing our averſion to 
the other which we cannot poſſibly avoid ? 
Our great buſineſs then, in order to make 
our lives ſerene and happy, is, to remove 
FFF - A 
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our affections from the one, and our averſion 
from the other; and, to compaſs this, we 
muſt deface thoſe images of them both, 
which our deluding fancies have drawn 
upon our minds, and ſet ourſelves diligent- 
ly to tracing out new lines, and more re- 
ſembling features. And firſt, to conſider 


that gaudy blaze of life that appears ſo 


fair, and ſhines ſo bright, whieh is almoſt 
extinguiſhed as ſoon as kindled, and by its 
ſpeedy decay, becomes contemptible; let us 


paint it binding and fettering the ſoul, and 
detaining it in a dark uncomfortable priſon, 


darkened by ignorance, and made uncom- 


fortable by folly ; and let death be drawn 


jn its natural ſhape; as the friend and de- 
liverer of the foul, approaching to releaſe 


it from this hated confinement, and to put 
it into the poſſeſſion of that deſirable liber- 


ty, after which it had ſo long been languiſh- 


ing. What we improperly call life is no 


more of it than that which a child has in 
the womb, who can't properly be ſaid to 
enter into life till it is born, and the mid- 
wife is thought to do it no unkind office 


in bringing it into the world; why then 
ſhould we think death our enemy, for do- 


ing the ſame friendly office to the ſoul, 
which cannot truly be ſaid to enter into 
life till it enters into eternity, ſince that 
only is worthy to be called life, which is 
eternal, and to which it can only attain by 


the 


by 


1 
* 
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the aſſiſtance of death? Then thoſe glim- 
mering ſparks of life it had here below, 
will be kindled into a glorious unextin- 
guiſhable flame, inſtead of thoſe faint rays 


of pleaſure which it pleaſed the great and 
good Gop to make ſhine here upon it, by 


means of faith and virtue, eternal ſtreams 
of joy and brightneſs ſhall then flow in up- 
on it, from the incomprehenſible glories 
of his divine preſence. e 
85 5 Howe. 


Let us prepare ourſelves by a virtuous 
courſe of Life, and the love of juſtice, for 


a place in the happy regions of peace. 


Me ought to ſpend the remainder of our 
Life, as if it were more than we expected, 


and lent us on purpoſe for wiſer manage- 


How little repining would there be a- 


mong mankind at any condition of life, 
if people would rather compare their con- 
dition, with thoſe that are worſe, in order 


to be thankful, than be always comparing 


them with thoſe that are better, to aſſiſt 


their murmurings and complainings. 


We ſhould continually ſay with Job, are 
not my days few, and endeavour to imprint 
on our minds this ſentence of David, The 
LoRD bath made my days as an hand's 
breadth, mine age is as nothing before Bim; 


or that of Moſes, The 


O 3 


beſt of our days are 
3 „ 
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| but labour and forrow, for hey are Joon cut 


off, and we fly away. 
The true greatneſs of Life is to be maſter 
1 of ourſelves. 

There are to things of great importance 
to us; viz. to live well; and ſecond to die 
well : to live as we ſhould; and to die, as 

we would: to live according to Gop's di- 
rection; and to die according to our own 
Heart's defire. 


864-. Dr. N bichoote” 8 Aphor. 


He that ſteers a middle courſe of Life, 
that is to ſay, betwixt good manners and 
diſcretion, ſhall gain . e and re- 
verence. 
It is the work of fate to make us live 
| low but it is the buſineſs of virtue to 
ga, a ſhort Life ſufficient, for Life i 1s to 
be meaſured by action, not time. 5 
Ihe true felicity of Life is to be free 
from perturbations, to underſtand our du- 
ties towards Gop and man, to enjoy the 
preſent without any anxious dependance 
upon the future, not to amuſe ourſelves 
with either hopes or fears, but to reſt ſa- 
tisfied with what we have, which i is abun- 
dantiy ſufficient ; 3 for he that is ſo, wants 
nothing. ; 
Let us make haſte to live,” ſince every 
day to a wiſe man is a new Life, for he 
has done his buſmeſs the day before, ins 
0 
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ſo preparedhimſelf for the next, that if it be 
not his /aft, he knows it might have been 
ſo ; no man enjoys the true taſte of Life, 


but he that is willing and ready to quit it; 


yet few men take care to live well but /ong, 
though it is in every one's power to do the 
former, and in no man's to do the latter. 
In the diviſion of Life there is times paſt, 
preſent, and to come; what we do is ſhort, 
what we ſhall do is doubtful, but what 
we have done is certain, and out of the 
power of fortune. The paſſage of time is 
wonderfully quick, and a man muſt look 
backwards to ſee it, and in that retroſpect 
he has all paſſages at a view, but the pre- 
ſent gives us the ſlip unperceived ; it is but 
a moment that we live, and yet we are 


: dividing it into childhood, youth, man's 
eſtate, and old age, all which degrees we 


bring into that narrow compaſs. What 


greater folly can there be in the world,than 


theloſs of time, the future being uncertain, 
and the damages ſo irreparable; if death 
be neceſſary, why ſhould any man fear it, 


and if the time be uncertain, why ſhould 


we not always expect it. 


Ihis Life is only a prelude to eternity, 
where we are to expect another original, 
and another ſtate of things; we have no 
E of Heaven here but at a diſtance; 
let us expect our laſt and decretory hour 
with COUrage 3 the laſt, I ſay, to our bo- 
9 04 „ 
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dies, but not to our ſouls, our luggage 
we mult leave behind us, and return as na- 
ked out of the world as we came into 
it, the day which we fear as our laſt, 
is but the birth-day of our eternity, 
and it is the only way to it. So that 
what we fear as a rock proves to be but a 
pou in many caſes to be deſired, never to 
e refuſed, and he that dies young has only 
made a quick voyage to it; ſome are be- 
_ calmed, others cut it away before the wind, 
and we live juſt as we fl; firſt we run 
our childhood out of ſight, our youth next, 
and then. our middle age, after that follows 
old age, and brings us to the common end 
of mankind ; it is a great providence we 
have more ways out of the world, than 
into it, our ſecurity ſtands upon a point, 
the very article of death, for it draws a 
great many bleſſings into a a narrow 
7 compaſs. 


Cicero in his CATO Ma JoR, ſays thus: 


5 Quo i quis Deus mibi largiatur, ut ex 
hac ætate repueraſcam, et in cunis vagiam, 
valde recuſam: nec vero velim, quęſi decurſo 
patio ad carceres à calce revocari. Qulp 
enim habet vita commodi? Quid non potius la- 
Horis? Sed habeat ſane, habet certe tamen, aut 
ſatietatem, aut modum : non lubet enim mihi 
1 e, vitam, guod multt, et ii docti, 15 
ece- 
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| fecerunt: neque me vixiſſe pænitet: quoniam 
ita vixt, ut non fruſtra me natum exiſtimem : 
et ex vita ita diſcedq tanquam ex Hoſpitio, 
non tanquam ex domo: commorandi enim na- 
| tura diverſorium nobis non habitandi dedit. 
O PRECLARUM diem, cum ad illud divinum 
| qnimorum concilium, cætumque proficiſcar, 
| cumque ex hac turba, et colluvione diſcedam ! 
proficiſcar enim non ad eos ſolum viros, de 
quibus ante dixi: ſed etiam ad Catonem 


meum, quo nemo vir melior natus eft, nemo 


pietate ene, Te 21 


Would Gop £0 * permit me to become 
a child again, to begin my Life from my 
very cradle, and again paſs over the years 
J have lived, I would ſtrenuouſly refuſe 
the boon ; nor ſhould I, upon any condi- 
tion, defite to be called back to the begin- 
ning of the courſe I have already run. For 
what are the advantages of Life, to make 
this deſirable ? Or rather how great is the 
labour, how many are the troubles of it ? 
But admit all that can make it defirable : 
the pleaſures of it will either be cloy'd 
with ſatiety, or be circumſcribed in nar- 
row limits. But I cannot think of bewail- 
ing life, as many and learned men have, 
nor be troubled that mine is almoſt ſpent ; 
| becauſe I have ſo lived as to perſwade my- 
ſelf that I was not born in vain. And 
TP I leave this mortal ſtate, I ſhall leave 


| it 
2 1 8 An 1, ee. 
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6 it as I would an inn, not as the place of 
my fixed abode : for nature has given us 
| our bodies as an inn to lodge in for a time, 
not as a place to dwell in. O! how glori- 
| ous will be the day, when TI ſhall leave the 
rabble of this world behind me, and retire 
from the tumults and toils of mortality, to 
Join the councels and ſociety of thoſe di- 
vine ſpirits that are gone before! For then 
| T ſhall not only take a journey to thoſe il- 
luſtrious perſons I have before been ſpeak- 
| ing of, but alſo to my dear Cato ; than 
whom a better man was never born, a 
| more pious hath never lived: TH 
It was a pretty meditation of one, upon 
ſeeing two birds haltered with a gin of 
hair, which is thus related. 
Obſerving in a ſnowy ſeaſon, how the 
poor hungry birds were haltered and drawn 
in by a gin of hair cunningly caſt over their 
heads, whilſt, poor creatures, they were 
buſily feeding, and ſuſpecting no danger; 
and even whilſt their companions were 
drawn away from them, one after another, 
all the interruption it gave to the reſt, was 
only for a minute or two, whilſt they ſtood 
peepinginto that hole through which their 
companions were drawn, and then fell to 
their meat again as buſily as before; I 
could not chooſe but ſay, Even thus ſur- 
* prizingly doth death ſteal upon the chil- 
* dren of men, whilſt they are wholly in⸗ 
5 « tent 
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ie tent upon the cares and pleaſures of this 
Life, not at all ſuſpecting its ſo near 
« approach.” Theſe birds faw not the 
hand that enſnared them, nor do men ſee 
the hand of death plucking them one after 
another into the grave. 


Omnibus obJcuras injicit illa manus. Ovi. 


Death's ſteps are ſwift, and yet no noiſe it makes, 
Its hand unſeen, but yet moſt ſurely takes. 


And even the ſurviving birds for a little 
time ſeem to ſtand affrighted, peeping af- 
ter their companions, and then as buſy as 
ever to their meat again: jult fo it fares 
with the carelefs inconfiderate world, who 
ſee others daily dropping into eternity 
round about them, and for the preſent are 
alittle ſtartled, and will look into the grave 
after their neighbours, and then fall as bu- 
fily to their earthly employments and plea- 
ſures again as ever, till their own turn 
COmes. 1 9 00 | | 
I know, my Gop, that I muſt die, as 
| well as others; but O! let me not die as 
do others: let me ſee death before I fee] 
it, and conquer it before it kill me; let 
it not come as an enemy upon my back, 
but rather let me meet it as a friend half- 
way ! Die I muſt, but let me lay up that 
good treaſure before I go; Matt. vi. 19. 
Carry with me a good conſcience when 1 
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go; 2 Tim. iv. 6, 7. and leave me behind 
a good example when I am gone, and then 
let death come and welcome. 

We feed ourſelves up for a long Life with 
great care and expence; but alas ! fate will 
find us out, and when death approaches 
wie muſt embark though never 10 unwil- 


lingly. 


Nor love thy Life, nor hate, but whilſt thou liv'ſt, 
LNG well ; how lang or ſhort, permit to Heav'n. 
| M1 LTO 1. 


If length of ts be thy portion, make 
it not thy expectation. Reckon not up- 
on long Life: think every day the laſt, 
and live always beyond thy account. 


Omnem crede diem tibi diluxiſſe ſupremum , 
Grata ſuperveniet quæ non ſperabitur hora, . 
I 5 Ho R. 


Believe that every morning's ray, 
Hath lighted up thy lateſt day; 
Then if to- morrow's ſun be thine, 
With double luſtre ſhall it ſhine. 
To LE Francis, 


A man in ought to employ the firſt part of 
his life in converſing with the dead, the 
| ſecond in talking with the living, and the 
third in diſcourſing with himſelf. © 
There are three kinds of life; the con- 
templative, which ly aims at the delight 
— 
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ariſing from ſelf-complacency and tranquil- 
lity of ſoul; the active, which labours for 
riches; and the voluptuous, which is con- 
fined to bodily pleaſures. 


Happineſs does not conſiſt in a long or a 


ſhort Life, fince that depends on its laſt 
moment. BL 


The philoſophers, ſays one of the fa- 


thers, ſet a great value upon that thought 
of Plato, That all the life of wiſe men is a 


meditation of death. But St. Paul's ſaying 
is muck ſtronger, I die daily. For to act is 
a different thing from endeavouring to act; 
and there is a great difference between liv- 
ing to die, and dying to live. 


LIBERALITY. 


Tur moſt acceptable thing in the world 


is a diſcreet liberality, and the reputation 


of it muſt needs be great, when the good- 
neſs of every man in power is the common 
_ ſanctuary of: mankind. | Es 


He that gives to all without diſcretion, 


will ſoon ſtand in need of every one's aſſiſt- 
ance. : - 


Liberality does not conſiſt ſo much in 


giving largely, as in giving ſeaſonably. 


He is not to be eſteemed liberal who 
does, as it were, pick a quarrel with his 
money, and knows not how either to part 
with it or keep it; but he that diſpoſes of 
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it with diſcretion and reaſon, that propor- 
tions his bounty to his ability, chooſes his 
objects N to their neceſſities, and 


confers his bounties when they can do moſt 
_ 


LIBERTY. 


Har v is he who not being the ſlave of 
another, has not the fooliſh ambition of 
making another his ſlave. 

The dread of the loſs of liberty i is a kind 
of ſlavery. 

Death deprives a man only of life, which 
is no more than a truſt granted him by na- 
ture; but ſlavery robs him of liberty, the 
greateſt bleſſing he can poſſeſs. 5 


O liberty, thou goddeſi heav'aly bright. 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 
And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton train; 
Eas d of her load ſubjection grows more light, 
And poverty looks chearful in thy ſight ; 
Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv'ſt beauty to the * and pleaſure to the day. 


Approx” 5 Mrs e. 


LIBERTINES. ( Vide ATHEISM. * 


TRE Libertines that would paſs fot 
ftrong heads, becauſe they oppoſe the moſt 
ſolid Frruths of Faith, are, aeconding LW 
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Bt. Auſtin, nothing but madmen : This 
ſtrength doth not proceed from ſound 
health, but from folly and madneſs ; for 
there is nothing ſtronger than madmen ; 
they have more ſtrength than perſons in 
| ſound health, but the ſtronger they are, 
the more dangerous their condition. 
How excellent is the reflection which 
the ſame author makes upon thoſe words 
of the wicked, Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. 
What do you ſay? Repeat what you i juſt 
ſaid, Let us eat and drink, /ay you ? but 
what did you / after, For to-morrow we 
die? You have frightened me, you have not 
Seduced me. Yea, by theſe laſt Words, you 
are ſo far from making me be of your opini- 
on, that you make tne againſt you ; you only 
Terri me. You ſaid, For to-morrow we 
die, and you ſaid before, Let us eat and 
drink. This ts not juſt reaſoning; but I 
ul tell you what you ought to ſay, accord- 
ing to the rules of good ſenſe, Let us faſt 
and pray, for to-morrow we die. 
And how agreeably does he 1 
thoſe men of the world, which will believe 
nothing but what they ſee? 
I do not ſee, ſays a Libertine, how can 
| 1 believe ? Is your ſoul viſible? anſwers the 
faint. Since then only your body is ſeen, 
why does not ſome body bury you ? This 
_ anſwer aſtoniſhed him, and he preſently re- 


plies, 
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plies, You very well know that I am not 
dead, and that I yet live. But how do I 
know that you are alive while I do not ſee 
your ſoul? You know it, (you anſwer me) 
becauſe I ſpeak, becauſe I walk, becauſe 
I eat. 3285 
O ! fool, you would have me own that 
you are alive by the actions of your body, 
and you will not acknowledge the Creator 
by the actions of the creature. 17 
 Arnobius ſays, that good ſenſe would 
make a man embrace Chriſtianity, where 
there is every thing to be hoped by receiv- 
ing it, every thing to be feared and to be 
loſt in rejecting it; and he adds this argu- 
ment to convince an Infidel and Libertine. 
As the things to come are of ſuch a na- 

ture as they cannot be made preſent by any 
anticipation of time, is it not more con- 
formable to ſenſe and right reaſon, of two 
uncertain things, whoſe expectation 1s 
doubtful, rather to believe that which 
give us hope of ſome good, than that 
which leaves us none at all? For we are 
not expoſed to any peril, we have no da- 
mage to fear, if what is promiſed us may 
fail and do not come to paſs; whereas it 
would be the greateſt of ills, and the 
greateſt of loſſes, for us to diſcover by 

time, that what was taught us proves not 
to be a fable or a lie. „„ 
. 3E6 11 Arno- 


__ 
. 4 


fer for not believing? 3 
Minutius Felix ſays of Libertines, that 
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; Arnobius then cries out, with as much 
delicacy as zeal, addreſſing himſelf to opi- 


niated Libertines; what do you ſay, igno- 


rant men, who deſerve our compaſſion and 
tears? What! are not you afraid that the 
things that give you occaſion to laugh, 
and which you only deſpiſe, ſhould per- 


haps prove true and real? Doth it not at 


leaſt come into your mind, or rather do 
you not doubt a little, that you ſhall one 
day know too late, what you now with fo 
much malice and obſtinacy refuſe to be- 


lieve ; and that a-uſeleſs repentance will be 


the puniſhment that you will eternally ſuf- 


H 


appear rich in goods and honours, poor 
wretches! they are only raiſed on high 
to fall the lower; theſe are victims that 


are fattened and crowned to have their 
throats cut. e 


LOVE, 
Plato in his fable of the birth of Lage, 


eſteemed one of the prettieſt fables of all 


antiquity ; ſays, Love is the fon of the 


goddeſs Poverty, and the god Riches; he 
has from his father his daring genius, his 
elevation of thought,. his building caſtles 

in the air, his prodigality, his negle& of 
_ things ſerious and uſeful, his vain opiniot = 


A of 


' 
N 
4 


than virtuous Love. 
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of his own merit, and affectation of pre- 
ference and diſtinction. From his mother, 
he inherits, his indigence, which makes 


him a conſtant beggar of favours, that 


importunity, with which he begs, his 
flattery, his ſervility, and his fear of being 
deſpiſed, which is inſeparable from him. 


Where Love is, there is no labour; and 


if there is labour, the labour is loved. 
Tiis not the coarſer tie of human laws; 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind 

That binds our peace, but harmony itſelf, 

Attuning all our paſſions into Loves 

Where friendſhip full exerts his ſofteſt power ; 

Perfect èſteem and ſympathy of ſoul, 

Thought meeting thought, and wall preventing will, 
With boundleſs confidence : for nought but Love 
Can anſwer Love, and render bliſs ſecure. 

9 3535 Os, THOMPSON, 

Love ever what is honeſt, as moſt love- 


ly; and deteſt what is the contrary, as 
moſt deteſtable. _ = 55 
There is no paſſion that more excites 


us to every thing that is noble and generous 


55 1 5 — — Capta lepore 
1 Ilecebriſque tuis omnis natura animantum 

Te. ſeguitur cupide, quo quamgue inducere pergis 
Denigue per maria, ac monteis fluvio/que rapaccis, 
Frondiferaſſue domos avium, campoſque virenteis 

Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem, 
 Efficis, ut cupide generatim, Jæcla propagent. 
Ek to On 0 0 nn "Tu wo. 0 


Great 


= 
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Great Love, thy empire o'er the world extends! 
To thy ſoft charms the whole creation bends ; 
On hills, in ſtreams, through all the rolling main, 
The leafy foreſt, and the graſſy plain, 
Thy kindling warmth the various nations find, 
And ruſh with joy, to generate their kind, 
* F 
LOVE F 00D: 
The three great ſprings of Love to Gop 


are theſe, à clear diſcovery of what God is 


for us; AND à well grounded hope of what 


he will beſtow upon us. 


powers of nature, and all the reſt of the paſ- 


ruling affe&tion of Love: The eye will often 


to his holy word : the hand will be lift- 


Hie that loves God will keep his command- 


avoid whatſoever may offend him. And 


in himſelf; a lively ſenſe of what he has done 


Where the Love of Gop reigns in the 
affections, it will command all the other 


ions to act ſuitably to this ſovereign and 


look up to Gop in a way of faith and hum 
ble dependance : The ear will be attentive. 


ed up to Heaven in daily requeſts : the 
Enees will be bent in humble worſhip : all 
the outward powers will be buſy in doing 
the will of Gop, and promoting his glory: 


ments, and fulfil every preſent duty with 
delight: he will endeavour to pleaſe Goo 
in all his actions, and watch againſt and 


While the ſeveral outward powers are thus 
engaged, all the inward affections of na- 


| 

q 
| 
ö 
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ture will be employed in correſpondent ex- 
erciſes. Supreme Love will govern all 
the active train of human paſſions, and 
lead them captive to chearful obedience. 
How vain are all their pretences to love 
Gop who know little or nothing of him, 
who are neither acquainted with the glo- 
rious perfections of his nature, nor with 
the wondrous diſcoveries of his grace! 
Love muſt be founded in knowledge. How 
vain are their pretences to love Gop with 
all their heart, and in a ſupreme degree, 
who never ſaw him to be a Being of tranſ- 
cendent worth, of ſurpaſſing excellency, 
and capable of making them for ever hap- 
py ; who value their corn, and their wine, 
and their oil, their buſineſs, their riches, 
or their diverſions more than Gop and his 
„ V5 
How ſenſleſs and abſurd is the pretence 
to love Gop above all things, if we do 
not reſolve to live upon him as our hope 
and happineſs ; if we do not chuſe him to 
be our Gop and our all, our chief and all- 
ſufficient portion in this world, and that 
to come! Where the idea of Gop, as a Be- 
ing of ſupreme excellence doth not reign 
in the uind, where the will is not deter- 
mined and fixed on Him as our ſu- 
preme good, men are ſtrangers to this 
 facred and divine affection of Love. Till 


this be done, we cannot be ſaid to love 


God with all our heart. l 
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How neceſſary and uſeful a practice 
therefore is it for a Chr:i/tzan to meditate 


often on the tranſcendent perfections and 


worth of the bleſſed Gop, to ſurvey his 
attributes, and his grace in CHRIST JE- 
sus, to keep in mind a conſtant idea of 
his ſupreme excellence, and frequently to 


repeat and confirm the choice of Him as 


our higheſt hope, our portion, and our 


everlaſting good! This will keep the Love 
of GoD warm at heart, and maintain the 
divine affection in its primitive life and 


vigour. 


But if our idea of the adorable and ſu- 
preme excellence of Gop, grow faint and 
feeble, and fink lower in the mind; if 
we loſe the fight of his amiable glories, 


the ſenſe of his amazing love in the goſ- 
pel, his rich promiſes and his alluring 


grace, if we ſhall abate the fervency of 


this ſacred paſſion, our love to Gop will 
grow cold by degrees, and ſuffer great and 
Suilexr decays. ð 1 

Matis on the Love of Gop. 


Pq , 


2 * The little treatiſe from which the above ſentiments are 
taken, is thus ſpoken of by Doctor STonenousE, in the 


Sth edition, page 55, of his Friendly Advice to a Patient, at 


the latter end of which he has alſo gwen ſome ſhort remarks | 


on a few of the moſt inſtructive and religious writers. 


This is a publick addreſs to the heart, which I could 
_ within the hands of perſons of almoſt every rank; for up- 
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The thought of a pious author upon the 


Love that Gop requires of us is perfectly 


beautiful. | 
What thanks do we owe to Gop, ſays 
he, 


on the whole I ſcarcely know a more important book ; as it : 


ſhews the right /, as well as the notorious 45 of the 
Paſſions in matters of religion, and points out the happy 
medium between the rapturous flights, and even indecent 
expreſſions of enthuſiaſts, on one hand, and the dry reaſon- 


ings and cold addreſſes of the lukewarm on the otner. The 
extravagant ſallies, wild tranſports, and heated imaginati- 


ons of the former, will, often in the judgment of the latter, 
ſeem nearly approaching to madneſs, and be ridiculed as 
ſuch. So 2 as they are exceſſive and irrational they are 
unqueſtionably blameable, and moſt carefully to be avoided; 
yet grateful acknowledgments and the humble approaches 
of a dependant rational Being to an Omnipotent Creator, 
and infinitely benevolent Benefactor, demand far different 
affections and expreſſions from thoſe, with which we pur- 


Tue a mechanical improvement, or demonſtrate a mathema- 


tical propoſition, —We are to love the LoRx D our Gop with 
all our heart, and with all our ſtrength, but the expreſſions 


of this love, where it is equally ſincere, will yet be diffe- 
rent, in different conſtitutions. Prayer, according to my 


apprehenſion, may not improperly be defined an addreſs 
to Heaven, enlivened with ſuch degrees of fervor and in- 


tenſeneſs as our natural temper, influenced by a true ſenſe 


of Gop, and his attributes, may produce. 
Excellent inſtructions too will be found in this treatiſe 


to guard againſt the miſtakes of enthufiaſm, or luke- 
warmneſs. A ſtriking meditation of the author's, upon the 
argument of each diſcourſe, ſhews the practical uſes of the 


ſeveral propoſitions which he maintains and directs the 


reader to uſe his own paſſions as a ſpur to quicken his pro- 


greſs in the Chriſtian Life. The following quotation 


will ſhew the regard which the your BoERHAAVE paid to 


treatiſes on this important ſubject. His time was 
«« wholly taken up in viſiting the ſick, ſearching into every 
5s part of medicine with the utmoſt diligence ; reading the 
c« ſcriptures ; and eſpecially thoſe authors, who place the 
„Love of Ged and its conſequential duties in the cleareſt 


66 light.“ 1 0G | 
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he, who though we are ſo much indebted 
to him, demands only our Love, to pay oft 
all our debts, or rather forgives us all our 
debts upon this conſideration ? Doth not 
he ſhew us, by placing the precept of 
Love above all others, how, poor and in- 
ſolvent as we are, we may clear ourſelves 
of all that we owe him? 

Let no man excuſe himſelf upon the 
difficulty of paying him, becauſe no man 


can ſay that he has not a heart. No facri- 


fices, no preſents, nor any painful labour 
is required of us: we have in ourſelves e- 
nough to ſatisfy him, for we are maſters 
of our own Love; give that to the Lord, 


and we are quit. I ſay more, in paying 


thus for favours that he hath done us, he 


will do us more, and of our creditor he 


will become our debtor. Rs 


And St. Auſtin perfectly explains in what 


pure Love conſiſts. The Love of a Chri/- 
tian foul, ſays he, is not pure if it ſerves 


 Gop for intereſt ! What then! ſhall our 
ſervices go without reward ? No, without 
doubt, but we ſhall have Gop himſelf, 


whom we ſerved, for a reward; he will be 


the pay of our labours, becauſe we ſhall ſee 
him ſuch as he is. What does our LoRD 
_ J=es8vs CHRIST ſay to his diſciples? He 
that Ioves me keeps my commandments ; he 


that loves me aoill my Father love, and I 
will love him alſo. And what will he 


„ give. 
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give him then? And I will manifeſt myſelf 
4% him. If you do not love at all, it is no- 
thing; if you love, if you ſigh after your 
Gop, if you ſerve him without intereſt, 
that is all that your heart can deſire: Look 
after nothing beſides him, he has enough 
to ſatisfy you; however covetous you are, 
a Gop is enough for you: Avarice aſ- 


pires after the poſſeſſion of all the earth 


and heaven too; but is not he who made 
Heaven and Earth, of more value than 
both put together ? 

How elegant and noble is the 6 
pious ſentiment wrote in a letter to a friend. 

Let the orators adorn themſelves with 
their eloquence, the philoſophers with their 
wiſdom, the rich with their treaſures, Kings 


with their power and grandeur ; Chriſt is 


to us rich poſſeſſion, and a glorious King- 


dom : We find wiſdom in the folly of the goſ- 


pet, ſtrengtb in the weakneſs of the Male, 


glory in the ſhame of the croſs. 8 
Tiis becauſe Gop loved us, that we 
ought to love him, and eſteem all his 


attributes valuable and precious to us: His 


wiſdom contrives proper meaſures for our 
happineſs; his omnipotence executes them 
without impediment ; and his ſupreme 


Majeſty renders his Love 0 eſtima- 


ble. 


LOVE. 
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LOVE of CHILDREN. 


Love not your Children unequally ; or 
if you do, ſhew it not, leſt you make the 
one proud, the other envious, and both 
fools. If nature has made a difference, it 
is the part of a tender parent to help the 
weakeſt. That trial is not fair, where 
affection fits judge. 


LOVE of our NEIGHBOUR. 


Love your Neighbour, for Gop's ſake, 
and Gop for your own ſake, who cre- 
ated all things for your ſake, and re- 
deemed you for his mercy's fake. If your 
Love hath any other object, it is falſe Love; 

if your object hath any other end, it is ſelf- 
love. 1 FO 

If you neglect your Love to your Neigh- 
bour, in vain you profeſs your Love to 

Gor; for by your Love to Gon, your 
Love to your Neighbour is acquired ; and 
by your Love to your Neighbour, your 
Love to Gop is nouriſhed. _ 


LOVE of our Coux TRV. 5 | 


_ Love of our Country, as à moral virtue, - | 
is thus defined by + Mr. Addiſon; © A 1 
* fixed diſpoſition of mind, to promote the | | 
„ ſafety, welfare, and reputation of the | 


| | | 7 com- 
+ The Frecholder, No. 5. „ 


% yirtues; and in which alone, we have 


opportunities of expreſſing our good will 
to mankind,” “ 1 F 
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community in which we are born; and 


of the conſtitution under which we are 
protected.” And this is an aſſertion as 


reaſonable as it is natural, ſince, as the ſame 
author juſtly obſerves, It inclines us to be 
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beneficial to thoſe who are, and ought to 
be, dearer to us than any other. It 
takes in our families, relations, friends 
and acquaintance; and in ſhort, all whoſe 
welfare and ſecurity, we are obliged 
to conſult more than that of thoſe. 
who are ſtrangers to us. For this rea- 
ſon, it is the moſt ſublime, and exten- 
five of all ſocial virtues ; eſpecially if 
we conſider that it does not only pro- 
mote the well-being of thoſe who are 
our cotemporaries, but likewiſe their 
children, and their poſterity.—Farther, 
though there is a benevolence due to 
all mankind, none can queſtion but a 
ſuperior degree of it is to be paid to 
a father, a wife, or a child. In the 
ſame manner, though our Love ſhould 
reach to the whole ſpecies, a greater 
proportion of it ſhould exert itſelf to- 


wards that community in which provi- 


dence has placed us. This is our pro- 
per ſphere of action, the province allot- 
ted us for the exerciſe of all our civil 


To 
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To purſue therefore our private intereſts 

in ſubordination to the good of our coun- 
try, to be examples in it of virtue, and obe- 
dience to the laws, to chuſe ſuch repreſen- 
tatives, as we apprehend to be the beſt 
friends to. its conſtitution, and liberties ; 
and if we have the power to promote ſuch 
laws, as may improve and perfect it, rea- 
dily to embrace every opportunity for ad- 


vancing its proſperity, cheerfully to con- 
tribute to its defence and ſupport ; and, 


if need be, to die for it: Theſe are a- 
mong the duties, which every man, 
who has the happineſs to be a member of 
our free and proteſtant conſtitution, owes 
to his country. I will cloſe this head with 
a noble paſſage of Cicero, without tranſ- 
lating it, becauſe it is in effect tranſlated 
in the above cited paſſage, from Mr. Ad- 
diſon. 5 


Magna etiam la communitas et, que 


conficitur ex beneficits ultro citrò, datis ac- 
_ Ceptis: que et mutua, et grata dum ſunt, in- 
ter quos ea ſunt, firma devinciuntur ſocie- 

tate, ſed cum omnia ratione animoque luftra- 


rw, omnium ſocietatum nulla eft gravior, nulla 


carior, quam ea, que cum republica eft uni- 


 euiqut noſtriim : cart ſunt parentes, cari li- 


bert, propinqui familiares : ſed omnes omnium 


caritates patria una complexa ęſt: pro qua 
quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere, ſi et fit 


Pro- 
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profefturus? Qua eft deteſtabilior iſtorum im- 
manitas, qui lacerdrunt omni ſcelere patri- 
am, et in ea funditus delenda occupati et ſunt 
et fuerunt. 


SELF-LOVE. 


SELF-LovE is found in every thing; 
when we renounce luxury, we indulge 
pride, for we are conceited and proud of 
our meanneſs and rags; we make a ſhew 
.of our poverty, and diſplay it to the 
eyes of the world, to be valued for it. 

Therefore purify your Love, turn the wa- 
ter that runs into the fink into the garden; 
have as much affection for the Creator of 
the world as you have for the world. It is 
not ſaid to you, do not love at all, Gop 
doth not require this; you would be hea- 
vy and lifeleſs, you would be unworthy of 
life, you would in ſhort be unhappy if 
you loved nothing, Love, but take heed 
what you love. Ss 

Vices never deceive but under the maſk 
and appearance of virtues ; that is, if vices 
were to appear what they really are, a 
man would not let himſelf be ſurprized by 
them; for to look near them, they are as 
ugly in their proper ſhape, as they are a- 
greeable in a borrowed one. 
| Men love different things; and when 
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any one enjoys what he loves, he is thought 
happy. But true happineſs doth not con- 
fiſt in enjoying what is loved, but in lov- 
ing what ought to be loved. Several are 
more miſerable in poſſeſſing the objects of 
their love than in not poſſeſſing them; 
they are miſerable through the Love of 
wicked things, and more ſo by the en- 
joyment of thoſe things. Gop does us a 
favour when he refuſes us what we love a- 
gainſt his will, but he often puniſhes us, 
and in a terrible manner revenges himſelf 
on us, when he gives us our deſire. 


LUSTS. 


He that ſubdues his carnal Luſts, may 
keep himſelf untainted by any other. 


Luſt was the firſt effect of Adam's fall, 


and has ever ſince been a cloſe attendant 
on his poſterity. 


—}yt, that falſe fruit 
Far other operation firſt diſplay'd ! 
Carnal deſire inflaming, he on Eve 
| Began to caſt laſcivious eyes; ſhe him 
As wantonly repaid : in luſt they burn. 
TO 5 MI LTO. 


We ought to fear nothing ſo much as 
the evil that we ourſelves are the cauſe of, 
in followingour Luſts. Gop has created us 
good ſervants, and we create very bad maſ- 

5 ters 
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ters in our hearts. We deſerve to be 
ſlaves to our diſorderly paſſions, and to 
groan under the tyranny of maſters that 
we make ourſelves, ſince we will not live 
under obedience to him who made us. 


LUXURY. 


If we did but duly weigh and examine 


the dignity and excellency of nature, we 


fhould quickly find how ſhameful a thing 


it is to degenerate into a luxurious ſoft- 
_ neſs and delicacy ; and, on the contrary, 
how becoming it is to live frugally, tem- 
perately, gravely, and ſoberly. 


Extravagance and ſenſuality brought 


Pericles, Callias the ſon of Hypponicus, 
and Nicias, not only to neceſſity but to 
extreme poverty; and when all their ſub- 
ſtance was exhauſted, they then drank to 
each other in a bowl of poiſon, and thus 
miſerably ended their days. This is one 


of the many lamentable inſtances which : 
may be given of the fatal effects of extra- 


vagance and ſenſuality. 


LYING. 


TRT is not only a man's ornament 
but his inſtrument ; it is the great man's 


glory, and the poor man's ſtock ; a man's 


truth 
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truth is his livelihood, his recommenda- 
tion, his letters of credit. 


Dr. Whichcot's Aphor. 


All men muſt acknowledge Lying to be 
one of the moſt ſcandalous fins, that can 
be committed between man and man ; a 
crime of a deep dye, and of an extenſive 
nature, leading into innumerable fins ; for 
Lying is practiſed to deceive, to injure, 
betray, rob, deſtroy, and the like; Lying 
in this ſenſe is the concealing of all other 
crimes, the ſheep's cloathing upon the 
wolf's back, the Phariſee's prayer, the 
harlot's bluſh, the hypocrite's paint, the 
murderer's ſmile, the thief's cloak, and 
Judas kiſs; in a word, it is mankind's 
darling ſin, and the Devil's diſtinguiſhed 
_ Characeriſtick. 88 fi | 

Falſhood and Lying in trade, is a fin 
which tends to deſtroy all commerce, and 
diſband all civil focieties. And though by 
falſhood men may get ſome preſent advan- 
tage, yet hear what the Holy Ghoſt ſaith 
of wealth accumulated this way; The 
getting of treaſures by a lying tongue, is a 
_ vanity tofſed to and fro of them that ſeek 

death. Prov. xxi. 6. Some trade in lies as 
much as in wares; nay, they trade off their 

wares with their lies: And this proves a 
profitable trade (as ſome men account pro- 

fit) for the preſent; but in reality it is the 
3 moſt 
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moſt unprofitable trade that man can pur- 
ſue : For it is but the toſſing of a vanity to 
and fro; a phraſe importing labour in vain, 
it profits nothing in the end: And as it 
profits nothing, ſo it hurts much ; they 
ſeek profit intentionally, but loſe it eventu- 
ally; for it will bring deſtruction and ruin 
not only upon their 7r2des but their fouls. 
The Gop of Truth will not longer proſ- 
per the way of Lying. One Penny ac- 
quired by a laborious hand, is preferable 
to great treaſures by a lying tongue. And 
let ſuch beware they ſeek not death, in 
ſeeking an eſtate this way. 
Lying is a fin deſtructive to ſociety ; for 
there is no frade where there is no 7ruft, 
and no fruſt where there is no truth; and 
yet this curſed trade of Lying creeps into 
all trades, as if there was no living (as one 
ſpeaks) without Lying : But ſure it is, we 
| had better be /oers than Lyars, for he ſells 
a dear bargain indeed that fells his conſci- 

_ ence with his commodity. 

A righteous man hateth Lying. Prov. xiii. 
5. and St. Ferome furniſhes us in an inge- 
nious manner with a ſtriking inſtance of 
this truth, in the hiſtory of an innocent 
woman, who being accuſed of Adultery 
was cruelly tortured, and broke ſeven 
times without dying. He fays, _ 5 

As ſhe had her hands tied behind her, 


and could not lift them up to Heaven, ſhe 
lifted 
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lifted up her eyes thither, which the ex- 
ecutioner could not bind, and ſaid, with 
her face all bathed in tears, You are my 
witneſs, my Lord Feſus, you to whom no- 
thing is hid, who ſoundeſt the bottom of the 
heart, that it is not to ſave my life that T 
deny tbe crime that I am charged with, but 
not to fin by telling a lie. os 
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MAGNANIMI IT V. 


F you deſire to be magnanimous, un- 
dertake nothing raſhly, and fear no- 
thing you undertake; fear nothing but in- 
famy, dare any thing but injury. The 
meaſure of Magnanimity is to be neither 
raſh nor timorous. For Magnanimity, or 
true Courage, which is an eſſential cha- 
racter of a good ſoldier :—Is not a ſavage 
{erocious violence: Not a fool-hardy in- 
ſenſibility of danger, or headſtrong raſh- 
neſs to run into it: Not the fury of en- 
flamed paſſions, broke looſe from the go- 
vernment of reaſon : But a calm, delibe- 
rate, rational courage ; a ſteady, judicious, 
thoughtful fortitude ; the courage of a 
man, and not of a tyger : Such a temper 
as Addiſon aſeribes with ſo much juſtice to 
the famous Mar/borough and Eugene: 
Whoſe courage dwelt not in a troubled flood 
| Of mounting ſpirits, and fermenting blood; bot 


Lodg'd in the ſoul, with virtue over- rubd, 
Inflam'd by reaſon, and by reaſon cooP'd. A 


* The Campaign, 3 
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This is true courage, and ſuch as we 
ought all to cheriſh in times of danger. 
This will render men vigilant and cauti- 
ous againſt ſurpriſes, prudent and deliberate 
in concerting their meaſures, and ſteady 
and reſolute in executing them. But with- 
out this they will fall into unſuſpected 
dangers, which will ſtrike them with wild 
conſternation : They will meanly ſhun 
dangers that are ſurmountable, or precipi- 
tantly ruſh into thoſe that are cauſeleſs, or 
evidently fatal; and throw away their 
lives in vain. 5 
There are ſome men who naturally have 
this heroic turn of mind. The wiſe Cre- 
ator has adapted the natural genius of 
mankind, with a ſurprizing and beautiful 
variety, to the ſtate in which they are 
placed in this world. To ſome he has 
given a turn for intellectual improvement, 
and the liberal arts and ſciences; to others a 
genius for trade; to others a dexterity in 
mechanics, and the ruder arts neceſſary 
for the ſupport of human life : the gene- 
rality of mankind may be capable of to- 
lerable improvements in any of theſe : But 
it 1s only they whom the God of nature 
has form'd for them, that will ſhine in 
them, every man in his own province. 
And as Gop well knew what a world of 
_ degenerate, ambitious, andrevengeful crea- 
tures this is; as he knew that innocence 
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could not be protected, property and li- 
berty ſecured, nor the lives of mankind pre- 


ſerved, from the lawleſs hands of ambition, 
avarice, and tyranny, without the uſe of 


the ſword ; as he knew this would be the 


only method to preſerve mankind from 
univerſal ſlavery, he has formed ſome 


men for this dreadful work, and fired 
them with a martial ſpirit, and a glorious 
love of danger. Such a ſpirit, though 


moſt pernicious when ungovern'd by the 


rules of juſtice and benevolence to man- 


kind, is a public bleſſing when rightly 
directed: Such a ſpirit, under Gop, has 
often mortified the infolence of tyrants, 


checked the encroachments of arbitrary 


power, and delivered enflaved and ruined 
nations: It is as neceſſary in its place, 


for our ſubſiſtence in ſuch a world as this, 
as any of the gentler genius's among man- 
kind, and it is derived from the ſame di- 
vine original. He that winged the ima- 


gination of an Homer, or a Milton, he 
that gave penetration to the mind of New- 
ron, he that made Tubal-Cain an inſtruc- 


tor of artificers in braſs and iron *, and 
gave ſkill to Bezaleel and Aboliab in curi- 


ous works F ; nay, he that ſent out Paul 
and his brethren to conquer the nations 
with the gentler weapons of plain truth, 
miracles and the loveof acrucified Saviour; * 


Gen, iv. 22. I Erol xxxv. 3o, od 
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Hr, even that ſame gracious power, has 
formed and raiſed up an Alexander,a Fuliuss 
Caeſar, a William , and a Marlborough, 
and inſpired them with this enterprizing 
intrepid ſpirit, the two firſt to ſcourge a 
guilty world, and the two laſt to fave na- 
tions on the brink of ruin. There is ſome- 
thing glorious and inviting in danger, to 


ſuch minds; and their breaſts beat with a 


- generous ardour when it appears. 
MAN. {Vide Knowledge of one's Self.) 


As Mortals, let us eſteem ourſelves not 
as we are, but as we are efteemed ; as Chriſ- 
lian; let us eſteem ourſelves as we are, 
not as we are eſteemed: The price in both 


riſes and falls as the market goes; the 


market of mortals is wild opinion, the 
market of Chri/tians is a good conſcience. 


Quid mentem traxiſſè polo, quid profuit altum 
Erexiſfſe caput, pecudum fi more fererrant ? 
3 . CLAUDIA N. 
What ſignifies to man, that he from Heat'n 
His ſoul derives, that with erected front | 
He walks ſublime, and views the ſtarry ſkies, 
If like the brutes irrational he acts? 


Tis neceſſary to be wiſe, in order to 
love wiſdom, to be good that we may love 
mercy; and to be charitable, that we may 


ER love 


King William, the III. 
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love bounty: For if theſe things be want- 
ing in us, how can we love Gop, and a- 
dore him as we ought to do, for thoſe 
lovely attributes? On the contrary, it is 
as neceſſary to be temperate, that we may 


hate intemperance ; to be juſt, that we 


may hate injuſtice ; to be humble, that 
we may hate pride; otherwiſe how can 
we hate vice which is ſo odious to Gop ? 


Horde. 


Soy requires of Man a heart conform- 
able to the divine will, and actions void 


of offence. 


It is not health, nobility or riches, that 
can juſtify a wicked man ; nor is it the 
want of all theſe that can diſcredit a good 
one. 

Unto how many infirmities is the bo- 
dy of Man expoſed? With what imagina- 
tions is he afflicted and deceived? With 
how many labours and toils does he daily 


wreſtle? With what thoughts and ap- 


prehenſions does he torment himſelt ? 
What dangers of foul and body does 


he run into? What fopperies is he 


forced to behold? What injuries to ſuffer ? 
What neceſſities and afflictions? Nay, ſuch 


is our whole life, that it ſeemed unto St. 


Bernard little leſs evil that of Hell, but 


only for the hope we have of Heaven. 


Our 
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Our infancy is full of ignorance and fears; 
our youth of fins; our age of ſorrow ; 
and the whole of dangers. The moon 
hath every month her changes, but the 
life of Man hath them every day and every 
hour; yet the hopes of a bleſſed eternity 
more than recompences us for all. 


Pronaque cum ſpectent animalia cetera terram, 
Os homini ſublime dedit : cœlumgue tueri | 
Julſit, et erectos ad fidera tollere wultus, 
DV 1:0. 
Whilſt all the mute creation downward bend 
'Their ſight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft : and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary ſkies. 
EE DRV DEN. 


ARISTOTLE thus defines MAN: 


Men, the inhabitants of earth, are en- 
dowed with ſpeech, and vaunt of reaſon ; im- 
mortal are their fouls, mortal their limbs, 
inconſtant and anxious their minds, brutiſh 
and obnoxious their bodies, unlike in their 
manners, the like in their errors, flurdy is 


their confidence, and obſtinate is their hope, 


7 Tui: leſs ther t otl, uncertain their ortune, 
fooift in their years, and ſlow their wiſdom, 


and their life full of complaints. 


A man of probity diſtinguiſhes himſelf 


to be ſuch, by keeping reaſon at the head 


of practice, and being content with his 


„ W con- 
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condition; by living in a crowd of objects, 
withourt ſuffering either in his ſenſe, virtue, 
or quiet ; in having a good underſtandins 
at home, and being governed by that di- 
vine principle within him. He 1s all truth 
in his words, and juſtice in his actions ; 
and if the whole world ſhould diſbelieve his 
integrity, diſpute his character, and queſti- 
on his happineſs ; he neither takes it ill in 
the leaſt, nor alters his meaſures, but ſtea- 
_ dily purſues the ends of living with all the 
honeſty, eaſe and reſignation imaginable. 


MAN by Creation, Degeneration, and 
| Regeneration. . 


Man by Creation, was of one conſtant 
uniform frame and tenour of ſpirit, held 
one ſtrait and even courſe; not one thought 
or faculty ravelled or diſordered : His mind 
had a perfect illumination to underſtand 
and know the will of God; his will a per- 
fect compliance therewith; his ſenſitive 
appetite, and other inferior powers, ſtood 
in a moſt obedient ſubordination.  _ 

Man by Degeneration, is become a molt 
diſordered and rebellious creature, conteſt- 
ing with and oppoſing his Maker, as the 
firſt cauſe, by ſelt-dependence; as the che,. 
eſt good, by ſelf-love; as the higheſt Lord, 
by felf-will ; and as the 44% end, by ſelf- 

ſeeking; and ſo is quite diſordered, ore 
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all his acts irregular: His illuminated un- 
derſtanding is clouded with ignorance; 
his complying will full of rebellion and 


ſtubbornneſs; his ſubordinate powers caſt- 


ing off the dominion and government of 
the ſuperior faculties. Y 


Poor Man! how happy once in thy fir/? Late, 
When yet but warm from thy great Maker's hand, . 
He ſtamp'd thee with his Image and well pleas'd 
Smil'd on his laſt fair work, 'Then all was well. 
Sound was the body, and the /cal ſerene ; 
Like two ſweet inſtruments ne'er out of tune, 
That play their ſeveral parts. Nor head, nor heart, 
Offer'd to ach: nor was there cauſe they ſhould; 
For all was pure within: no fell remorſe, 
Nor anxious caſtings up of what might be, 
Alarm'd his peaceful boſom: Summer ſeas 
Shew not more ſmooth, when kiſs'd by ſouthern winds, 
Juſt ready to expire. Scarce importun'd 
The generous ſoil with a luxuriant hand 
Offer'd the various produce of the year, 
Aad every thing moſt perfect in its kind. 
Bleſſed! thrice bleſſed days! but ah, how ſhort! 
Bleſs'd as the pleaſing dreams of holy men; 
But fugitive like thoſe, and quickly gone. 
Oh! flippery ſtate of things! what ſudden turns? 
What ſtrange viciſlitudes, in the firſt leaf 
Of man's ſad hiſtory ? To day moſt happy, 
And e'er tp-morrow's ſun has ſet, moſt abjec& ! 
How ſcant the ſpace between theſe vaſt extremes“ 
"Thus far'd it with cr re: not long he enjoy'd 
Uis Paradiſe ! ſcarce had the happy tenant 
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Of the fair ſpot due time to prove its ſweets, 
Or ſum them up; when ſtrait he muſt be gone 

Neꝰer to return again. And muſt he go? 

Can nought compound for the firſt dire offence 

Of erring Man? Like one that is condemn'd 
Fain would he trifle time with idle talk, 

And parly with his fate. But *tis in vain. 
Not all the laviſh odours of the place 
Offer'd in incenſe can procure his pardon, 
Or mitigate his doom. A mighty Angel 
With flaming ſword forbids his longer ſtay, 
And drives the loiterer forth ; nor muſt he take 
One laſt and farewel round. At once he loſt 
His Glory and his God. If mortal now, 

And ſorely maim'd, no wonder! Man has /inn'd. 
Sick of his bliſs, and bent on new adventures, 
Evil he wou'd needs try: nor try'd in vain. 

| (Dreadful experiment! Deſtructive meaſure ! 

Where the worſt thing could happen is ſucceſs) 
Alas! too well he ſped : the good he ſcorn'd 

| Stalk'd off reluctant, like an ill-us'd Ghoſt, 

Not to return; or if it did, its viſits | 
Like thoſe of Angels ſhort, and far between: 
Whilſt the black Demon with his Hell-ſcap'd train, 
Admitted once into its better room, | 
Grew loud and mutinous, nor would be gone; 
Lording it o'er the Man, who now too late 

Saw the raſh error, which he could not mend: 
An error fatal not to him alone, 
But to his future ſons, his fortune's heirs. 

Inglorious bondage! human nature groans 
Beneath a vaſſallage ſo vile and cruel, 


a Andi its vaſt end bleeds thro gh ev "ry vein. 
BL AIR. 
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But by Regeneration this diſorder' d ſoul 
is ſet right again; in which, ſelf-depen- 
dence, is removed by faith ; ſeHlove, by 
the love of Gop ; ſe//-w1ll, by ſubjection 
and obedience to the will of Gop; and 
fſelf-ſeeking, by ſelf-denial. The darken- 


ed underſtanding is again illuminated, 
Epbeſ. i. 18. the refractory will ſweet- 


ly ſubdued, P/al. cx. 3. the rebellious 
appetite, or concupiſcence, gradually con- 
quered, Rom. vi. And thus the ſoul which 


ſin had univerſally depraved, is again by 


grace reſtored and rectified. _ 
MAN, with reſpect to Gov's Care of him. 


There is an active vigilant providence 


that ſuperintends every creature upon 


earth : There is not the moſt deſpicable 
diminutive creature that lives in the world, 


left without the line of providence. Go 
is therefore ſaid to give them all their meat 
in due ſeaſon, and for that end 7hey all wait 
upon him, Pſalm civ. 27; as a great and 


provident houſe-keeper orders daily con- 


venient proviſions for all his family, even 
to the leaſt and loweſt amongſt them. The 


ſmalleſt inſects and gnats which ſwarm ſo 


thick in the air, and of the uſefulneſs of 


* 


whoſe being it is hard to give an account, 


yet, as an incomparably learned divine well 
obſerves, theſe all find nouriſhment in the 
e e Cp. 
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world, which would be loſt if they did not, 
and are again convenient nouriſhment 
themſelves to others that prey upon them. 
But Man is the peculiar care of Gop, 
and the ſoul of Man much more than the 
body. Hence CHRIST fortifies the faith 
of Chriſtians againſt all diſtruſts of divine 
providence, even from their excellency a- 
| bove other creatures, Matt. x. 31. Yeare 
of more value than many ſparrows; and 
Matt. vi. 26. Your Heavenly Father feeds 
the fowls of the air, and are ye not much 
better than they? And ver. 30. He cloaths 
the graſs of the field, and ſhall be not much 
more cloath you? And ſo the Apoſtle, the 
firſt of Cor. ix. 9. Doth God take care for 
oxen ? Or ſaith he it altogether for our 
fakes ? for our ſakes no doubt this is written. 
In all which places is ſhewn the dignity 
of Man, above all animals and vegetables in 
_ reſpect of the natural excellency of his rea- 
ſonable ſoul, but eſpecially the gracious 
endowments of it, which endear it far 
more to-its Maker. Therefore Man ma 
comfort himſelf, and reſt aſſured that tho 
he might fall into heavy preſſures and the 
deepeſt diſtreſſes either of ſoul or body, his 
. merciful creator will not fail to relieve, 
ſupport, revive and deliver him, when he 
ſees it fitteſt for him, if he continually 
3 nay. 7TH ntt cy 
Io animate our affiance in the Supreme 
ene e Being, 
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Being, let us but call to mind his unparal- 
lell'd love to mankind in CHRIST IJESus. 
He who ſpared not his own ſon, but deliver- 
ed him up for us all, how ſhall he not with 
him freely give us all things? Let us but 
_ repreſent to our minds God's goodneſs in a 


dying Saviour, thus finely deſcribed by Sir 


Richard Steel, and our hearts will immedi- 


ately glow with love, gratitude, and de- 
pendence in a degree not to be expreſſed. 
Who is that yonder buffetted, mock- 
ed and ſpurn'd? Whom do they drag like 
a felon ? Whither do they carry my LoRD, 
my KING, my SAvI1ouR and my Gop ? 
And will he die to expiate, thoſe very in- 
juries ? See where they have nail'd the 
LoRD and G1vER of life! How his wounds 
| blacken! His body writhes, and heart 


heaves with pity, and with agony ! Oh 


Almighty Sufferer, look down, look down 


from thy triumphant infamy ! Lo he in- 


clines his head to his ſacred boſom ! Hark 


He groans, ſee he expires ! The earth trem-_ 


bles, the temple rends, the rocks burſt, 


the dead ariſe ; which are the. quick ? 
Which are the dead? Sure nature, all na- 


ture is departing with their Creator.“ 


Let us then continually look up to this 
merciful Gop and Saviour, who thus 
died for our fins, roſe again for our juſti- 
fication, and is now ſat down triumphant 
on the right hand of the FA THER, mak 
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ing interceſſion for us. Let us make him 
our delight, ſaying conſtantly in our hearts 

Y with the Royal Pſalmiſt, Whom have J in 
Heaven but thee © and there is none upon 


Earth that I defire befide thee. Pſ. Ixxiii. 25, 
MARRIAGE. 


| MaRRIAGE is certainly a ſtate and con- 
dition, upon which the happineſs or miſe- 
ry of life does very much depend ; more 
than indeed moſt people think before- 
hand. To be ont to live with one 
_ perpetually, for whom we have no liking 
and eſteem, muſt certainly be a moſt un- 
eaſy ſtate : 'There had need be a great ma- 
ny good qualities, to reconcile a conſtant 
converſation to one, where there is ſome 
ſhare of kindneſs and affection; but with- 
out Love the very beſt of all good qualities 
will never make a conſtant conver/ation, 
eaſy and delightful. And whence proceed 
thoſe endleſs and innumerable domeſtick 
miſeries, that plague and utterly confound 
ſo many families, but from want of love 
and kindneſs in the wife or huſband? From 
thence comes their neglect, and careleſs 
management of affairs at home, and their 
profuſe extravagant expences made abroad. 
In a word, it is not eaſy, as it is not need- 
ful, to recount the evils that ariſe, abun- 
_ dantly, from the want of conjugal ur 
= only 
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only. And ſince this is ſo certain, a man 
or woman runs the moſt fearful hazard that 
can be, who marries without this affec- 
tion in themſelves, and without good aſ- 
ſurance of it in the other. And ſince it is 
impoſſible for any one to love with ano- 
ther's affections, but with their own, the 
parents muſt conſider this eſpecially, how 
they engage their children to marry, where, 
at the leaſt, a hopeful proſpect of this love 
doth not appear; leſt whilſt they are en- 
deavouring to make their children happy, 
they make them, of all creatures, the moſt 
miſerable, and make them irremediably ſo. 
If there be reaſon, that young 12 ſhould 
be left in any thing to themſelves, and to 
their own liberty, it ſeems to be in the 
choice of thoſe with whom they are to 
live and die; with whom they are to ven- 
ture being happy or unhappy all their days. 
It is, without doubt, in nothing ſo neceſ- 
ſary as in Marriage. Do you know (faith 
one of old) that Marriages belong to us our- 
ſelves, and muſt be matter of our own choice ? 
Our affettions are our maſters, not our ſer- 
wants ; and you cannot with all your power 
and might, nor by your frequently reitera- 
ted orders and commands, cauſe me to love 
or hate where you ſhall fix ; nor is it in my 
power to obey you if I would. Then is Mar- 
riage like to be laſtingly happy, when both a- 
gree in loving each other : And therefore 


fince 
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fince IT am to have a wife, the partner of my 
bed, and of all the joys and ſorrows that are 

| likely to befal me, whilſt 1 live, I muſt ſeek 
for one that I can like (IT think) for ever. 


bl. | Can wealth give happineſs f look round, and ſee, 
1 What gay diſtreſs ! what ſplendid miſery l 
| Whatever fortune laviſhly can pour 
The mind annihilates, and calls for more. 
Wealth is a cheat, believe not what it ſays, 
Like any Lord it promiſes and — pays. 
How will the miſer ſtartle to be told 
Of ſuch a wonder as inſolvent gold ? 
What nature «vans has an intrinſick weight ; 
All more, is but the faſhion of the plate, 
Which for one moment; charms the fickle view, 
| It charms us nov, anon we caſt anew, 
BM To ſome freſh birth of Fancy more inclin'd : 
g Then wed not acres, but a noble mind. 


If your fancy and judgment have a- 
greed in the choice of a fit perſon for your 
wife, love ſo, that you may be feared ; 
rule ſo, that you may be honoured ; be 
not too diffident, leſt you teach her to de- 

ceive you; nor too ſuſpicious, left you 
teach her to abuſe you: If you ſee a fault 
let your love hide it; if ſhe continue in it, 

let your wiſdom reprove it: Reprove her 
not openly, leſt ſhe grow bold ; rebuke 

her not tauntingly, leſt ſhe grow {ſpiteful : 
Proclaim not her beauty, leſt ſhe grow- 
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proud; boaſt not of her wiſdom, leſt you 
be thought fooliſh : Let her not ſee your 
imperfections, leſt ſhe diſdain you; pro- 
fane not her ears with looſe communicati- 
on, leſt you defile the ſanctuary of her 
_ modeſty: An underſtanding huſband makes 
a diſcreet wife, and ſhe a happy huſband. 
Let your love adviſe before you chooſe, 
N your choice be fixed before you mar- 
ry: Remember the happineſs or miſery of 


Jour life depends upon this one act, and 


that nothing but death can diſſolve the 


knot; he that weds in haſte, repents 
oftentimes by leiſure ; and he that repents 
of his own act, either 3 is, or was a fool ad 


his own confeſſion. 
A ſingle life is doubtleſs preferable to a 
married one, where prudence and affecti- 


on do not accompany the choice; but 


where they do, there is no terreſtrial hap- 
pineſs equal to the married ſtate. 


In the choice of a wife (ſay the Spani- 5 


_ ards) we ought to make ule of our ears, 
and not of our eyes. 


W hatſoever jars happen after Marriage; 


they ought never to break the moſt facred 
bands. 


IV 


There cannot be too near an equality, 
too exact an harmony betwixt a married 
couple ; it is a ſtep of ſuch weight, as calls 


tor all our foreſight and penetration ; and 


:  elpecially 


I 
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eſpecially the temper and education muſt 
be attended to. In unequal matches, the 
men are more in fault than women, who 
can ſeldom be chooſers. 

Many people marry firſt, and have to 
learn afterwards the duty of a married 
{tate, and the comforts and inconvenien- 
cies that attend it; and it is not uncom- 

mon to meet with perſons whoſe depraved 
judgments encourage them to think it im- 
material, whether or not love precedes ty- 
ing the matrimonial knot, looking upon 
it as a matter of future expectation. 


The following lines of Milton are ory 
ine upon this ſubject. 
Hail wedded Love! myſterious law! true ſource 

Of human offspring! ſole propriety 
In Paradiſe, of all things common elle ! 

By thee adult'rous Luſt was driven from Man 
Among the beaſtial herds to range : By thee, 
Founded in Reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of Father, Son, and Brother, firſt were known! 

Perpetual fountain of domeſtick ſweets! _ 

Here Love his golden ſhafts employs; here lights 

_ His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings: 

Here reigns and revels; not in the bought ſmile | 
Of harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unendear'd, 

_ Caſual fruition; Nor in court-amours, 

Mix'd dance, or wanton maſk, or midnight ball, 
And ſerenade, which the ſtarv'd Lover ſings 

To his proud Fair, beſt quitted with diſdain. 


MxrDIiocRITY. 


MEDIOCRITY. 


Tf e'er ambition did my fancy cheat, 
With any wiſh ſo mean as to be great, 


Continue Heav'n ſtill from me to remove, 
The humble bleſſings of the life I love! 


Stet quicunque wolet potent 
Aulæ culmine lubrico 
Me dulcis ſaturet quiet. 
Obſcuro poſitus loco, 

Leni perfruar otio. 
Mullis nota Quiritibus 

LEtas per tacitum fluat. 

Sic cum tranſierint mei 

Nullo cum ſtrepitu dies 

Plebeius moriar ſenex. 

Illi mors gravis incuba: 


Dui notus nimis omnibus, 


CowrEx. 


Ignotus moritur fibi. Sen, Thyeſtes. 


Climb at court for me chat will 

Tottering favour's pinnacle! 
All I ſeek is to lie ſtill. 

Settled in ſome ſecret neſt, 
In calm leiſure let me reſt: 

And far off the publick ſtage, 

Paſs away my ſilent age! 


Thus when without noiſe unknown 


| I have lived out all my ſpan 
I ſhall die without a groan, | 
An old honeſt Country-Man. 
R 2 


3 
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The following is a Paraphraſe of Lord 
Landſdown upon the ſame paſſage. 


| | Place me ye Powers! in ſome obſcure retreat : 
O keep me innocent! make others great: 

In quiet ſhades, content with rural ſports, 
Give me a life, remote from guilty courts : 
Where free from hopes, or fears, in humble eaſe, 

'Unheard of I may live, and die in peace! 
Happy the man who thus retir'd from ſight 
Studies himſelf, and ſeeks no other light: 
| But moſt unhappy he, who fits on high 
Expos'd to every tongue, and every eye: 

Whoſe follies blaz'd about, to all are known, 
| And are a ſecret to himſelf alone: | 
WWorſe is an evil fame, much worſe than none. 


This beautiful tranſlation of the ſame lines, 
is here inſerted as it may prove agreeable 
for its Antiquity of Stile. 


Fa Eche man himſelf this kingdome gives at hand, 


| | Let who ſo lyſt with mighty mace to rayne, 

In tyckle toppe of court delight to ſtand; 

| Let me the ſweet and quiet reſt obtayne. 

| So ſet in place obſcure, and mearf degree, 
Of pleaſaunt reſt, I ſhall the ſweetneſs knoe; 

My life unknowne to them that noble bee, 

| Shall in the Steppe of ſecret ſilence goe. 

| Thus when my days at length are overpaſt, 

And tyme without all troublous tumult ſpent ; 

An aged man I ſhall depart at laſt 

= mean eſlate, to die ſull well content, 


But 


_— 
_— 
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But grievous 15 to him the death, that when 
So farre abroade the bruite of him is blowne, 
That knowne he is too much to other men, 
Departeth yet unto himſelf unknowne. 


Tranſlated by JasPER HEYWwooD, Felow of ALSOLNE 
College, in OXENFORDE, A. MDLXXXI. 


MERIT. . 


How many men of extraordinary parts 


and Merit have died unknown? How 
many are there {till at this time who live 
unknown, and who will never be taken 


any notice of? 

Nature produces Merit; virtue carries 
it to perfection ; and fortune gives it the 
power of acting. 


True Merit is not afraid of being effaced 


by that of others. ER 
We judge of the Merit of men, by the 


uſefulneſs of their actions. And there are 


a great many men valued in the world, 
who have no other Merit, than vices pro- 


fitable to commerce and ſociety. _ 

The more true Merit a man has, the 
more does he applaud it in others. 

A man of great Merit in place, never 
makes himſelf troubleſome to others by 
vanity and pride. He is leſs puffed up 
with the preferment he has, than humbled 
by a higher poſt he has not, and which 


he is conſcious he deſerves ; he is more 


apt 
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apt to be uneaſy than proud; and does 
not ſo much deſpiſe others, as he is a bur- 
then to himſelf. 

Real Merit gains a man the eſteem of 
good men; but it is only fate and chance 
that gains kim that of the multitude. 

So much has chance the caſting voice 
in the diſpoſal of all the great things of 

the world, that, that which men call Me- 
vit is a mere nothing, for even when per- 
ſons of the greateſt worth and Merit are 
prefered, it is not their Merit but their 
fortune that prefers them; and as for that 
ſo much admired thing, called Policy, it 
is very little better; for when men have 
buſied themſelves, and racked their brains, 
never ſo much, the whole reſult both of 
their councils and their fortunes is ſtill at 
the mercy of an accident; and therefore 
whoſoever it was that ſaid, he had rather 
have a grain of fortune than a pound of 
wiſdom, (as to the things of this lite) 


ſpoke nothing but the voice of wiſdom 
and great experience. 


Endeavours bear a value more or leſs, 
juſt as they're recommended by ſucceſs. 

The lucky coxcomb every man does prize, 
And proſperous actions always paſs for wile, 


o 
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MEMORY. | 
A perſon offerin g to teach Themiſtocles, 4 
the Art of Memory, he ſaid, he rather | 
choſe that of forgettulnels. | 
I. [1 
O Memory ! celeſtial Maid! | 
Who glean'ſt the flow'rets cropt by time; | 
And ſuffering not a leaf to fade, | | 
Preſerv'ſt the bloſſoms of our prime; 1 
Bring, bring thoſe moments to my mind 
When life was new and Leſbia kind. 1 


II. 
And bring that garland to my ſight, 
With which my favour'd crook ſhe bound; 1 
And bring that wreath of roſes bright h | 
Which then my feſtive temples crown'd. | 
And to my raptur'd ear convey | 5 
The gentle things ſhe deign'd to ſay. 
_ 
And ſketch with care the muſes bow'r, 
Where Is rolls her ſilver tide; 
Nor yet omit one reed or flow'r 
That ſhines on CheravelPs verdant fide; 
If fo thou may'ſ thoſe hours prolong, 


When poliſh'd Lycon join'd my ſong. 
. 

The ſons i it 'vails not to recite 
But ſure to ſooth our youthful dreams, 
Thoſe banks and ſtreams appear'd more bright 
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Than other banks than other ſtreams : 
Or by thy ſoftening pencil ſhewn, 
Aſſume the beauties not their own ? 

| V. 

And paint that ſweetly vacant ſcene, 

When, all beneath the poplar bough, 
My ſpirits light, my ſoul ſerene, 

I breath'd in verſe one cordial vow ; 
That nothing ſhould my ſoul inſpire, 
But friendſhip warm, and love entire. 

VI. 

Dull to the ſenſe of new delight, 

On thee the drooping muſe attends ; 
As ſome fond lover, robb'd of ſight, 

On thy expreſſive pow'r depends; 
Nor would exchange thy glowing lines, 
To live the Lord of all that ſhines. 

VE. -- 


But let me chaſe thoſe vows away 


Which at ambition's ſhrine I made, 
Nor ever let thy ſkill diſplay | 
Thoſe anxious moments ill repaid : 
Oh! from my breaſt that ſeaſon raze, 
And bring my Childhood in its place. 
F VIII. 
Bring me the bells, the rattle bring, 
Aud bring the hobby I beſtrode; 


When pleas'd, in many a ſportive ring, 


Around the room I jovial rode: 
Ev'n let me bid my lyre adieu, 
And bring the whiſtle that I blew. 


Ther 
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IX. | 1 
Then will I muſe, and penſive ſay, 
Why did not theſe enjoyments laſt ? 
How ſweetly waſted I the day, 
While innocence allow'd to waſte ? 
Ambition's toils alike are vain, 
But oh! for pleaſure yield as pain. 
WM. e E/qs 


MISFORTUNE. 


Since Misfortunes cannot be avoided, 
let them be generouſly borne ; it is not for 
any fort of men to expect an exemption 
from the common lot of mankind ; and 


no perſon is truly great, but he that keeps = 


up the ſame dignity of mind in all condi- 
tions. 
Thoſe misfortunes which we make a 


matter of choice, and ſubmit voluntarily | 


to, are not real evils. 


It is time enough to bear a misfortune. 


when it comes, without anticipating it; 
for why ſhould we torment ourſelves with 


what may fall out, Perhaps, twenty years 


hence. 


There is no > people ſo miſerable, but 


that at ſome time or other, in ſome re- 


ſpect or other, they have reaſon to account 
themſelves happy. And if they would 


but duly conſider how it is with many of 


their neighbours, ey would find it their 
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duty to be thankful, that it is no worſe 
with themſelves; for it is ſome relief to 
the unfortunate to ſhew them that there 
are others yet more miſerable. 
It is a comfort to the miſerable to have 
companions in their ſad ſtate. This may 
ſeem to be a kind of malicious ſatisfaction, 
that one man derives from the Misfortunes 
of another, but the philoſophy of this re- 
flection ſtands upon another foundation; 
for our comfort does not ariſe from others 
being miſerable, but from this inference 
upon the balance, that we ſuffer only 
the lot of human nature, and as we are 
happy or miſerable compared with others, 
ſo others are miſerable or happy compared 
with us : By which juſtice of providence, 
we come to be convinced of the fin, and 
| the miſtake of our ingratitude. OR 
Tt is a noble ſaying of the Philoſopher, 
cited by Seneca, „That there cannot be 
a more unhappy man in the world, than 
he who has never experienced adverſi- 
<< ty.” There is nothing, perhaps, in 
which mankind are more apt to make falſe 
calculations, than in the article both of 
their own happineſs and that of others; 
as there are few, I believe, who have 
lived any time in the world, but have 
found frequent occaſion to ſay with the 
poor hunted ſtag | in the fable, who was en 
. N 
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tangled by thoſe horns he had but juſt be- 


fore been admiring. 


O me inftlicem! qui nunc demun intelli go, 
Ut illa mibi profuerint que deſpexeram, 
Et que laudaram quantum luctus habuerint. Pazv. 


We ſhould manage ourſelves with re- 


gard to our fortune, as we do with regard 


to our health; when good, enjoy and make 


the beſt of it; when ill, bear it patiently, 


and never take ſtrong phy/ic, without an 
abſolute neceſſity. _ 


In any adverſity that happens to us in 


the world, we ought to conſider, that 


miſery and affliction are not leſs natural 


than ſnow and hail, ſtorm and tempeſt: 
And it were as reaſonable to hope for a 
year without winter, as for a life without 
trouble. Life, how ſweet ſoever it ſeems, 


is a draught mingled with bitter ingredi- 


ents; ſome drink deeper than others be- 


fore they come at them : But, if they do 


not ſwim at the top for youth to taſte them, 
it is ten to one but old age will find them 


thick in the bottom. And it is the em- 


ployment of faith and patience, and the 


work of wiſdom and virtue to teach us to 


drink the ſweet part down with pleaſure 


and thankfulneſs, and to ſwallow the bit- 


ter without reluctance. © |» 
Vn ty - 
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We generally fancy ourſelves more mi- 


ſerable than we are, for want of taking a 


true eſtimate of things; wherefore we 
fly into tranſports without reaſon, and 


judge of the happineſs or calamity of hu- 
man life, by falſe lights: A ric 


inquiry 
into the truth of matters will help us in 
the one, and compariſon will ſet us right 
in the other. = 
The whimſicalneſs and uncertainty of 
what ſome men call fortune, is finely ſhewn 


in the following paraphraſe of the Duke 


of Buckingham, upon theſe lines: 


| Laude manentem: Si celeres quatit 
| Pennas, reſigno guæ didit, & mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem fine dote quero, 
. Hon. Lab. tt. Ode 29. 
Fortune made up of toys and impudence, 
That common jade, that has not common ſenſe: 
But fond of buſineſs, inſolently dares 
Pretend to rule, and ſpoils the world's affairs. 
She ſhuffling up and down, her favours throws 
On the next met, nor minding what ſhe does, 
Nor why, nor whom, ſhe helps or injures, knows. 
Sometimes ſhe ſmiles, then like a fury raves, 
And feldom truly loves, but fools or knaves. 
Let her love whom ſhe pleaſe, I ſcorn to woe her; 
' While the ſtays with me, I'll be civil to her: 
But if ſhe offers once to move her wings, 
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vll fling her back all her vain gew-gaw things, 
Ard arm'd with virtue will more glorious ſtand, 
Than if the Jilt ſtill baw'd at my command: 
I'll marry Honeſty, tho? e'er ſo poor, 
Rather than follow ſuch a dull blind Whore. 


There is no accident ſo exquiſitely an- 


1985 fortunate, but wiſe men will make ſome 


advantage of it; nor any ſo entirely fortu- 
nate, but fools may turn to their own 
prejudice. 


One advantage gained by calamities, is to 


know how to ſympathize with others in 
the lixe troubles... ett : 
It is often found that to be arm'd againſt 


_ calamities with a tranquil mind, is either 
a ſure way to avoid them, or at leaſt to pro- 


tract the ſeaſon of their arrival; and if there 


was nothing elſe in it but the rendering 


them the more tolerable when they hap- 
pen, it would be prudent tO try the ex- 
periment. - _ 


MORTALITY. /Vide Drarn) 


 NorTuHiNG in this world is to be de- 
pended upon; Gop Almighty knows what 


is beſt for us, and often afflicts us to make 
trial of our faith, and to ſee how far we 


can reſign ourſelves to his will; he knows 


whether it will be for our advantage to be 
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croped in the bud or the bloom, and he 
is the beſt Chriſtian that ſubmits chearfy]- 
ly to every divine diſpenſation, and the 
more eſpecially, when all our tears, all our 
ſorrows, cannot recal the deceaſed from 
the grave; our grief may contribute to our 
miſery, may add to the load of our afflic- 


tions, but cannot poſſibly be any dimi- 


nution of them; nor, if we lament 
and grieve to the laſt day of our lives, 


avail any thing. David was a bright ex- 
ample to us in this caſe, he ſorrowed be- 


yond meaſure, and refuſed the common 
ſuſtenance of life, while the child was 


yet alive, but as ſoon as they told him he 


was dead, he called for bread and eat, 


ſaying, we may go to him, but he cannot re- 
| turn to us. And in the P/alms, I was 
aumb and opened not my mouth, becauſe it 
| was. thy doing. By the laws of our holy 


religion, we muſt ſubmit to Providence, 
under all the evils and calamities of life 
how ſevere ſoever; and if we make this 
ſubmiſſion eaſy and chearful, we poſſeſs 
our fouls with a firm perſuaſion of the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of Gop ; if we loſe 
our eſtates, a dear friend, or near relati- 
on, we ſhould conſider that all theſe are 
uncertain comforts, and when the caſe is 
doubtful we ought to acquieſce in the di- 


\ vine wil ; and conclude that to be beſt tor 
us 
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us which Gop is pleaſed to do; becauſe he 
is infinitely wiſer than we are, and more 
concerned for our happineſs than we our- 


uſe of his providence. In fine, let the trial 
| be never ſo great, we muſt not grieve as 
one without hope; for it cannot be long be- 
fore we mult all return to our primitive 


earth, and then, if we ſhall happily have 


followed the precepts of CHRIST, we 
ſhall moſt aſſuredly be made partakers of 


| thoſe joys, which the ſouls of thoſe al- 


F 
| 


ready departed in him are in the full frui- 
tion of. £7 Fo . 


"To be above the ſtroke of paſſions, is a 
condition equal to angels; to be in a late 
of ſorrow, without the ſenſe of ſorrow, is 


2 diſpoſition beneath beaſts : But to regulate 


our ſorrows duly, and limit our paſſions 


under the rod, is the wiſdom, duty and 


excellency of a Chri/tian. He that is with- 
out natural affections, is deſervedly ranked 
among the worſt of Heathens; and he 
that is able rightly to manage them, de- 


ſerves to be numbered with the beſt of 


Chriſtians. Though when we are ſancti- 


Hed we put on the divine nature ; yet till 
we are g/orzfied, we put not off the infir- 


mities of our human nature. 


Whilſt we are within the reach of 


troubles, we cannot be without the danger, 


ſelves can poſſibly be, if we make a good 
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and ought not to be without the fear of fin; 
for it is as hard for us to eſcape ſin, being 
in adverſity, as becalming in proſperity, 
And ſcripture furniſhes us with a lively 
inſtance of our aptneſs to tranſgreſs both 
the bounds of reaſon and religion under a 
ſharp affliftion, in the example of the 
woman in the goſpel, Luke vii. 13, who 
grieved to that exceſs for the loſs of her 
ſon; that when our SAviouR ſaw her, he 


had compaſſion on her, and ſaid to her, 


Weep not. The lamentations and wailings 
of this diſtreſſed mother, moved the tender 


compaſſion of the LoRxD in beholding 


them, and ſtirred up more pity in his heart 
for her, than ſhe could poſſibly conceive 
for her dear and only ſon. 


And thus we find St. Bg bewailed the 


death of his fon. 


&« Filius mihi erat adoleſeens, ſolus vitæ 
ce ſucceſſor; ſolatium ſenectæ, gloria generis, 
flog equalium, fulcrum domus, ætatem 


« gratigſiſimam agebat : hic raptus perit 


« qui paulo ante jucundam vocem edebat, 
« & jucundiſimum ſpectaculum parentis 
«. i foie tous 1 8 5 
IJ once had a fon who was a young 
man, my only ſucceſſor, the ſolace of my 
age, the glory of his kind, the flower of 


his years, the prop of my family, arrived 


to the endearing age; then was he ſnatch'd 
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from me by death, who? lovely voice but 
a little before I heard, who lately was a 
pleaſant ſpectacle to his parent.” 

But tho' theſe and the like are poignant 


afflictions, and it is not magnanimity but 


ſtupidity to make flight of Gop's correc- 
tions ; ſtill we muſt endeavour. ſo to mo- 
derate and regulate our ſorrow, as not to 


offend therein the Creator and Lord of all 
things. Thou lamenteſt, ſays Seneca, thy 


deceaſed friend, but I would not have thee 
grieve beyond what is meet: That thou 


ſhouldſt not grieve at all, I dare not re- 


quire thee; tears may be excuſed if they 


do not exceed: Let thine eyes therefore 


be neither wholly dry, nor yet let them 
overflow; weep thou may'ſt, but waz/ thou 


muſt not. | 1 = 
It is much more becoming a Chriſtian 
ingeniouſly to open his troubles, than ſul- 
lenly to ſmother them. There. is no ſin 
in complaining to Gop, but much wick 


edneſs in complaining of him. This was 


David's courſe, and conſtant way, who 
was a man of afflictions, P/2/ cxlii. 2, 
I poured out my complaint before him; I 
ſhewed before him my trouble. When my 
ſpirit was overwhelmed within me, then thou 
feneweſs my path. And happy were it if 
every one under affliction would chooſe 

this way to expreſs his ſorrows. Did we 
complain more to Gon, Gop would com- 
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plain leſs of us, and quickly abate the 


. if we wept not. Their affections area lit- 
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matters of our complaint. 

It is as common with men, even with 
good men, to exceed in their ſorrows for 
dead relations, as it is to exceed in their 
love and delights to living relations; and 
both of the one and the other we may ſay, 


as of waters, it is hard to confine them 


within their bounds. It is therefore grave 
advice which the Apoſtle delivers in this 


caſe, 1 Cor. vii. 29, . But this I joy, 
brethren, the time is ſhort. It remaineth 


that both they that have 1 be as tho 
they had none; and they that weep, as tho 
they wept not; and they that rejoice, as th 


bey rejoiced not; as if he had ſaid the 
floating world is near its port; Gp hath 


contracted the ſails of man's life; it is but 
a point of time we have to live, and ſhort- 
ly it will not be a point to chooſe, whether 
we had wives or not, children or not. All 


theſe are time- eaten things, and before the 
expected fruit of theſe comforts be vie, we 


may ourſelves be rotten. It 1s therefore a 


high point of wiſdom to look upon things 


which Mortly will not be, as if already 
they were not, and ſo conduct ourſelves 
under the loſs of thoſe carnal enjoyments, 
as the natural man conducts himſelf, in 
the uſe of ſpiritual ordinances ; he hears 
as if he heard not, and we ſhould weep 
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tle moved ſometimes by ſpiritual things, 
but they never lay them ſo to heart, as to 
be broken-hearted for the fin they hear of, 
or deeply affected with the glory revealed. 


We allo ought to be ſenſible of the ſtroke 
of Gop upon our dear relations, or valu- 
able friends : But yet ſtill we muſt weep 

as if we wept not; that is, we muſt keep 


due bounds and moderation in our ſorrows, 


and not be too deeply concerned for theſe 


dying ſhort-liv'd things. 


Happy the man who keeps the golden 


bridle of moderation upon his paſſions and 


affections, and ſtill retains the poſſeſſion 


of himſelf, whatſoever he loſe the poſleſ- 
Hon: of: * 


MEDITATION. 


MEeDiTATION is the life of virtue, as 


virtue is the life of the ſoul. It is the 
conduit by which a happy and delightful 


communication is maintainted between 


Gop and the ſoul; through which the 
graces and bleſſings of Gop deſcend to the 
ſoul, and through which the ardour, the 
_ praiſes, and adoration of the ſoul, aſcend 
to Gop. It is the exerciſe of the ſoul, 
which makes it, and preſerves it; vigorous | 


and healthful ; without which it would 


toon become heavy and languid, void of 
_ pleaſure, and weary of its own being ; and 
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this uneaſineſs would oblige it to ſeck its 
ſatisfaction in vain and trifling entertain- 
ments, and debaſe it at laſt even to folly 
and vice. Horde. 
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THERE is nothing in the female ſex 
more graceful or becoming than Modeſty. 
It adds charms to their beauty, and gives 
a new ſoftneſs to their ſex. Without it 
ſimplicity and innocence appear rude ; 
reading and good ſenſe, maſculine ; wit 
and humour, laſcivious. This ſo neceſſary 
a quality for pleaſing, that the looſe part 
of the ſex, whole ſtudy it is to enſnare 
men's hearts, never fail to ſupport the ap- 
pearance of what they know is ſo eſſential 
to that end. How lovely then is the real 
modeſt woman! HF arts 
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In Muſick there is ſo much of majeſty, 
ſomething ſo divine and great, that ſhews 
all harmony deſcended from Heaven, and 

is of a divine, noble, and angelical ex- 
traction, and working upon the ſenſes, ad- 
mirably produces great effects upon mens 
lives. On this account the ancient Greeks. 
were ſo careful to teach their children 
_ Muſick ; that by its aſſiſtance they might 


form 
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form and compoſe the minds of their 
youth to what was decent, ſober, and 
virtuous; believing the uſe of Muſick be- 
neficially efficacious to incite them to all 
ſerious actions, eſpecially to the adventur- 
ing upon warlike dangers ; to which pur- 
poſe they made uſe of pipes and flutes 
when they advance in battle array againſt 
their enemies; like the Lacedemontans, 
who, upon the ſame occaſion, cauſed the 
Caſtorean tunes and meaſures to be played 
before their battalions; as the Cretans uſed 
harps, and we now 7rumpets. 


How finely has Pope ſung the powers of 
Muſick in the following O DE upon 
St. Ceciha's Day. 5 
„„ 
Deſcend, ye Nine! deſcend and ſing ; 
The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 
Wake into voice each ſilent ſtring, 
And ſweep the ſounding lyre! 
In a ſadly-pleaſing ſtrain 
Let the warbling lute complain: 
Let the loud trumpet ſound, 
Till the roofs all around _ 
'The ſhrill echos rebound : 

While in more lengthen'd notes and ſlow, 
The deep, majeſtic, ſolemn organs blow. 
Hark! the numbers ſoft and clear, 

Gently ſteal upon the ear; 
Now louder, and yet louder riſe 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies ; | 
„ Exulting 
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Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild Muſic floats ; 
Till, by degrees, remote and ſmall, 
'The ftrains decay, 


And melt away, 
In a dying, dying fall. 
II. 
By Muſic, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor ſink too low. 
If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, 
Muſic her ſoft, aſſuaſive voice applies; 
Or, when the ſoul is preſs'd with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
Warriors ſhe fires with animated ſounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds: 
Melancholy lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouzes from his bed, 
_ Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Liſt'ning envy drops her ſnakes ; 
Inteſtine war no more our paſſions wage, 
And giddy factions hear away their rage. 
. | 
But when our Country's cauſe provokes to Arms, 


How martial Muſic ev'ry boſom warms ! 


So when the frſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 

Deſcend from Pelion to the main. 

Tranſported demi-gods ſtood round, 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, 
Enflam'd with glory's charms : 


Fach chief his ſev'nfold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And half unſheath'd the ſnining blade: 


And 
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And ſeas, and rocks, and ſkies rebound, 
To arms, to arms, to arms! 
"i IV. 
But when thro? all th' infernal bounds, 
Which flaming Phlegeton ſurrounds, 
Love, ſtrong as death, the poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead, 
What ſounds were heard, 
What ſcenes appear'd, 
O'er all the dreary coaſts ! 
Dreadful gleams, 
Diſmal ſcreams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, | 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts! 
But hark! he ſtrikes the golden lyre's 
And ſee ! the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire, 
See, ſhady forms advance! 
| Thy ſtone, O Syſphus, ſtands ſtill, 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 5 
And the pale ſpectres dance! 
The furies ſink upon their iron beds, 
And ſnakes uncurl'd hang li ning round their heads, 
By the ireams that ever flow, 
Buy the fragrant winds that blow 
| Ofer the Elyfan flowers; 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Aſphodel, 
Or Amaranthine bow” ru 
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By the hero's armed ſhades, 
Glitt'ring thro' the gloomy glades ; 
By the youth's that dy'd for love, 
Wand'ring in the myrtle grove, 
Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to life: 
Oh take the huſband, or return the wife, 


He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's prayer ; 
Stern Praſerpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 
Thus ſong could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell. 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious ? 
| Tho! fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet Muſic and Love were victorious. 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes, 


Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! 
How wilt thou now the fatal ſiſters move? 
No crime was thine, if *tis no crime to love. 
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Now under hanging mountains, 
Beſides the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus wanders, 
Rolling in Mæanders, 

All alone 

 Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his moan 3 

And calls her ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt! 

Now with furies ſurrounded, 
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Deſpairing, confounded, 


ie. 26 5 
He trembles he glows, 
Amidſt RHodope's ſnows: 
See, wild as the winds, o'er the deſart he flies; 
Hark! Hezmus reſounds with the Bacchanal's cries — 
Ah ſee, he dies! 
Yet ev'n in death Karydice he ſung, 
Eurydice till trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountains rung. 
. ts 
Muſic the fierceſt grief can charm, 
And fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm : 
Muſic can ſoften pain to eaſe, 
And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe : : 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliſs above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Mafer's praiſe confin'd the found. 
When the full organ joins the tuneful choir, 
Th' immortal pow'rs incline their ear; 
| Borne on the ſwelling notes our ſouls aſpire, 
While ſolemn airs improve the ſacred fire ; 
And angels lean from heav'en to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater power is giv'n; 
His numbers rais'd a ſhade from hell, 
_ Hers lift the ſoul to heav'n, 


And 
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\/ And how ſublime is Mr. Addiſon's ſenti- 
ment upon the ſame ſubject: 


Soft moving ſounds and heav'nly airs 
Give force to ev'ry word, and recommend our pray'rs, 
When time itſelf ſhall be no more, 
And all things in confuſion hurld, 
Muſic ſhall then exert its power, 
And ſound ſurvive the ruins of the world : 
Then ſaints and angels ſhall agree 
In one eternal jubilee : | 
All heav'n ſhall echo with their hymns divine, 
And Gop himſelf with pleaſure ſee 
The whole creation in a chorus join. 
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NATURE. 


Works. This ſome heathens, by the light 


of nature acknowledged; and therefore, 


when they went to plough in the morning, 


they laid one hand upon the plough (to 


ſpeak their own part to be painfulneſs) and 


held up the other to Ceres, the goddeſs of 
plenty, to ſhew that their expectation of 
plenty was from their ſuppoſed deity. 
But it is to be feared, many chriſtians lay 
both hands to the plough, and ſeldom lift 
up heart or hand to Gop, when about 
that work. There was a huſbandman 
(fays one) that always ſowed good ſeed, 


but never had good corn: at laſt a neigh- | 


bour came to him, and faid, I will tell you 


what probably may be the cauſe of it; it | 
may be: (faid he) you do not ſteep your | 


N ATURE and natural cauſes are no- Neue . 


thing elſe but the order in which Go 


ſeed. No truly, ſaid the other, nor did 
IE 5 ever 
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] ever hear that ſeed mult he ſteeped. Ves, 
ſurely, ſaid his neighbour, and I will tell 
you ho, it muſt be Need in prayer. When 
the party heard this, he thanked him for 
his council, reformed his fault, and had 
as good corn as any man whatſoever. It 
is not the huſbandman's but Gop's ſteps 
that drop fatneſs. Alma mater terra, the 
| earth indeed is a fruitful mother, but the 
rain which fecundates and fertilizes it, 
hath no other father but Gop. Read 7 
| chan: XXXviil, 

[t cannot but afford a great pleaſure to 
the rational mind, to contemplate the dig- 
nity of human nature, which often ſhews 

itſelf in all conditions of life: For not- 
withſtanding the degeneracy and meanneſs 
that is crept into it, there are a thouſand 
occaſions in which it breaks through its 
original corruption, and ſhews what it 
once was and what it will be hereafter. 
We may conſider the ſoul of man, as the 
ruin of a glorious pile of building; where, 
amidſt great heaps of rubbiſh, you meet 
with noble fragments of ſculpture, broken 
pillars and obeliſks, and a magnificence in 
confuſion. Virtue and wiſdom are con- 
tinually employed in clearing the ruins, 
removing theſe diforderly heaps, recover- 
ing the noble pieces that lie buried under 
them, and adjuſting them as well as poſ- 


ible according to their ancient ene 
anc 
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and beauty. A happy education, conver- 
ſation with the fineſt ſpirits, looking a- 
broad into the works of Nature, and ob- 
ſervations upon mankind, are the greateſt 
aſſiſtances to this neceſſary and glorious 
work. But even among thoſe who have 
never had the happineſs of any of theſe 
advantages, there are ſometimes ſuch ex- 
ertions of the greatneſs that is natural 
to the mind of man, as ſhew capacities 
and abilities only want theſe accidental 
helps to fetch them out, and ſhew 
themin a proper light. A Plebeian ſoul, 

is {till the ruin of this glorious edifice, 
though incumbered with all its rubbiſh. 


NOBILITY. Vid HO NOUR. 


Ir is the ſaying of a great man; that if 
we would trace our deſcendants, we ſhould 
find all flaves to come from princes and all 
princes from ſlaves : But fortune has turn- 

ed all things topſy-turvy, in a long ſtory 
of revolutions. Though it matters not 
whence we came, but what we are; nor 
is the glory of our anceſtors any more to 
our honour, than the wickedneſs of their 
poſterity 1 is to 7hezr diſgrace. 1 

It matters not from what ſtock v we are 
deſcended ſo long as we have virtue; for 

that alone is true Nobility. 


7Þ he great minen of molt noblemen is, 
that 
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that they look upon their Nobility, as © 
character given them by nature. 

True quality, and that which is the gift 
of nature, is the only advantages and en- 
dowments of body and mind. 


4 Let high birth triumph! What can be more great? 
| Nothing but merit in a low eſtate. 
To virtue's humbleſt ſon let none prefer 
Vice, tho' deſcended from the conqueror. 
Shall men, like figures, paſs for high, or baſe, 
Slight, or important, only by their place ? 
Titles are marks of howe/? men, and ae; 
The fool, or knave that wears a title lies. 
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OATH; 
UGUSTUS prohibited the com- 
mon uſe of his name leſt it ſhould 
grow too cheap and vile, by the common þ 
and heedleſs uſing of it. The name of | 
Mercurius Triſmegiſtus was ſparingly uſed, | 
| becauſe of the great reverence people had | 
for him. The very heathens were afraid 
to pronounce the name of their great God 
 Demogorgon, as fearing the earth would 
tremble when his name was mentioned. 
| How then doth the reverence of heathens 
to their /alſe Gods, expoſe and aggravate 
the impudence of profeſſed chriſtians, in 
their vile indignities and abuſes of the 
great and terrible name of the zrue Gop ! 
Nay, they not only take up his name vain- 
ly and raſhly into their lips, but audaci- 
ouſly inſert it by a prophane Oath into 
their common talk, as that which gives 
the grace and ornament to their diſcourſes. 
Some have not been aſhamed to ſay, what 
pity it is that {wearing ſhould be a fin, 
which 
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which gives ſo great a 8 and ornament 
to language: 

Swearing by the name of Gop in a right 
cauſe, when call'd thereto by due ps 2 
rity, is not only a lawful but a religious 
act, founded upon, and directed to, the 
honour of Gop's omniſcience, whereunto 
there is a ſolemn appeal made in a very aſ- 


ſertory and folemn Oath ; and a religious 


acknowledgment made him of his infalli- 
ble knowledge of the truth or falſhood of 
our hearts and all the ſecrets of them. 
The lawful uſe and end of Swearing, i is 
to put an end to all ſtrife, and to main- 
tain both equity and charity among men, 
the two bonds and ligaments of human 
ſociety. Now ſince it is the ſovereign 
right and property of God alone, infalli- 
bly to fearch and try the hearts and reins 
of men, he thereby becomes the infallible 
witneſs to the truth or falſhood of what 


they ſpeak; ſo that in every ſuch lawful 


Oath, there is not only a ſolemn appeal, 


and in that appeal an aſcription of glory to 
his ſovereign omniſcience ; but therein 
(implicitly at leaſt) they put themſelves 
under his wrath and curſe, in caſe they 
ſwear falſly; which makes this action molt 


ſacred and ſolemn. 


The deep corruption of human nature by 
the fall, makes theſe appe als to Gop un- 


i der A curſe neceſſary: For it is ſuppoſed, I 


though 
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though men be falſe and deceitful, yet 
there is ſome reverence of a deity, and fear 
of his wrath, left unextinguiſhed in their 
fallen nature; ſo that men will rather 
ſpeak the truth (though to their own ſhame 
and loſs) than by invocating ſo glorious a 
name in vain, put both ſoul and body un- 
der his wrath and curſe. By which it 
appears what a ſolemn and awful thing an 
Oath is, and that every good man not only 
takes a lawful Oathwith holy fear and trem- 
bling, becauſe of the ſolemnity of the ac- 
tion; but rather ought to chooſe death 
than to ſwear prophanely, becauſe of the 
malignity of the action. . 

The contumely and the malignity found 
in prophane Oaths appears in that terri- 
ble threatening, The Lord will not hold 
him guiltleſs that taketh his name in vain. 
A threatening altogether as juſt and righ- 
teous as it is ſevere and terrible. This 
fin admits of degrees of guilt : It is high- 
ly ſinful to ſwear by the name of Go, 
lightly and vainly in our common diſ- 
courſes, though the Oath be clipped and 
half ſuppreſſed, or diſguiſed in the pro- 
nunciation of it, which argues ſome re- 
mains of fear and ſhame in the ſinner. 

It is worſe (and indeed not a jot below 
blaſphemy) to ſwear by any other name 
than the name of Gop; for in fo doing 
they attribute to a creature, the ſovereign 
T , 
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and incommunicable property of Gop; ſet 
that creature in the very Throne of Gop, 
and inveſt it with the regalities of his om- 
niſcience to know our hearts, and Al- 
mighty Power to avenge the wrong upon 
us, done to himſelf, as well as to men by 
falſe ſwearing. 65 

But to break in rudely and blaſphem- 
ouſly upon the ſacred and tremendous 
name of Gop, with bold and foul-mouth- 
ed Oaths, ſtriking through his ſacred 


name, with direct contumelious blaſphe- 
mies; this argues a heart from which all 


fear of Gop is utterly expelled and ba- 
niſhed. 1 
Yet ſome there are, grown up to that 


prodigious height of impiety, that they dare 


aſſault the very Heavens, and diſcharge 
whole vollies of blaſphemies againſt that 


glorious Majeſty which dwells there. They 


are not afraid to bid defiance to him, and 
challenge the Gop that made them to do 
his worſt. They deck and adorn (as they 


account it) their common diſcourſes with 


bloody Oaths and horrid Imprecations, 
not eſteeming them genteel and modith 
without. It conſiſts not with the greatneſs 
of their ſpirits to be wicked at the com- 


mon rate. They are willing to demonſtrate 


to the world that they are none of thoſe 
puny, filly fellows, that are afraid of in- 
viſible Powers, or ſo much cowards as » 


OATH; 3 274 
elip a full-mouthed Oath, by ſuppreſſing 
or whiſpering the emphatical ſounding 
ſyllable, but think a horrid blaſphemy 
makes the moſt ſweet and graceful cadency 
in their helliſh rhetorick. 

They glory that they have fully con- 
quered all thoſe troubleſome notions of 
good and evil, virtue and vice, heaven and 
hell, to that degree that they can now 
affront the divine Majeity to his very face, 
and not fear the worſt he threatens in his 
word againſt their wickedneſs. 

If there be a Gop (which they ſcarce 
believe) they are reſolved audaciouſly to 

_ provoke him to give them a convincing 
evidence of his being. And if he be (as 
they are told he is) rich in patience and 
forbearance, they are reſolved to try how 
far his patience will extend; and what load 
of wickednels it is capable to bear. 
If their deſtruction be not ſure enough, 
they will do their utmoſt to make it ſo by 
breaking down the only bridge whereby 
they can eſcape it, that is, by trampling. 
under their feet the precious blood and 
wounds of the Son of Gop, and impreca- 
ting the damnation of Hell upon their 
own ſouls, as if it ſlumbered too long and 
were too ſlow-paced in its motions towards 
them. And it is to be feared there are 
few Chriſtians to be found on earth, crying 
{o oft, for the Lord to pardon, the Lord 
TY to 
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to fave them; as ſome wretches among 
us cry, { Horreſco referens} for Gon to 

d--n them, and the Devil do deſtroy 
them. 

It would be well therefore for all ſuch, 
coolly and ſolemnly to debate the follow- 
ing plain queſtion in their own reaſon and 
conſciences : Do they think they muſt die, 
or live here for ever as they do? If they 
are convinced (as all living are ſuppoſed 
to be) that they muſt die, do they defire 


an eaſy and comfortable or a painful and 


terrible death? It muſt be preſumed there 


is no man living that is convinced he muſt 


die, but defires naturally and rationally as 


eaſy and comfortable a diſſolution as may 
be. If ſo, let them appeal to their own 
reaſon, whether prophane ſwearing and 
blaſpheming the name of Gop, be a pro- 
per rational way to obtain peace and com- 
fort at their latter end? With what hope 
or encouragement can thoſe tongues cry 
at death for the Lokx D to have mercy on 
them, which prophaned that name, and 
imprecated damnation from him, till they 


come into their laſt extremities, which 


convinced them they could live no longer. 
But to thoſe who may happily be con- 


vinced of their dangerous condition, and 


ſeriouſly defire to reform, the following 


few helps or means may prove beneficial. 


Firſt, Fix in your thoughts that ſcrip- 


ture, Matt. xii. 36. But I jay unto you, 


that 


O AT Kn. "WPF 
that every idle word that men ſhall ſpeak, 
| they ſhall give an account thereof in the 
day of judgment. Let this found continu- 
ally in your ears, day and night. St. Hieron 
was frequently heard to ſay, Whether J 
eat or drink, or whatever 1 do, methinks [ 
till hear the ſound of the words in mine 
ear, Ariſe, ye dead, and come to judgment. 
Secondly, Conſider before you ſpeak, 
and be not raſh to utter words without 
knowledge. He that ſpeaks what he 
thinks not, ſpeaks hypocritically ; and he 
that thinks not what to ſpeak, ſpeaks in- 
conſiderately. You have cauſe to weigh 
your words before you deliver them by 
your tongue; for whether you do, or do 
not, the Lok p pondereth them. Records 
are kept of them, or elſe you could not be 
called to any account for them, as you 
certainly will. 1 
Thirdly, Reſign your tongue to Gor 
every day, and beg of him to guide and 
keep it; ſo did David, P/aln cxli. 3. Set 
a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and 
keep thou the door of my lips; beg of him 
to keep you from provocations and tempta- 
tions; or if you fall into them, intreat 
him for power to ſubdue your ſpirits, that 
you may not be conquered thereby. 
Fourthly, But above all, labour to get 
your foul cleanſed and purified by faith, 
_ poſſeſſed by ſaving and gracious principles; 
Dn 5 e 
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all other means will be ineffectual without 
this. Study the vileneſs of your nature, 
and the neceſſity of a change to paſs upon 
it. Firſt make the tree good, and then its 
truit will be good. A new nature will 
produce new words and actions. 


OBEDIENCE. 


LET the ground of all our religion be 
Obedience, let us examine not why it is 
commanded, but obſerve it becauſe it 15 
commanded ; true Obedience neither pro- 
craſtinates nor queſtions. 

Our Saviour has not freed us from 
cur Obedience to the moral law, not even 
thoſe who ſavingly believe on his name: 
Vor we mult not think our ſpiritual liberty 
by Chr, preſently brings us into an abſo- 
lute liberty in all reſpects; for CHriſt docs 
not free believers from Obedience to the 
moral law. It is true, we are no more 
under it as a covenant for our juſtification ; 


but we are and mult ſtill be under it as a 
rule for our direfion. The matter of the 


moral law is unchangeable, as the nature of 
good and evil is, and cannot be aboliſhed 


except that diſtinction could be deſtroyed, 


Matt. v. 17, 18. The precepts of the law 
are {till urged under the goſpel, to enforce 


duties upon us, Ephe/. vi. 12. It is there- 
fore a vain diſtinction, invented by Liber. 


tines, 
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tines to ſay, it binds us as Creatures, not 
as Chriſtians; or that it binds the unre- 
generate part, but not the regenerate : 
But this is a ſure truth, that they who are 
freed from its penalties, are {till under its 
precepts : Though thoſe that truly believe, 
are no more under its curſe, yet they are 
{till under its conduct: The law ſends us 
to CHRIST to be juſtified, and CHRIST 
ſends us to the law to be regulated. 
Therefore let the heart of every Chriſtian 
join with David in that holy wiſh, P/alm 
CXIX. 4, 5. Thou haſt commanded us to keep 
thy precepts diligently: O that my heart 
were directed to keep thy Natutes. 


OBLIGATION. 


Have I obliged any Body, or done the 
world any ſervice? If fo, the action has 
rewarded me ; this anſwer will encourage 
good-nature ; therefore let it always be at 

hand. 

He that will not oblige the wicked od 
ungrateful, muſt reſolve to oblige nobody; 


for all of us, in ſome degree or other, fall 


under that denomination. 


A man cannot be bound by c one benefit 


to ſuffer all ſorts of injuries ; for there are 
ſome caſes wherein we lie under no obli- 
gation for a benefit, becauſe a greater in- 


jury abſolves it. As for example, a man 
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helps me out of a law-ſuit, and afterwards 
commits a rape upon my daughter; where 
the following impiety cancels the ante- 
cedent obligation. A man lends me a lit- 
tle money, and then ſets my houſe on fire; 
the debtor is here turn'd creditor, becauſe 
the injury outweighs the benefit. Nay, if 
a man does but ſo much as repent the good 
office done, and grow four and inſolent 
upon it and upbraid me with it: If he 
did it only for his own ſake, or for any 
other reaſon, than for mine ; I am in ſome 
degree, more or leſs, acquitted of the Obli- 
gation. I am not at all beholden to him 
that makes me an inſtrument of his own 
advantage. Sen. PRE? 


OBSTINACY. 


STUBBORNNESS and Obſtinacy are the 
effects of a ſhallow underſtanding, for we 
can never believe what we cannot appre- 
hend. 
Men of mean capacities, but eſpecially 
your half-witted perſons, and pedantick 
ſcholars, are moſt apt to be ſtiff and pe- 
remptory. None but manly ſouls can un- 
ſay what they have ſaid, and forfake an 
error when they once diſcover it. 
There can be no arguing with a man 
obſtinate in his opinion; for when he is 
once contradicted, his mind is barred up 
againſt all light and better information: 
oe Rn 7 Argu- 
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Arguments, though never ſo well ground- 
ed, do but provoke him, and make him 
even afraid to be convinced of the truth. 
The generality of men do not make it 
their buſineſs to be in the right, fo much 
as to be thought ſo : This makes them ſuch 
ſtrong ſticklers for their own opinions, 
even when they know and are fatisfied 
they are falſe. 

No men are ſo oft in the wrong, as 
thoſe who pretend to be always in the 
ri ht. 
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Ir Opinion hath cried your name up, 
let modeſty cry your heart down, leſt you 
deceive it, or it deceive you; there is no 
leſs danger in a great name, than in a bad 
one; and no leſs honour in deſerving of 
praiſe, than in the enduring it. 

Though mens Reaſons and Opinions 
vary as their faces, yet truth is homoge- 
neous and uniform, and ever of the ſame 
_ complexion in all ages and nations. 

Mr. Norris, in his diſcourſe upon 2. 
mans xli. 3. ſays, 

There is nothing wherein men are ſo 
much divided from one another, as in O- 
pinions; and nothing wherein they more 

unanimouſly conſpire, than in thinking 
well of themſelves. This is a humour of 
ſo catholic a ſtamp, and univerſal empire, 
that 
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that it may ſeem to challenge a place a- 
mong thoſe elements of our conſtitution, 
thoſe eſſentials of our nature which run 
throughout the whole kind, and are par- 
ticipated by every individual. For ſhould 
a man Yake the wings of the morning, and 
travel with the ſun round the terreſtrial 
globe, he would hardly find a man either 
of a judgment ſo difficult to be pleaſed, or 
of accompliſhments ſo little to recom- 
mend him, that was not notwithſtand- 
ing ſufficiently in love with himſelf, how- 
ever he might diſlike every thing elſe a- 
bout him; and without queſtion, that ar- 
rogant and peeviſh mathematician, who 
charged the grand Architect with want of 
ſKill in the mechaniſm of the world, 
thought he had played the artiſt well e- 
nough in himſelf; and as to the harmony 
of his own frame, acquitted the geometry 
of his Maker. : 5 
And as men are thus naturally apt to 
think well of themſelves in general, ſo 
there is nothing wherein they indulge this 
kumour more than in the Opinion they 
have of the goods of the mind ; and a- 
mongſt theſe, there is none which has 
ſo great a ſhare of their partiality as their 
intellectual faculty. The defire of know- 
ledge is not more natural, than the con- 
ceit that we are already furniſhed with a 
conſiderable meaſure of it ; and though a 
PR. 
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particular ſect were characterized by that 
appellation, yet all mankind are in reality 
Gnoſticks. For (as it is ingeniouſly ob- 
ſerved by the excellent Carteſifs) nothing 
is more equally diſtributed among men 
than the intellectual talent, wherewith 
every one fancies himſelf ſo abundantly 
ſtocked, that even thoſe who have the 

moſt unſatiable defire, and whom pro- 
vidence could not fatisfy in any one thing 
elſe, are notwithſtanding, as to this diſpen- 
ſation of Heaven, well enough content, 
complain not of the dull planet that in- 
fluenced their nativity, or wiſh their minds 
more richly endowed than they are. And 
although there are a generation of men, 
who uſed to be very eloquent in ſetting 
out the degeneracy of human nature in 
general, and particularly in decyphering 
the ſhortneſs of our intellectual fight, and 
the defects of our now diminiſhed under- 
ſtanding; yet ſhould a man take them at 
their word, and apply that verdict to them 
ſelves, in particular, which they ſo freely 

beſtow upon the whole ſpecies, I dare not 

undertake that he ſhall not provoke their 
reſentment : And perhaps, notwithſtand- 
iug the liberal, though otherwiſe juſt com- 
plaints of the corruption of human nature, 
could all mankind lay a true claim to 
that eſtimate which ſome paſs upon them- 
ſelves, there would be little or no diffe- 
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rence betwixt lapſed and perfect humani- 
ty; and Gop might again review his I- 
mage with paternal complacency, and till 
pronounce it good. e 


OPPRESSION. ide Compaſſion, 
1 Slander, Wealth.) 5 


THERE is a ſpecies of Oppreſſion that 
cuſtom (and a bad cuſtom it is) has made 
too familar to the inhabitants of this iſle, 
that is, the confinement of the perſons of 
our fellow creatures for debt, under ſanc- 
tion of the law. As there is no general 
rule, that is not liable to an exception, I 
will not ſay, but there may be ſome in- 

ſtances wherein the ſcourge of a priſon be- 
comes requiſite to make men honeſt. But 
it may be confidently affirmed, where there 
is one ſingle inſtance of that ſort, there 
are ten where it makes knaves of honeſt 
men, and as many where the innocent are 
greatly oppreſſed and ruined: For by the 
oppreſſive proceedings of male-prattiſers 
in that profeſſion, when a man unhappily 
falls into the hands of thoſe Mercenaries, 
and they have once got him into cuſtody, 
they triumph in having the opportunity of 
every ſubſequent Oppreſſion. They will 
not condeſcend to talk and treat with the 
unhappy defendant, and nine times in ten, 
NT . 1 not 
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not even acquaint or ſuffer the plaintiſf to 
know his own intereſt ; by which means 
they fix a gulph between bothparties, to the 
utter ruin of the one, and the loſs of the 
other's debt. And when they haverun thro' 
the courſe of legal proceedings, then by 
compelling the Pplaintiſ to ſatisfy their hea- 
vy demand, they further rivit in his mind, 
the moſt implacable enmity againſt the 
unfortunate defendant ; and thus playing 
the part of Satan, become ſeducers of the 
one, the ruin of the other, and tormentors 
of both. I ſay, the nale-practiſers; for as 
| laws are neceſſary for the protection of our 
property, ſo are the profeſſors of the law 
to enforce it; and there are many men of 
ſtrict honour, probity and humanity in 
that profeſſion, who do honour to it; 
but theſe are not the men that adviſe ar- 
reſts, impriſonment and deſtruction ; it 
is not theſe that would lay waſte a whole 
family to put money in their purſe; ſuch 
only are the proceedings of the dregs of 
that profeſſion. rr, 
Therefore men would do well to con- 
ſider, that every man, not an arrant vil- 
lain, is able and willing to make better 
propoſals before he goes to priſon, than he 
either can or will after. Before he goes 
to priſon his credit may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt, and a deſire in him to pre- 
ſerve it, as a chief means of his and his 
1 5 „„ mii 
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l! family's future ſupport ; for this reaſon; 
what would he not do ? What terms would 
| 


1 he not comply with in his power rather than 
give up this the main anchor of his hope, 
future induſtry and proſperity ? but it is 
too frequently the caſe, that men ſhut 
| up the bowels of compaſſion for each o- 
By ther, and through an infatuated obſtinacy, 
| ; LEED 
proceeding from envy, hatred, and un- 
charitableneſs, aſſiſted by bad advice, be- 
ny come blind even to their own intereſt, and 
| ruin many a man worthier than themſelves 
| both in public and private life. Juſtice 
| and mercy they banith their thoughts, and 
| | without the leaſt reflection on the poſſi- 
| bility of being themſelves equally indigent ; 
Wo like the wicked ſervant in the goſpel, they 
4 ſeize their fellow- creature, caſt him into 
it priſon, there to remain till he has paid the 
1 uttermoſt farthing, not at the ſame time re- 
[| ? flecting they thereby diſable him from fo 
doing. IE 5 
But this ſavageneſs and cruelty of mind, 
as the excellent author of The whole Duty 
of Man obſerves, is not only unb ecoming 
the nature of man, but highly offenfive to 
God, and againſt which he hath threatened 
his heavy vengeance, as in Eze#. xvii. 12. 
He that hath oppreſſed the poor and hath 
ſpoiled by violence, he ſhall ſurely die, his 
| blood ſhall be upon him; and the ſame ſen- 
| tence is repeated again in verſe 18. Indeed 
Godp hath fo peculiarly taken upon _ 
i oat a Noo boo the 
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the protection of the Poor and Oppreſſed, 
that he is engaged, as it were in honour to 
be their avenger. And accordingly in 
Pſalm xii. 5. we ſee God ſolemnly declares 
his reſolution of appearing for them. For 
the Oppreſſion of the poor, for the fighing 
of the needy, now will J ariſe, ſaith the 
Lord, I will ſet him in ſafety from him. 
And the advice of Solomon is excellent, Rob 
not the poor becauſe he 1s poor, neither oppreſs 
the afflicted in the gate; for the Lord will 
| plead their cauſe, and will ſpoil the ſoul of 
thoſe that ſpoiled them. Prov. xxii. 22, 23. 
And who are the poor here meant, but 
thoſe who cannot pay oppreſſive or heavy 
demands, who thro' loſſes in trade, ſerving 
their relations, the arts of pretending friends, 
the deſigns of bad men, or otherwiſe, are 
reduced in their circumſtances? _ 
Hear this then, ye hard-hearted p/aintrfs, 
and tremble; think no more on that 
deviliſh maxim, revenge is ſweet ; for you 
and your evi adviſers are like in the end 
to have little joy from your cruelty, when 
it thus engages God / the Omnipotent God, 
agamſs you. J 
Ihe fentiments of humanity, incline us 
to comfort the miſerable, and it is failin 
in the molt effential duties, to abandon 
them in their preſſing occaſions : But it is 
utmoſt exceſs of cruelty to inſult them 
in their misfortunes. A man under any 
misfortune 1s to be pitied, if you have not 
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the generoſity to lend him your hand to 
retrieve him, don't add a new weight to 
his diſgrace to fink him utterly. And yet 
men are ſo brutal and unmerciful as to load 
a man with the moſt ſevere cenſures who 
is unfortunate. The firſt thought that 
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occurs, is to dive into the reaſons of his 


diſtreſs. They neither offer in his behalf 
the misfortunes of the times, nor the 
poſture of affairs and conjuncture of things, 
but will abſolutely have him guilty of 


meriting all that has befallen him, and 


invent a thouſand malicious ſtories to diſ- 
credit, and ruin him beyond recovery. 
Deteſtable practice! Can ſuch perſons call 
themſelves men? No! their actions are 


too evident a proof of the brutal inſtead 
of the rational mind; the wounded por- 


oiſe is purſued to abſolute deſtruction by 
his fellow fiſh ; and the ſtricken deer is 


denied ſhelter by his moſt cuſtomary aſ- 
ſociates; but ſurely ſuch practice muſt 


forfeit all title to humanity. On the con- 


trary, how juſtly does Mr. Somerville, in 


his Chace, compare ſuch perſons to a pack 
of hounds worrying one of their wounded 


ſpecies to death. 


Panting, half dead the conquer'd champion lies "i 
'Then ſudden all the baſe ignoble crow'd 
| Loud-clam'ring ſeize the helpleſs worried wretch, 


Aud thirſting for his blood, drag different ways 


His mangled carcaſs on th' enſanguin'd plain. 
O breaſts of pity void! t' oppreſs the weak, 
To point your vengeance at the friendleſs head, 
74 g with one mutual cry inſult the fall!ln! 3 
Emblem too juſt of man's degenerate race, PAIN, 
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＋ O bear Pain See is a good in- 
dication of inward ſtrength, and a 
handſome proof of a great mind. Such 
a perſon is well prepared to maintain his 
reaſon, and act up to his ſentiments : He 
is fortified againſt outrage and tyranny ; 
and if he throws up his honeſty, and re- 
ſigns to his eaſe and his intereſt, he is the 
more unpardonable. Indeed moſt people 
may have courage, if they will but awaken 
their ſpirits, and exert themſelves. The 
ſcandal of miſbehaviour, and the danger 
of a cowardly compliance, 1s ſufficient, 
when well thought on, to fright us into 
reſolution : Audaces cogimur effe metu. 
Thus a woman, mentioned by Euſebius, 
who was going to renounce her faith, and 
ſacrifice to idols, was ſo affected with the 
light of a martyr burning at the fake, that 
ihe recovered her fortitude, owned her 
chriſtianity, and moved for execution; 
„„ . r 


290 x. 
wiſely conſidering, that it was much more 
eligible to burn a few minutes with a good 
conſcience, than for ever with a bad one. 
To be plain, there is no guard for honour 
or conſcience unleſs the mind is well 
{teeled, and hardened to a temper of en- 
durance. Unleſs a man can reconcile him- 
ſelf to ſuffering, keep his ſpirits above wa- 
ter, it is in vain to pretend to principles : 
Where fear has the aſcendent all virtue 
grows precarious, and is ready to ſurren- 
JJ 
For inſtance, how can a man pretend 
to prudence that toſſes like a bull in a net 
under his pain; gives way to the exceſſes 
of clamour and deſpair, and rages and la- 
ments to no purpoſe ? What juſtice can 
you expect from that perſon that prefers 
his eaſe to his honeſty ? Fright him with a 


troubleſome confinement, ſhew him but 


an axe, or a halter, and he will deſert his 
friend, betray his truſt, and go any other 
lengths of meanneſs and treachery. In 
ſhort, he that cannot ſtand the ſhock of 
Pain, and part with his limbs, or his lite 
upon occaſion, can never be firm in his 
duty nor true to his engagements. @_ 
I grant it is no eaſy taſk to come up 
to this pitch of fortitude : However, the 
force of cuſtom and principle, vigour of 
thought, and nobleneſs of reſolution, will 
go a great way in the matter. 
„ Colliers Eſſays. 
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Tos Parents who conſume their 
whole eſtates, with which they ſhould 
provide for their children, in gaming, 
drinking, riot, luxury and finful pleaſures, 
are in no better condition, nor do any 
better diſcharge their duty to their chil- 
dren, than they, who, for little or no 
cauſe, anger, folly or humour, diſinherit 
their children, and cut them off from their 

eſtates. There is, indeed, great difference, 
betwixt the ede and affectians of theſe 
two ſorts of Parents, but the ect to the 
Children 1s the ſame : And fince the com- 
mands of Gop to Parents, to make pro- 
viſion for their Children, are given for the 
Children's ſakes; if theſe commands take 
not effect, it is all one to them what it is 
that hinders it: They are full as deſtitute 
and helpleſs by their Parents neglect, as 
they could be by their diſpleaſure; and 
they become as miſerable when the Parent's 
luxury and vice deprive them of their 
maintenance, as when they are diſinherit- 
ed through cauſeleſs anger, and by falſe 
ſuggeſtions. And a parent who is thus a- 
buſed into the wronging of his children, is 
much more innocent and pitiable than he 
who riotouſly, vainly, and viciouſly ſpends 
the eſtate, that might and ſhould contri- 
bute to his children's ſuſtenance and well- 
VU 2 N fare; 
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fare ; becauſe this man does willingly de- 
prive himſelf of the means of doing his 
duty: And the other, who is abuſed, is 
under a force and conſtraint, acting rea- 
ſonably to himſelf, though miſtaken thro' 
the faults of other people. And therefore, 
theſe luxurious fooliſh ſpenders, when they 
come to die, or are by miſery reduced be- 
forehand to confider, cannot fatisfy them- 
felves with knowing, and remembering, 
that they never had any thought or inten- 
tion to wrong their Children, but loved 
them infinitely, and wiſhed them all the 
happineſs imaginable : They cannot fatis- 
fy themſelves with this, whilſt through 
their folly and their negligence, they tee 
thoſe Children miſerable, that might, and 
_ ſhould have been provided for: And it is 
not enough for them to grieve, as they 
will naturally do, at the misfortunes of their 
Children, but they ought to repent, and 
aſk Gop's pardon, for they have treſpaſſed 
againſt him, by the neglect of their duty, 
and this is the way which the chriſtian re- 
ligion teaches to make all people in the 
world happy: It binds the natural and 
civil duties upon all related, and concern- 
ed, with ſtrong and ſtrict commands of 
Gop, under ſevere penalties, and large re- 
wards ; ſo that whatever. chriſtian now 
neglects the performance of them, he ſhall 
not only be accounted heedleſs, tha 
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J ed, and unnatural ; but highly ſinful and 
provoking, and ſhall without repentance, 
be ſeverely puniſhed. He 1s eſteemed to 
deny the faith, and to be worſe than an infi- 
del; and therefore it will be more to- 
lerable for them in the day of judgment, 
than for him. 


Bp. Fhetwood's Relative Duties. 
The duty of Parents to their Children 


does not terminate in giving them exiſ- 
tence: On the contrary, as long as they 
ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance, they have a 
right to demandit; for they are tender plants, 
that muſt be nurſed with the extremeſt 
care till they have taken root. And here 
nature has ſufficiently pointed out the diſ- 
tinct offices of the father and the mother, 
for the ſame. duties are not required of 
both. Nature ſeems to have peculiarly 
aſſign'd to the mother the nourithment of 
the animal frame, and all the various cares 
which relate to the body. But the de- 
portment of the father is of a much more 
noble kind ; for to him is devolved the 
care of rearing the thinking and immor- 
tal ſubſtance. „„ 
Parents, or thoſe to whom the education 
of Children is committed, will do well 
to conſider the following heads : 
_ Firſt, how near the relation is betwixt 
them and their Children; and therefore 
VVV how 
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how much they are concerned in their hap- 
pineſs or miſery. Conſider but the ſcrip- 
ture account of the dearneſs of ſuch rela- 
tions, expreſſed, it by longings for them, 
as Gen. xv. 2. And Abraham /aid, Lord 
God, what wilt thou give me, ſeeing J go 
childleſs * And when Rachael ſaw that ſhe 
bare Jacob no Children, Rachael envied her 
iter; and ſaid unto Jacob, Give me Chil- 
dren, or elſe I die. Gen. xxx. 1. And e- 
condly, by our joy when we have them, as 
 CuRiIsT expreſſes it, John Xvi. 21. A wo- 
man when ſhe 1s in travail hath ſorrow be- 
cauſe her hour is come: But as ſoon as ſhe is 
delivered of the child, ſbe remembereth no 
more the anguiſh, for joy that a man is born 
into the world. Thirdly, The ſympathy 
with them in all their troubles, as in 
Mark ix. 22. And F ourthly, By our ſorrow 
at parting, Gen. xxxvii. 35. And all his 
fons and all his daughters roſe up to comfort 
him; but he refuſed to be comforted ; and 
he ſaid, for I will go down into the grave 
unto my fon, mourning : Thus his father 
wept for him. Now ſhall all this be to no 
2 For to what purpoſe do we de- 
ſire them before we have them, rejoice 
in them when we have them, ſympathize 
with them ſo tenderly, grieve for their 
death fo exceſſively, if in 1 the mean time 
no care be taken, what ſhall become of 


. | them to eternity? 3 
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If the ſeaſon of their youth be neglected 
how little probability is there of good fruit 
afterwards? That is the moulding age, 
Prov. xxii. 6. How few are converted in 
old age? A twig is brought to any form, 
but grown limbs will not bow. 

Beſides there is none in the world ſo 
likely as Parents, to be inſtruments of the 
eternal good of their Children. They 
have peculiar advantages that none others 
have: As fr/t, the intereſt they have in. 
their affections: Second, the opportuni- 
ties to inſtil knowledge into them, bein 
daily with them, Deut. vi. 7. Third, the 
knowledge of their tempers. Therefore 
if Parents neglect, who ſhall help them? 
The conſideration of the great day, 
ſhould alſo move their bowels of pity for 
them. Remember that text Rev. xx. 12. c. 
I. Jaw the dead, ſmall and great, ſtand be- 
fore Gad. What a fad thing will it be for 
Parents to fee their dear children, the off- 
ſpring of their.loins, at CRIST's left hand: 
Let every Parent then exert himſelf to pre- 
vent this miſery. 

The following is the advice of the 
Queen of Sweden to her fon. 
Continues, mon cher file, à &re exact d 
remplir tous vos devoirs: je mets au deſſus de 
tous, le culte et la veneration que vous deve, 
a L'Etre Supreme. Souvenes-vous, que les 
vertus morales ſont en danger, ſi elles ne 
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font ſoutenues par les chretiens, et que Js 
ames elevees out pour DiE des ſentimey 
gui partent du cœur, et qui leur donney; 
cette noble aſſurance dans toutes les aftigns 
de leur vie. 

Di1ev vous a donne des talens, et une ame 
ſenſible : Gardes vous toiljours que ce cœur 
ne devienne la dupe de Feſprit ; Ceft un ocucil 
gui a ßouvent tern: es plu s belles wies © 
que la votre aye la piete pour guide ! c' le 
plus ſur remede contre tous les egaremens, 

Continue, my dear child, to be exact in 
fulfilling your ſeveral duties ; the princi- 
pal of which is the veneration and worſhip 
due to the Supreme Being. Remember 
that moral virtue is in great danger, when 
it is no longer ſupported by chriſtianity : 
and that all great minds have a fincere love 

and confidence in their creator, which 
gives them that noble aſſurance that is 
viſible in every action of their lives. 

Gor hath given you talents, and a 
heart not without ſenfibility : Be careful 
leſt it become a dupe to your ſenſe; it is a 
rock on which many a ſenſible man hath 
ſplit. Chooſe piety for your. pilot, and you 
need not fear that you will err in your 
courſe. Ba 

The illiberality of Parents id allowance 
towards their Children, ſays Lord Bacon »- 
in his Eſſays, is a very prgjudictal error, 
makes them baſe ; acquaints them with 

1 ſhifts 
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ſhifts; occaſipns them to aſſociate with 
mean company ; and to ſurfeit when they 
come to plenty. And therefore the proof 
is beſt, when men keep their authority 
towards their Children but not their 
purſe... 
Correction ought never to be given in 
anger; for a man in paſſion will never ob- 
ſerve the mean betwixt the two extremes 
of too much and two little. 
It is much better to keep Children in 
order by ſhame and generoſity of inclina- 
tion, than by fear. 
That man I conceive is very much miſ- 
taken, who imagines government, purely 
by force, to have more authority and a 
better foundation, than when it 1s accom- 
panied with tenderneſs and reſpect. This 
1s my logic and I argue thus: He that is 
compelled by threats to do his duty, will 
continue wary no longer than you have an 
eye over him. And when he thinks he 
ſhall not be found out, he will eagerly 
follow his own inclinations. But he that 
is governed by love, obeys molt chearfully; 
ſtrives to make his due returns; and is 
juſt the ſame. whether you are preſent or 
abſent. It is a father's part to uſe his 
child fo, that his own choice, rather tha 
outward conſtraint, may put him upon 
doing well. Here lies the difference be- 
tween a father and a maſter : And he that 
pee does 
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does otherwiſe, let him own that he un- 
derſtands not at all how to govern Chil- 
dren, Teren. Alelþh. 


PASSIONS. 


A wiſe man muſt not only take care to 
govern his own Paſſions, but that he m 
not be governed by thoſe of other men : 
for, if we muſt be ſubje& to Paſſion, it is 
equal whether it be our own or other peo- 
ples. When the right way is loſt it is 
no matter to which hand we wander. Now 
it may happen, in many caſes, that when 


a man hath withſtood his own Paſſions, 


and acted in conformity to reaſon, yet o- 
ther men, guided by Paſſion, not by rea- 
ſon, finding fault with his actions, will be 


apt to give him a diſlike of his own pro- 


ceedings, unleſs he be very well fixed and 


confirmed in his principles and reaſon. 
This 1s a matter that very well deſerves 


our utmoſt attention, ſince upon it depends 


not only the peace and tranquillity of our 


lives, but even our virtue alſo, which will 


be in danger to be ſhaken, if the mind be 
not ſteady, and proof againſt the reproaches 


and deriſions of the world. 


PASS IONS, with reſpect to the uſe and a- 
buſe of them in matters of religion. 


The advantages of our Paſſions in reli- 


gion 


* 
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gion and the chriſtian life are great and nu- 
merous. 

Firſt, The Paſſions being duly awakened, 
will ſet the powers of the underſtanding at 
work, in the ſearch of divine truth and re- 
ligious duty, and render the knowledge of 
God exceeding deſirable to finful men. 

We are by nature thoughtleſs of Gop 
and divine things : A little, a very little 


eneral knowledge of religion ſatisfies our 


defires, becauſe we imagine 1t 1s ſufhcient 
for our neceſſities. The bulk of man- 
kind have their Paſſions touched with 
earthly things, and they are ever inquir- 
ing who will ſhew us where corn and wine, 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, the poſſeſſions of 
this world, honours or preferments, are 
to be gotten ? Too many are ready to join 
with thoſe who are deſcribed in 7% xxi. 
14. They ſay unto God, depart from us, 
for we defire not the knowledge of thy ways : 
'We do not want to know much of Gon, 
nor what is our duty to him. = 

But when the arrows of conviction reach 
the ſoul, when the heart is awakened to 
a pathetic ſenſe of fin, and the fear of di- 
vine vengeance torments the ſpirit, then 
tis the moſt important inquiry of the heart 
and lips, what ſhall we do to be ſaved? How 
ſhall we eſcape the wrath to come ? How 
is the governing juſtice of the great Goy 
to be fatisfied for our offences ? Which is 
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the way to be made partakers of his par- 
doning mercy * MWherewith ſhall T ap- 
pear before the Lord, and in what manner 
ſhall I bow myſelf and worſhip the moſt high 
God? This was the language of the a- 
wakened jailor, who had juſt before 
ſcourged the ſaints of the Loxp, the holy 
Apoſtles, Acts xvi. 30. This was the ear- 
neſt cry of the crucifiers of CyrisT him- 
ſelf, at St. Peter's ſermon, when they were 
pricked to their hearts, As ii. 37. This 
is the language of nature convinced of fin, 
and the danger of divine indignation. St. 
Paul learned all the ferrors of the Lord, 
and felt all his painful paſſions, when he 
was ſtruck down to the duſt, with the 
dreadful and overwhelming glory in his 
way to Damaſcus, Acls ix. 3. And with 
what intenſe and haſty zeal did he make 
this inquiry, LoRD, what wilt thou have 
me to do? ver. 6. And when he hath 
learnt the knowledge of CHRIST, as the 
only way to the favour of Gop and falva- 
tion, how highly doth he value it! PHH. 
ili. 8. Yea, doubtleſs, and I count all things 
but loſs, for the excellency of the knowledge of 
% R A nn 
If I am awakened to a ſenſe of /in, and 
fear the anger of Gop, I ſhall long to know 
the awful extent of his power, and the 
terrible effects of his anger, as well as the 
methods of obtaining his grace. If I wy 
e e him 
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him I ſhall ſpend many pleaſant hours of 
enquiry into his amiable excellencies. Each 
pious Paſſion will promote its peculiar en- 
quiries. Fear and love will wander with 
holy awe and delight among his glories, 
and be ever purſuing further knowledge of 
his perfections: If I love Gop with warm 
and devout affection, I ſhall rejoice daily, 
to find new diſcoveries of his unſearch- 


able wiſdom, his all- ſufficient power, his 


immenſe goodneſs, and the unbounded 


riches of his grace: I ſhall trace his won- 


drous footſteps through this beautiful cre- 
ation, and endeavour to find his way in 
the track of daily providences: I ſhall ſur- 
vey him and his attributes in his book of 


grace, and dwell upon his divine features 
in Teſus the Image, and the brightneſs of 


his glory; and I ſhall ſearch further con- 
tinually into the knowledge of CHRISST, 


who is God manifeſt in the fleſh: I ſhall 


dig in the mines of ſcripture for treaſures 


of divine knowledge, and never grow wea- 


ry of the work. I ſhall be always enquir- 


ing what Ball T ao to pleaſe and ſerve him, 


who is the object of my higheſt love; and 
how Ifhall obtain ſtronger ſenſations and 


aſſurances of his favour, and dwell for 


ever in his preſence, who is the life and 


joy of my ſoul. We long ſtill to know 


more of this tranſcendent Being whom we 
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love: "Tis this divine paſſion that animates 
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theſe inquiries after the knowledge of 
 Gop; and this ſhall render them infinite 
and everlaſting, becauſe the object of them 
is everlaſting and infinite. 
Secondly Advantage. The affedions 
being once engaged, will keep the ſoul atten- 
tive to divine things. The ſenſe of them 
is impreſſed deeper on the mind, by the exer- 
ciſe of devout Paſſions, and it will abide there 
much longer. Even where reaſon is bright, 
and the judgment clear, yet it will be in- 
effectual for any valuable purpoſes, if re- 
ligion reach no farther than the head, and 
proceed not to the heart: It will have little 
influence, if there are none of the affections 
engaged. Notions of religion in the under- 
ſtanding, without any touch upon the Paſ- 
ſions, have been compared to the ſtars in 
a winter midnight, bright and ſhining but 
very cold; or rather to the meteor, which 
is called a ſhooting ſtar, which vaniſhes 
quickly, and is loſt in darkneſs. 

Suppoſe we are convinced by calm rea- 
ſoning of the being of a Gop, of the du- 
ties which we owe our Creator, of his 

government of the world, and of his final 
judgment; ſuppoſe we are led into a de- 
monſtration, or evident proof, that we are 
guilty creatures, having broken the laws of 
GoD, and that there is no ſalvation for us, 
but in and by a Mediator; ſuppoſe we are 

really convinced i in our judgment, that there 
I 
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is a heaven or a hell, that awaits our depar- 
ture from this world; that we muſt die 
ſhortly, and that we are for ever miſerable 
without pardoning mercy, and ſanctifying 
grace, all this is valuable in its kind, and 
is neceſſary in order to ſalvation : But if 
all this knowledge make no impreſſion on 
the affections, it is not likely to abide 
with us, nor to do us much good : Know- 
ledge wears off the mind, if never uſed. 
Cold, unaffecting notions, will have no 
powerful influence to reform our lives. 
Every new ſcene of buſineſs or pleaſure 
bruſhes off theſe thoughts of religion, 
where they have not been let into the 
heart, nor poſſeſſed the Paſſions: They 
vaniſh like the morning dew, or hke an early 
cloud that paſſes away. 2 


It is one great end and deſign of the Paſſi- 
ons, to fix the attention ſtrongly upon the 
objects of them, to ſettle the thoughts with 
ſuch intenſeneſs and continuance on that 
which raiſes them, that they are not eaſily 
taken off. What we fear or deſire, what 
we love and hope for, what we lament or 
_ rejoice in, will ſeize and buſy our minds, 
and take them up perpetually, notwith- 
ſtanding the importunities of other buſi- 
neſſes or cares: The Paſſions are ſupreme- | 
ly importunate and will be heard. Now 
it the Paſſions are ſtrongly engaged for 
Gop, the world will have but little power 
to call off the heart from religion. Of 
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3 PASSIONS. 


OF the abuſe of the Paſſions in religious con- 


cerns, or when the exerciſe of our affec- 

tions therein may be pronounced irregu- 

lar, and in what manner they ſhould be 
limitted and reſtrained. 

Firſt, Abuſe. Our Paſſions are irregular- 
ly exerciſed when we ſuffer them to influ- 
ence our opinions in religion, and to de- 
termine our judgment in any points of 


faith and practice. The Paſſions were 


made to be ſervants to Reaſon, to be go- 
verned by the judgment, and to be influ- 


enced by truth; but they were never given 
us to decide controverſies, and to deter- 
mine what is ruth and what 1s error. Even 


the beſt affections, and thoſe that ſeem to 
have a ſtrong tendency towards piety, are 
not always ſafe guides in this reſpect ; yet 
they are too often indulged to ſway the 


mind in its ſearch after truth or duty, as 


will appear by ſeveral inſtances. 

Firſt. Suppoſe a perſon ſhould be ex- 
ceedingly affected with the unlimitted 
goodneſs and abounding grace of Gop ; if 
by this pious affection towards Gop and 


his goodneſs, he is perſwaded to think that 
Gop has no ſuch ſevere vengeance for ſin- 


ful and rebel-creatures, and that he will 


not deſtroy ſuch multitudes of mankind in 
hell, as the ſcripture aſſerts, or that their 
puniſhment ſhall not be ſo long and fo ter- 


rible 
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rible as Gop has expreſly declared; here 
the Paſion of love and ęſteem for the di- 
vine goodneſs acts in an irregular manner, 
for it takes off the eyes of the ſoul from his 
awful holineſs and ſtrict juſtice, and the 
unknown evil that is in ſin. It prevents 
the mind from giving due attention to 
God's expreſs word, and to thoſe perfec- 
tions of the divine nature, and his wiſe 
and righteous governinent, which may 
demand ſuch dreadful and eternal pu- 

niſhment for the rebellion of a creature a- 
gainſt the infinite dignity of its Creator 
and Governor. 5 
Second, Suppoſe a chriſtian has moſt 
powerful impreſſions made on the Paſſion 
of fear by the tremendous ideas of God's 
Majeſty and his puniſhing juſtice, and 
thence he concludes that the great Gop 
awill pardon no wilful fins, that he will 
forgive no repeated iniquittes, no ſins after 
Baptiim and the Lorp's Supper, or after 
vows or ſolemn engagements, that he will 
have no mercy upon ap9/tates, even tho”. 
they turn to him by repentance ; this is 
yielding up truth to the Pafſion of fear, and 
_ abuſe of our religious dread of the Majeſ- 
ty of Gop ; ſor ſuch an opinion runs coun- 
ter to the great deſign of the goſpel, which 
aſſures us that Chriſt came to ſave the chief 
of ſinners, to remove the guilt of wilful 
and repeated fins, and to provide ſorgivs- 
rr I ©® 
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neſs for the moſt profligate rebels, even for 
all that renounce their rebellion. 

Third, Some perſons out of a paſſionate 
de/ire to honour CHRIST, and aſcribe the 
whole train of their bleſſings and ſalvation 
to him, have been tempted to think, that 
they are to do nothing towards their own 
ſalvation, but to lie ſtil] and be ſaved with- 

out any labour or care of their own; fo 
that they have ſought no more after ſanc- 
tification and holineſs in themſelves, than 
they have fought to make atonement. 
for their own ſins, but this zeal has much 
darkneſs in it, and betrays them into a 
groſs miſtake, as though they could not 
_ aſcribe their ſalvation ſufficiently to CHriſt, 
_unleſs they fancied that he came to fave 
them in their ſins, rather than to ſave 
them from fin. 
Fourth, It is poſſible that a perſon may 
have ſo high an e/teem, and fo exceſſive a 
have for ſome near relation, ſome Chri/tzan 
friend, fome wiſe and pious miniſter of 
the goſpel, that he ſees no fault in them : 
He imitates all their practice as though 
they were perfect patterns ; he receives all 
their opinions ſor certain and divine truths, 
and believes every thing which they teach, 
as though they were infallible, without 
comparing it with the bible, which 1s the 
only teſt of truth in matters of revealed 
religion. This affection of /ove to miniſ- 
ters or Chriſtians is certainly irregular, 
3 when 
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hen it tempts us to ſet up their judg- 
ments, their practices, and their dictates in 
the room of the word of Gop. 

Fifth, Again, tis the ſame culpable in- 
dulgence of our Paſſions to ſway our judg- 
4 ment, and bias our underſtanding, when 
L our ſouls are warmed with the holy fire of 
5 love and devotion under a particular ſer- 
mon, and we cry out, this is the beſt 
ſermon that ever was preached, or the 
fineſt that ever was compoſed. Or perhaps 
your devout affections flag and languiſh 
under a ſermon ; you fit indolent and un- 
moved, and then the ſermon goes for a 
poor dry diſcourſe, and the man that de- 
livered it for a dull and heavy preacher. 
Each of theſe haſty and irregular judg- 
ments built on the Paſſions is very com- 
mon to Chriſtians and ought to be cor- 

| rected. 3 „ EE 
Sixt, I might add another inſtance a- 
kin to the laſt; and that is, when our 
devout affections of fear and hope, of holy 
love, and heavenly delight, are raiſed in a 
place of public worſhip, whether at the 
eftavliſhed church, or among the ſeveral de- 
nominations of proteſtant diſſenters, and im- 
mediately we conclude 5¹ 7s the right way 
of worſhip, this is moſt agreeable to the gojſ- 
hel, and theſe people are the only true 
church. How weak 1s this reaſoning! and 
yet how many are there who have been 
determined both in their opinion and prac - 
82. „ 
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tice, for or againſt ſuch a community of 
Chriſtians, or mode of worſhip, and that 
for their whole lifetime, merely by the ef- 
fects that one or two attendances at ſuch 
a particular place of worſhip have had on 


their affections ? 


Theſe arguments drawn from the Pa/- 


ſions, have been often employed to ſup- 
port idolatry and all the wild inventions of 
men in the worſhip of Gop. Inſtances 
of this kind might be till multiplied. 


Theſe are (45 many as the plan of this 
work will admit of being recited here, and 


ſufficient to make it appear how unreaſo- 
nable a thing it is to form our opinions in 


religion by the influence of the Paſſions. 


_ Vide Note fo the Love of God, page 21 3. 


jJPATIENCE. 


PATIENCE is a diſpoſition that keeps 
us calm and compoſed in our frame, and 
ſteady in the practice of our duty under 
the ſenſe of our afflictions, or in the delay 
of our hopes. 

The exerciſe of Gop's patience, is a 
ſtanding teſtimony of his reconcileable and 


| ; merciful nature towards ſinful man. This 


he ſhewed forth in his patience towards 
St. Paul, a great example of his merciful 
nature, for a pattern to them that ſhould 

hereafter 
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hereafter believe on him, I Tim. i. 16. 


The long-ſuffering of Gop is a ſpecial part 


of his manifeſtative glory ; and therefore 
when My/es deſired a fight of his glory, 
Exod. xxxiv. 6. he proclaims his name, 
The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-ſuffering, and abundant in good- 
neſs and truth. He would have poor fin- 
ners look towards him as an atoneable 
Deity, a God willing to be reconciled, a 
GoD that retaineth not his anger for ever; 
but if ſinners will take hold of his ſtrength, 

and make peace with him, they may have 
peace. I/. xxvii. 4, 5. This long-ſuffer- 
ing is anattribute very expreſſive of the di- 
vine nature; he is willing finners ſhould 
know, whatever their provocations have 


been, there is room for pardon and peace, 


if theywill yet come 1n to accept the terms. 
This Patience is a jewel belonging to the 
imperial crown of heaven; the LoRD glo- 
ries in it, as. what is peculiar to himſelf. 


Ho. xi . I will not execute the fierceneſs of 
my anger, for I am God and not man. Had 


I been as man, the holieſt, meekeſt, and 
moſt mortified man upon earth, I had con- 


ſumed them long ago; but I am God and 


not man, my Patience is above all created 


Patience. No huſband can bear with his 


wife, no parent with his child, as Goo 
bears with man. 


The 
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The LoRp exerciſes this admirable Pa- 
tience towards finners, with deſign to lead 
them to repentance; which is the direct 
aim and intention of it. Gop deſires and 
delights to ſee ingenuous relenting and 
brokenneſs of heart for fin, and nothing 
equals his forbearance in the promotion of 
it. All the terrors of the law will not break 
the heart of a ſinner as the patience and 
long-ſuffering of Gop will do; therefore 
it is ſaid, Rom. ii. 4. That the googneſs, 
forbearance, and long-ſuffering of God lead 
men to repentance; reaſon, conſcience, gra- 
titude, &c. feel the influence, the good- 
neſs of Gop herein, and melt under it. 
Saul's heart relented in this caſe, 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 16, 17. Is this thy voice my ſon Da- 
vid? And Saul ft up his voice and wept. 
And be ſaid to David, Thou art more righ- 
feous than I: For thou haſt rewarded me 
good; whereas I have rewarded thee evil. 
Thus the goodneſs and forbearance of Gop 
doth, as it were, take a finner by the hand, 
lead him into a corner, and faith, come, 
let us talk together; thus and thus vile 
haſt thou been, and thus and thus long- 
ſuffering and merciful have I been to thee ; 
thy heart has been full of fin, the heart of 

thy Gop hath been full of pity and mercy. 
Bure, if any thing will melt a hard heart, 
it muſt be this. How can man help cry- 
ing out, how good hath Gop been Fo me 5 

1 = How 
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How have I tried his patience to the ut- 
termoſt, and ſtill he waiteth to be gracious, 
and is exalted that he may have compaſ- 
fon! 

Let us then think ſeriouſly, with our- 
ſelves, what anſwer ſhall we make in the 
great day, When CHRIST fhall ſay, Did 
I not ſtand at your door and knock, and 
ye would not let me in? Did I not from 
day to day, and ſabbath to ſabbath, call, 


and perſwade you, to be reconciled and 
accept pardon and mercy in the proper 


ſeaſon of them, and you would not? Rev. 
ii. 21. I gave her ſpace to repent, and ſhe 
repented not. This divine Patience takes 
away all apologies and pleas out of the 
mouths of impenitent ſinners. And men 


and angels in that awful day ſhall applaud 


the ſentence, dreadful as it is, and fay, 
RicnTrous ART Trnou O LORD iN 
JUDGING THUS. 5 | 
Alſo this Patience of CHRIS calls aloud 
upon all that have felt it, to exerciſe a 
Chriſtian Patience towards others; as we 
have found the benefit of divine Patience 


_ ourſelves, let us exerciſe the meekneſs and 


long- ſuffering of Chriſtians towards thoſe 
that have wronged and injured us. Who 
ſhould thew patience more, than thoſe 


that have found it? Let us not be ſevere, 


ſhort and quick with others, that have 
lived ourſelves ſo many years upon the 


X 4 long- 
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long: ſuffering of Gop. We are poor, 
ſhort-ſpirited creatures, quick to revenge 
injuries: But, had Gop dealt fo by us, 
miſerable had our condition been. Our 
SAvIoUuR hath made this duty the very 
ſcope of that excellent parable, Matt. 
xvili. from ver. 25. to the end, where the 
King takes an account of his ſervants, 
reckoning with them one by one, and a- 
mongſt them finds one which owed him 
ten thouſand talents, and having not to 
pay, commands him, his wife and chil- 
dren, and all he had to be ſold, and pay- 
ment to be made; but the ſervant falling 
down and begging Patience, his LoRD 
was moved with compaſſion, and looted 
him, and not only forbore but forgave him 
the debt. One would think the heart of 
this man ſhould have been a fountain of 
compaſſion towards others; but ſee the 
deepcorruptionof nature; the ſame ſervant 
finding one of his icllow-ſervants, which 
owed him but an hundred pence, he laid 
hands on him, and took him by the throat. 
Alas the wrongs done to us are but trifles, 
compared with our injuries done to Gop ; 
where others have wronged us once, we 
have wronged him a thouſand times. Who 
would not then conclude, that the Pati- 
ence of CRISH towards us ſhould melt 
our hearts into an ingenuous eafineſs 
to forgive others, according to nr 
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SaviouR's command. V thy brother 
treſpaſs againſt thee, rebuke him, and if 
he repent, forgive him: And if he treſpaſs 
againſt ee times in a day, and ſeven 
times in a day turn again to thee, Jaying, I 
repent ; thou ſhalt forgive him. Luke xvii. 
4, 5. 


PHILOSOPHY: 


THERE is a great difference betwixt the 
ſplendor of Philoſophy and of fortune ; the 
one ſhines with an original light, and the 
other with a borrowed one; beſides that 
it makes us happy and immortal, for learn- 
ing ſhall out-hve palaces and monuments. 

Mlisfortunes, in fine, cannot be avoided, 
but our minds may be made happy by 
Philoſophy. | 


With thee ſerene Piloſophy ! with Thee, 

And thy bright garland, let me crown my ſong ! 
Effuſive ſource of evidence, and truth! _ 

A luſtre ſhedding o'er th? ennobled mind, 
Stronger than ſummer-noon ; and pure as that, 
Whoſe mild vibrations ſooth the parted ſoul, 

New to thedawni ng of celeſtial day. 
Hence thro? her nouriſh'd powers, enlarg'd by thee, 
She ſprings aloft, with elevated pride, 

Above the tangling maſs of low deſires, 

That bind the fluttering croud ; and angel wing'd 
The heights of ſcieace and of virtue gains, | 

Where all is calm and clear ; with nature round 


Or 
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Or in the ſtarry regions, or th' abyſs, 
To reaſon's and to fancy's eye diſplay'd: 
The fr/? up-tracing, from the dreary void, 
The chain of cauſes and effects to him, 
The world- producing EssENC CE, who alone 
Poſſeſſes being; while the /a/? receives 
The whole magnificence of heaven and earth, 
And every beauty, delicate or bold, 
Obvious or more remote, with livelier ſenſe, 
Diffuſive painted on the rapid mind. THOMPSON, 


PLEASURE. (Vide Religion, Sin. 


| The 8800 if delight palls our mw 
Y tites rather than pleaſes. 


Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe 
| | Lie in three words; health, eaſe, and competence, 
But health conſiſts in temperance alone, | 

And Fans oh virtue! peace is all thy own. 

. | Pore. 

We The Pleaſures of fin are dear bought and 
c. There is a greater diſproportion be- 
twixt thoſe Pleaſures and the wrath of 
God, than a drop of honey and a ſea of 
gall. Could a man diſtil all the imaginary 
Pleakure of fin, and drink nothing elſe but 

the higheſt and molt refined delights of it 
all his life, though his life ſhould be pro- 
tracted to the term of Methuſelah's, yet 
one day or night under the wrath of Gop 
would make it a dear bargain. But, 

I, It is certain, fin hath no real Plea- 
ſures 


ung — + oa. Am ＋ I 6. 2 7. 
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ſures to beſtow; they are all imbittered, 
either by adverſe ſtrokes of providence 
from without, or painful and dreadful 
gripes and ſtings of conſcience within. 
Job xx. 14. His meat in his bowels 1s 

turned, it is the gall of afþs within him. 

2. It is as certain the time of a finner 
is near its period, when he is at the 
height of his Pleaſure in fin : For as high 
delights in Gop, ſpeak the maturity of 
a ſoul for celeſtial happineſs, fo the height 
of delights in fin anſwerably ſpeak the 
maturity of ſuch a ſoul for its eternal de- 

ſtruction. Sin is now a big embryo, and 
ſpeedily the ſoul travails with death. 

3. According to the meaſure of delights 
men have had in ſin, will be the degrees and 
meaſures of their torments hereafter, Rev. 
Xviii. 7. So much torment and ſorrow as 
there was delight and pleaſure in fin. 

The pleaſures of fin are but for a ſeaſon, 
as we read, Heb.xi. 25. But the wrath of 
God is for ever and ever. There is a time 
when the Pleaſures of fin cannot be called 

Pleaſures to come; but the wrath of Gop, 
that will {till be wrath to come. Would 

men then but conſider what a trifle they 

{ell their immortal ſouls for! Satan would 

not charm ſo powerfully as he doth with 
the Pleaſures of fin, if this point was well 
believed and heartily applied. when Ly/- 
_ machus parted with his kingdom for a 
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; draught of water, he ſaid when he drank 


it; For how ſhort a Pleaſure have I ſold 
a kingdom! and Fonathan lamented, 1 Sam, 


X1v. 43- I taſted but a little honey, and J 


muſt die. 
There is ſomething very agreeable in 

the Paſſage of that divine moraliſt Hiero- 

cles, who in regard to happineſs, tells us 


that the virtuous man lives much more 
pleaſantly than the vicious man. For, 
ſays he, all pleaſure is the companion of 
action, it has no ſubſiſtence of its own, 
* but accompanies us in our doing ſuch 


« and ſuch things, Hence it is that the 


« worſt actions are accompanied with 


the meaner Pleaſures. So that the good 
man does not only excel the wicked 


man in what is good, but alſo has the 
advantage of him, even in Pleaſure, for 
„ whole ſake alone he is wicked. For he 
that chuſes Pleaſure with filthineſs, al- 


 « tho' for a while he be ſweetly and de- 


liciouſly entertained ; yet at laſt, thro' 


« the filthineſs annex'd to his enjoyment, 
« he is brought to a painful repentance. 


gut now he that prefers virtue with all 


her labours and difficulties, though at firſt 
«« for want of uſe it fits heavy upon him; 
yet by the conjunction of good he al- 


c Jeviates the labour, and at laſt enjoys 


pure and unallayed Pleaſure with his 
« virtue. $0 that of neceſſity that life s 
. e 
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«© molt unhappy, which 1s moſt wicked 3 
« and that moſt pleaſant which is moſt 
« yirtuous.” 955 5 
Upon which the reverend Mr. Norris, . 1657 
in his Idea of happineſs, enquiring wherein 
the greateſt happineſs attainable by man in 
this life conſiſts; obſerves, That it is a 
great truth, that the degrees of happineſs 
vary according to the degrees of virtue; 
and conſequently, that that life which is 
moſt virtuous, is moſt happy: With re- 
ference to thoſe that are vicious or leſs vir- 
tuous, every degree of virtue having a 
proportionate degree of happineſs accom- 
panying it (which is all he ſuppoſes Hiero- 
cles intends.) He then goes on: But I 
do not think the moſt virtuous life ſo the 
moſt happy, but that it may become hap- 
pier, unleſs ſomething more be compre- 
hended in the word virtue than the ſtoicks, 
peripateticks, and the generality of other 
moraliſts underſtand by it. For with them 
it ſignifies no more but only ſuch a firm 
habitude of the will to good, whereby we 
are conſtantly diſpoſed, notwithſtanding 
the contrary tendency of our paſſions, to 
perform the neceſſary offices of life. This 
they call moral or civil virtue; and altho” 
this brings always happineſs enough with 
it to make amends for all the difficulties 
which attend the practice of it; yet I am 
not of opinion, that the greateſt Happineſs 
at- 


| 
q' 
' 
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attainable by man in this life, conſiſts i, 
it. And ſo that it does not conſiſt in vir- 
tue, unleſs virtue be ſo largely underſtood, 
as to comprehend the contemplative and 


| unitive way of religion, conſiſting in a 
; devout meditation of Gop, and in affec- 
| tionate unions and adherences to him. 
| And which therefore; to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other, we may call divine virtue, tak- 
| ing the denomination not from the 
principle, as if it were wholly infuſed 
into us, and we wholly paſlive in it, but 


from the obje& ; the object of the former 
being moral good, the object of the latter 
|  Gop himſelf. The former is a ſtate of 
| proficiency, the latter of perfection. The 
Ss former is a ſtate of difficulty and contenti- 


| on, the latter of eaſe and ſerenity. The 
| former is employed in maſtering the Paſ- 
| ſions, and regulating the actions of com- 
E mon life; the latter, in divine meditation, 
1 and the extaſies of ſeraphick love. He 
1 that has only the former is like Mo/es, with 
. much difficulty climbing up to the holy 
| mount ; but he that has the latter, is like 
=: the ſame perſon converſing with Gop on 
1 the ſerene top of it, and ſhining with the 
1 rays of anticipated glory. So that this 
= latter ſuppoſes the acquilition of the for- 
| mer, and conſequently has all the happi- 
| neſs pertaining to the other, beſides what 


it adds of its own. This is the laſt 5 
2 e e 
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of human perfection, the utmoſt round 
of the ladder whereby we aſcend to hea- 
ven; one ſtep higher is glory. Here then 
will I build my tabernacle, for it is good 
to be here. Here will I ſet up my pillar 
of reſt, here will I fix; for why ſhould 1 
travel on farther in purſuit of any greater 

| happineſs, ſince man in this ſtation is but 
a little lower than the angels, one re- 
move from heaven ? Here certainly is the 
greateſt happineſs, as well as perfection, 
attainable by man inthis ſtate of imperfec- 
tion. For ſince that happineſs, which is 
abſolutely perfect and complete, confiſts 

in the clear and intimate viſion, and moſt 
ardent love of God ; hence we ought to 
take our meaſures, and conclude that to 
be the greateſt happineſs attainable in 
this ſtate, which is the greateſt participa- 
tion of the other. And that can be no- 

thing elſe but the unitive way of religion, 
which conſiſts in the contemplation and 
love of Gop. 1 17 . 
Dum vivimus vivamus, was the ſaying 
of Epicurus which was thus paraphraſed” —- 
by a late eminent divine, and may not be 

_ deemed an improper concluſion of this 


head. 


"MM 


— Live while you lire, the Epicure would ſay, 
And ſeize the Pleaſures of the preſent day; 


Live 


x Dr. 


which excludes at the ſame time both in- 


immediately the different characters of 
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Live while you live, the Sa cRED PREACcH¹ZR cries; 
And give to Gop each moment as it flies. | 
Lon p in my views, let both united be, 
I hive in Plea ſure, while I live to THEE. 


POLITENESS. 


PoLITENESS is an evenneſs of foul, 


ſenſibility and too much carneſtneſs. It 
ſuppoſes a quick diſcernment, to perceive 


men; and by an eaſy condeſcenſion, adapts 
itſelf to each man's taſte, not to flatter but 
to calm his paſſions. In a word, it is 
a forgetting of ourſelves in order to ſeek 
what may be agreeable to others; but in 
ſo delicate a manner as to let them ſcarce 
perceive that we are ſo employed. It knows 
how to contradict with reſpect, and pleaſe 
without adulation, and is equally remote 
from an inſipid complaiſance, and a mean 
familiarity. 


Study with care politeneſs, that muſt teach 
The modiſh forms of geſture and of ſpeech : 

In vain formality, with matron mien, 

And pertneſs, apes her with familiar grin; 

They againſt nature for applauſes ſtrain, 

Diſtort themſelves, and give all others pain: 

She moves with eaſy, tho' with meaſur'd pace, 
And ſhews no part of ſtudy, but the grace. 
Vet ev'n by this, man is but half refin'd, 


Unleſs Philoſophy ſubdues his mind: T7; 
| | | | 1 15 
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'Tis but a varniſh that is quickly loſt, 
Vhene'er the ſoul in paſſions ſea is toſt. 


Mr. B. STILLINGFLEET. 
POVERTY. /Yiue Compaſſion.) 


Tur proverb ſays, the poor man is al- 
ways in a ſtrange country. 
In ſecking virtue, if you find Poverty 
be not aſhamed, the fault is not yours. 
Your honour or diſhonour is purchaſed by 
your own actions; though virtue gives a 
ragged livery, ſhe gives a golden cogni- 
zance. If her ſervice make you poor, 
bluſh not; your Poverty may prove diſ- 
advantageous to you, but cannot diſho- 
nour you. VV 55 
To feel the extremity of want, and be 
always under diſcipline and mortification, 
muſt be very uncomfortable: But then 
we are to conſider, that the world will 
either mend or wear off; and that the 
diſcharge will come ſhortly, and the hard- 
ſhip turn to advantage; that the conteſt 
is commendable and brave, and that 'tis 
dangerous and diſhonourable to ſurrender. 
Let us call to mind the Poverty and 
meanneſs that attended the condition of 
our bleſſed Saviouk here on earth, and 
alienate our affections from the things of 
this world, fixing them upon the ineffa- 
ble joys purchaſed by him for us in ano- 
e : ther. 
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ther. He lived poor and low all his days; 
ſo ſpeaks the Apoſtle, 2 Cor viii. 9. Tho” 
he was rich, yet for our ſakes he became poor, 
So poor, that he was never owner of a 
houſe to dwell in, but lived all his days in 
the habitations of other men, or in the 
open air. His outward condition was 
more neglected and deſtitute than that of 
the birds or beaſts of the earth ; as he in- 
formed that ſcribe, who profeſied ſuch 
readineſs and reſolution to follow him, but 
was ſoon cooled when CHRIST told him, 


Matt. viii. 20. The foxes have holes, and 


the birds of the air have neſts ; but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay his head. 
Sometimes he feeds upon barley-bread, 
and a broiled fiſh; and ſometimes he was 
hungry and had nothing to eat, Mar? xi. 
12. As for money he was much a ſtranger 
to it ; when the tribute money was de- 
manded of him, he and Peter were not 
ſufficiently furniſhed to make half a crown 
betwixt them to pay it, but muit work a 
miracle for it. Matt. xvii. He came not to 
be miniſtered unto, but to miniſter. Not to 
amaſs earthly treaſures, but to beſtow Hea- 
venly ones. His great and heavenly ſoul 
neglected and deſpiſed thoſe things that 
too many admire and proſecute ; he ſpent 
not a careful thought about theſe matters, 
that eat up thouſands and ten thouſands of 
EY 5 „ our 
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our thoughts. He came to teach men by 
his example of humility, the vanity of this 
world, and to pour contempt upon the en- 
ſnaring glory of it ; therefore went before 
us in a choſen and voluntary Poverty. Let 
us then not murmur or be reſtleſs at a con- 
dition which the Lord of Life underwent 
himſelf, but let us labour to improve e- 
very advantage of it, for the attainment of 
the everlaſting happineſs of our immortal 
ſouls. Let us bleſs Gop that we are freed 
from the dangerous and inſnaring tempta- 
tions that are the attendants upon a 
wealthy and proſperous condition ; for 
riches make the heart grow ſecure, proud, 
and earthly. Rara virtus ęſt humilitas Ho- 
norata, faith St. Bernard, * To ſee a man 
« humble under proſperity, is one of the 
«« preateſt rarities in the world.” Even a 
good Hezekiah could not hide a vain- glo- 
rious temper under his temptation, and 
hence that caution to 1/rae/, Deut. vi. 10, 
Il, 12. And it ſhall be when the Lord thy 
God ſhall have brought thee info the land 
which he ſware to thy fathers, to Abraham, 
Iſaac, and Jacob, to give thee great and 
gooaly cities which thou buildeſt not, and 
houſes full of all good things which thou fjil- 

teſt not, &c. then beware leſt thou forget the 
Lord: And indeed, fo it fell out, for Je- 
ſhurun waxed fat and kicked, Deut.xxxii. 1 5. 
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PILGRIMAGE. 

PILGRIMAGE, like many other acts of 

piety, may be reaſonable or ſuperſtitious, 


according to the principles upon which it 
is performed. Long journies in ſearch of 


truth are not commanded. Truth, ſuch as 


is neceſſary to the regulation of life, is al- 
ways found where it is honeſtly fought. 
Change of place is no natural cauſe of the 
increaſe of piety, for it inevitably pro- 


duces diſſipation of mind. Yet, fince men 


£0 every day to view the places where 


great actions have been performed, and re- 
turn with ſtronger impreſſions of the event, 


curioſity of the fame kind may naturally 
diſpoſe us to view that country whence our 
religion had its beginning ; and I believe 

no man ſurveys thoſe awful ſcenes without 


ſome confirmation of holy reſolutions. 


That the ſupreme Being may be more 
eaſily propitiated in one place than in ano- 


ther, is the dream of idle ſuperſtition; but 
that ſome places may operate upon our 


own minds in an uncommon manner, is 
an opinion which hourly experience will 
juſtity. He who ſuppoſes that his vices may 
be more ſucceſsfully combated in Paleſtine, 
will, perhaps, find himſelf miſtaken, yet he 
may go thither without folly : te who 


thinks they will be more freely pardoned, 
diſhonours at once his reaſon and religion. 


PRAISE. 


„„ 
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PRAISE. Tide APPLAUSE.) 


PRAISE is the tribute due to virtu- 
ous deeds, and though it is heartily to be 
deſpiſed when it comes from the lips of 
bad men, when we have not a true title to 
it; yet is it not to be eſteemed leſs agree- 
able or deſirable when beitowed upon oc- 
cations where it is really due, and by thoſe 
who are really judges of virtue? A man 
of the greate{t modeſty may not only have 
the Praiſe he has juſtly acquired, but may 
expect it (though not be fond of it) with- 
out the imputation of vanity. Praiſe 15 
the reward of noble actions, what is more 
animating to our commanders both by 
ſea and land, than the affurance of their 
country's applauſe for their heroic beha- 
viour. And thercfore 'tis only the man- 
ner in which Praiſe is conferred, that can 
| be ſaid to make it, not to be deſired with- 
out vanity, or be received without offence. 
Praiſe is only to be given when truly me- 
rited, and then not in the preſence of the 

party to whom it is due. When Tele- 
maciyus repaired to the aſſembly of the con- 
federate Kings, after the death of Adraſtus, 
and the Daunians de ſired peace, we are 
told, that as ſoon as they eſpied him 
they were all huſh'd in expectation to 
hear him diſcourſe: This made him bluſh 
. . and 
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and he could not be prevailed upon tg 
ſpeak. The Praiſes that were given him 
by public acclamations, on account of his 
late action, added to his baſhfulneſs, ſo 
that he would gladly have hid himſelf, 
At length, he deſired, as a favour, that 
they would deſiſt from commending him; 
not but that I am a lover of Praiſe, ſaid 
he, eſpecially when it comes from ſuch 
good judges of virtue; but I am afraid of 
loving it too much. Praiſes are apt to 
corrupt men ; they fill them full of them- 
ſelves, and render them vain and preſump- 
tuous: We ought equally to merit and 
decline them : There is no great unlike- 
neſs between the juſteſt and the falſeſt 
Praiſes. The wickedeſt of all men, name- 
ly tyrants, are thoſe who have procured 
themſelves to be moſt praiſed by their flat- 
terers : What pleaſure is there in being 
commended like them ? Juſt Praiſes are 
ſuch as you will give me in my abſence, 
if I am ſo happy as to deſerve them. It 

ou believe me to be really good, you 
ought alſo to believe that I am willing to 
be modeſt, and would fear vanity : Spare 
me therefore if you have any eſteem for 
me, and do not Praiſe me as if I were a 


man fond of ſuch thingss. 
PRAYER. 
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PRAYER unaccompanied with a fervent 
love of Gop, is like a lamp unlighted ; the 
words of the one without love being as 
unprofitable, as the oil and cotton of the 
other without flame. . 

The words, Pray without ceaſing, may be 
very well interpreted according to the li- 
teral meaning of them: For if the ſoul can 


once get an abſolute dominion over its paſ- 


ſions, keeping continually a ſtrict guard 
over them; if it be always duly prepared, 


and have, in their juſt degrees, all the 


requiſites of Prayer, which are faith, 
repentance, love, humility, obedience, 


thankfulneſs, reſignation, charity, and 


ſincerity, though the man be not always 
upon his knees, yet his converſation will 
be in ſuch a manner, his ſoul will be ſo 
abſtracted from the world, as to be fre- 
quently exerciſing itſelf in ſome act either 
of praiſe, petition, or adoration of Gop; 


which, no doubt, his infinite goodneſs will 


accept as an inceſſant Prayer, though it be 
not. accompanied with all the outward 


circumſtances of it. Which, to be ſure, 
won't be neglected neither, by ſuch a one 
at proper ſeaſons: And in reality a formal 


and cuſtomary kneeling, a lifting up the 


hands and eyes to Heaven, without the 


4 . heart; 
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heart; a cold and careleſs utterins of 
; | ib bony -- 

words, 1s but the dead carcaſs of Prayer : 
the life of it conſiſts in the combination of 
the forementioned qualifications, without 
which it can be neither ſatisfactory to a 
wiſe man, nor, it 1s to be feared, accepta- 
ble to the ALmicuTy Gop. Howe. 


|  Bended knees, whilſt you are cloathed 
with pride; heavenly petitions, whilſt you 
are hoarding up treaſures upon earth ; 
holy devotions, whilſt you live in the fol- 
lies of the world; Prayers of meekneſs 
and charity, whilſt your heart is the ſeat 
of ſpite and reſentment; hours of Prayer, 
whilſt you give up days and years to idle 
diverſions, impertinent viſits, and fooliſh 
pleaſures ; are as abſurd, unacceptable ſer- 
vices to Gor, as forms of thankſgiving 
from a perſon that lives in repinings and 
diſcontent. 

So that unleſs the common courſe of 
our lives be according to the common 
ſpirit of our Prayers, our Prayers are ſo 
far from being a real or ſufficient degree of 
devotion, that they become an empty lip- 
labour, or, what is worſe, a notorious hy- 
: Pocruy- + 85 


Law's Serious Call. 


Pray often, becauſe you ſin always; re- 
pent quickly, leſt you die ſuddenly; he that 


re- 
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repents becauſe he wants power to act, re- 
pents not of fin 'till he forſakes it; and he 
that wants power to commit his ſin, does 
not forſake fin, but fin forſakes him. 

A man that is praying (faith St. Ber- 
 nard) ſhould behave himſelf as it he were 
entering into the court of heaven, where 
he ſees the Lok D upon his throne, ſur- 
rounded with ten thouſands of his ſaints 

and angels miniſtering unto him. 
Dr. Stonhouſe, in his Advice to a Patient, 
has this ſentiment: Let your Prayers be 
ever ſo proper in the form and expreſ- 
ſion; or let your heart accompany them 
with a devotion ever ſo intenſe, ſtill be 
very Careful to avoid the dangerous error 
of imagining that any mer! ariſes from the 
moſt perfect performance of them. They 
become acceptable to Gop thro' CHRIST 
alone; and are the means, indeed, to make 
you good; but the goodneſs itſelf is not in 
them, no more than a favour among men 
can be ſaid to be deſerved, becauſe aſked 
with humility, propriety and elegance.— 
If therefore you was to truſt merely 77 
them, twould be making InoLs of your 
Prayers; — twould be putting them in the 
place of CHRIST's atonement, which is 
quite contrary to praying (as an unworthy 
ſinner) in the name of CHRIST T.“. 

Nothing is more reaſonable than what 

ns ” e - 
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St. Chryſoſtom ſays, concerning that ſpirit 
with which a chriſtian ought to pray, 

We have not recourſe to Gop with the 
mind and thoughts that we ought. It looks 
asif we expected nothing from him;or ra- 
ther to ſee our remiſſneſs and indolence, it 
may be ſaid, that we do not deſire to obtain, 
that we do not value the things that we 
ſeem to aſk. Yet, Gop would have what 

is aſked of him, aſked with earneſtneſs ; 
and far from taking our importunity ill, 
he is in ſome manner well pleaſed with it : 
For, in fine, he 1s the only debtor who 
thinks himſelf obliged for the demands that 
are made upon him. He is the only one that 
pays what we never lent him : 'The more 
he ſees us preſs him, the more liberal he is. 
He even gives what he does not owe. If 
we coldly aſk, he defers his liberalities ; 
not becauſe he does not love to give, but 
becauſe he would be preſſed, and becauſe 
violence is agreeable to him. 

Let us approach him (continues the fa- 
ther) in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon: But what 
do I ſay? It can never be out of ſeaſon in 

this reſpect: We are importunate to him 
when we are not continually addreſſing 
him: Our Prayers are always in ſeaſon to 
him, who always deſires to grant favours. 

St Paul ingenuouſly explains what CY 

teaches in the goſpel, that heaven is one 
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by violence: Do violence to Gon, ſays he, 
ſeize the kingdom of heaven; he that for- 
bids us to touch another's goods, rejoices 
to have his own invaded; he that con- 
demns the violence of avarice, praiſes that 
of faith. _ 

Tertullian ſays ſomething like this, of the 
Prayers that the primitive CHriſtians made 
in common. We meet together, ſays he, 
as if we conſpired to take by our Prayers 
what we aſl of him; this violence is pleaſ- 

ing to him. 


PRIDE. 


PriDe, by a great miſtake; i is common- 
ly taken for a greatneſs of ſoul, as if the 
ſoul was to be ennobled by vice: For that 
Pride is one of the moſt enormous of vices, 
I think no reaſonable man can diſpute; it 
is the baſe offspring of weakneſs, imper- 
fection and ignorance, ſince, were we not 
weak and imperfect creatures, we ſhould 
not be deſtitute of knowledge of ourſelves; 
and had we that knowledge, it were im- 
poſſible we ſhould be proud. But, on the 
contrary, true humility is the certain mark 
of a bright reaſon, and elevated foul, as be - 
ing the natural conſequence of them. 
When we come to have our minds cleared 
by reaſon trom thoſe thick miſts that our 

diſ- 
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narch upon earth free himſelf from the 
leaſt miſchief that is incident to the mean- 
eſt of men? Can he by his own power, 


give ſtrength to his body, or length to his 
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diſorderly paſſions caſt about them; where 
we come to diſcern more perfectly, and 
conſider more nearly, the immenſe power 
and goodneſs, the infinite glory and- dura- 
tion of Gop; and, to make a compariſon 
between theſe perfections of his, and our 
own frailty and weakneſs, and the ſhort- 
neſs and uncertainty of our beings, we 
ſhould humble ourſelves even unto the 
duſt before him. Can the greateſt mo- 


life? Can he free the one from pains and 
diſeaſes, or the other from vexation and 
trouble ? If not, what excellence has he 


to boaſt of above other men? What ad- 


vantages has he to be proud of above his 
fellow- creatures? Cuſtom has made a wide 
difference indeed between man and man, 
but it is a difference purely fanciful and 
not real; for it muſt be ſome intrinſick 


worth in any creature, that muſt give it 


the preference to another. Titles, riches, 
and fine houſes, fignify no more to the 


making of one man better than another, 
than the finer ſaddle to the making the 


better horſe. And it truly ſhews a poor 
ſpirit for one man to take theſe paultry 
advantages of another. If he is ambitious _ 
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to excel his fellows, let it be in ſomethin 
that belongs to himſelf, ſomething that de- 
monſtrates him to be a better creature; 
and not think, like a falſe jewel among 
ignorant people, to derive a value from 
being ſet in gold: Let him contend in 
VIRTUE, which alone is capable to put a 
great and true difference between man and 
man; and wholoever gains the advantage 
there, has reaſon to value it, though it 
will never make him proud. 
Hove. 


If you ſee any thing in yourſelf which 
may make you proud, look a little further, 
and you will find enough to make you 
humble; if you are wiſe, view the peacock's 
feathers with his feet, and weigh your beſt 
parts with your imperfections : He that 
would rightly prize the man, muſt read 
his whole ſtory. | 
Blindneſs and folly are the moſt pernici- 
_ ous effects of pride; for they both cheriſh 
and increaſe the vice, by concealing from 
us thoſe remedies that might conduce to 
the cure of our miſeries, and correct our 
exceſſes and extravagancies.- 

All proud men, over and above the 
{troke of a divine judgment, are miſerable, 
even in themſelves ; and no circumſtances 

in the world can ever make them other- 
wiſe, Their appetites are inſatiable, and 
; as : their 
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their hearts conſequently never at reſt ; 
whether it be wealth, power, honour, po- 
pular efteem, or whatever elſe they pretend 
to : They envy, and are envied : It is im- 
poſſible for them to be at reſt, without en- 
Joying whatit is impoſſible for them to at- 
tain : They live gaping after more, and in 
a perpetual fear of loſing what they have 
already : 'The higher they are raiſed, the 
giddier they are; the more ſlippery is their 
ſtanding, and the deeper they fall. 'They 
are never well ſo long as any thing is a- 
bove them; and their ambition carries 
them to the ſupplanting of their maſters 
and makers: When yet, by a moſt ridi- 
culous contradiction, they lie effectually, 
in the ſame inſtant, at the mercy of the 
men they molt deſpiſe. 1 
As you deſire the love of Gop and man, 
beware of Pride; it is a tumour in your 
mind, that breaks and poiſons all your 
actions; it is a worm in your treaſure, 
which eats and ruins your eſtate ; it loves 
no man; it diſparages virtue in another 
by detraction; it rewards goodneſs in it- 
ſelf by vain-glory ; it is the friend of the 
flatterer, the mother of envy, the nurſe of 
fury, the band of luxury; the ſin of devils, | 
the devil in mankind ; it hates ſuperiors, 
it ſcorns inferiors ; it owns no equals ; in 
fine, till you hate it, God hates you. 
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Aſk for what end the heavenly bodies ſhine ? 
Earth for whoſe uſe ? Pride anſwers, ”Tis for mine: 


« For me, kind nature wakes her genial pow'r, 
« Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out every flower. 


lh 
1 
| 
9 
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« Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew: 

« For me the vine a thouſand treaſures brings; 

« For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings; 
4e Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe; 

« My footſtool earth, my canopy the ſkies.” 


PoPe. 


Let not the grandeur of any man's ſta- 
tion render him proud and wiltul ; but let 
him remember, when he is ſurrounded 
with a crowd of ſuppliants, death ſhall 
level him with the meaneſt of mankind. 

Pride 1s often the chief cauſe of our re- 
proving others faults, that we may be 
thereby judged not guilty of the like er- 
rors. 

It is beſt for every man to be content 
with his own condition, ſince deſtiny diſ- 
tributes the employments of the world a- 
mong men, by rules into which we can- 
not penetrate. 

St. Bernard's thoughts upon the excel- 
lency of humility, and the baſeneſs of 
pride, is exquiſite. Humility, ſays he, 

mult be a very glorious thing, ſince Pride 
itſelf puts it on not to be deſpiſed : Pride 
muſt be of itſelf ſomething deformed and 


ſhame- 
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ſhameful, ſince it dares not ſhew itſelf na- 

ked, and 1s forced to appear in a maſk. 
How Pride can ſo far intoxicate mens 

underſtandings, as to make them fancy they 
are exalted by riches and honour above o- 
thermen, and, in the vanity of their hearts, 
to look down with contempt upon their 
ſuppoſed inferiors, is prodigious, as uſu- 
al as it is. Certainly it cannot be imagin- 
ed that the richer cloaths create the noble 
heart, or the choicer meats the more ho- 
nourable blood; though with all the ſenſe- 
leſs boaſting of noble blood, it is the quails 
and woodcocks, and other dainties, that 
give it all the pre-eminence it has above 
that which is bred by coarſer diet ; with 

the adoption of gouts and ſcurvys, and 
other honourable attendant diſeaſes, into 
the bargain. 


PROSPERITY. 


IT is an infirmity which the frailty of 
man can ſeldom avoid, not to govern his 
affections in Proſperity of fortune. 

In the height of your Proſperity expect 
adverſity, but fear it not ; if it come not, 
you are the more ſweetly poſſeſſed of the 
happineſs you have, and the more ſtrong- 
ly confirmed : If it come, you are the 
more gently diſpoſed, and the more firmly 
prepared. 1 PR 
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So uſe Proſperity, that adverſity may 
not abaſe you : If in the one ſecurity ad- 
mits no fears, in the other deſpair will af- 
ford no hope: He that in Proſperity can 
foretel a danger, can in adverſity foreſee 
deliverance, 


PROVIDENCE. 
Tua great Prophet, Moſes, it is ſaid, 


was called up by a voice from Heaven to 
the top of a mountain; where in a con- 
ference with the Supreme Being, he was 
permitted to propoſe to him ſome queſtions 
concerning his adminiſtration of the uni- 
verſe. In the midit of this divine collo- 
quy, he was commanded to look down on 
the plain below. At the foot of the moun- 
| tain there iſſued out a clear ſpring of wa- 

ter, at which a ſoldier alighted from his 
horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone, 
than alittle boy came to the ſame place, 
and finding a putſe of gold which the ſol- 
dier had dropped, took it up, and went 
away with it. Immediately after this, 
came an infirm old man, weary with age 
and travelling, and having quenched his 
thirſt, fat down to reſt himſelf by the ſide 
of the ſpring. The ſoldier miſſing his 
_ purſe, returns to ſearch for it, and demands 
1t of the old man, who affirms he had not 

ſeen it, and appeals to Heaven in witneſs 


1 
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of his innocence. The ſoldier not believ- 
ing his proteſtation, kills him. Moſes fell 
on his face with a horror and amazement, 
when the divine voice thus prevented his 
expoſtulation : Be not ſurprized, Moſes, nor 
atk why the judge of the whole earth has 
ſuffered this thing to come to paſs: The 
child is the occaſion that the blood of the 
old man is ſpilt; but know, that the old 
man whom thou ſaweſt, was the murderer 
of that child's father. Addiſon's Evidences 
of the Chriſtian Religion. 


The following, from the ſame Author, is a- 
 nother remarkable Inſtance 79 the ſame 
Effect: 1 


Three perſons had entered into a con- 
ſpiracy to aſſaſſinate Timoleon as he was of- 
fering up his devotions in a certain tem- 
ple: In order to it, they took their ſeve- 
ral ſtands in the moſt convenient places 
for their purpoſe. As they were waiting 
for an opportunity to put their defign in 
execution, a ſtrenger having obſerved one 
of the conſpirators, fell upon him and flew 
him. Upon which, the other two, think- 
ing their plot had been diſcovered, threw 
_ themſelves at Timoleon's feet, and confels- 
ed the whole matter. This ſtranger, up- 
on examination, was found to have un- 
derſtood nothing of the intended aſſaſſina- 
7 ; NE ONT tion: 
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tion, but having ſeveral years before, had 
a brother killed by the conſpirator, whom 
he here put to death, and having, till 
now, ſought in vain for an opportunity of 
revenge, he chanced to meet the murderer 
in the temple, who had planted himſelf 
there for the above-mentioned purpole.. 

Plutarch cannot forbear, on this occa- 
ſion, ſpeaking with a kind of rapture on 
the ſchemes of providence, which, in this 
particular, had fo contrived it, that the 
ſtranger ſhould, for ſo great a ſpace of 
time, be debarred from doing juſtice to 
his brother; till, by the ſame blow that 
revenged the death of one innocent man, 
he preſerved the life of another.  _ 
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READING. {Vide Books, Study.) 


Ty EADING is to the mind what 
exerciſe is to the body. As by one 
health is preſerved, ſtrengthened and invi- 
gorated ; by the other virtue (which is 
the health of the mind) 1s kept alive, che- 
riſhed and confirmed. ; 
There are ſome perſons who ſeldom 


take a book in their hand, but merely to 


diſcover the faults it may, in their opini- 
on, contain ; the merit of the work is the 
leaſt of their conſideration ; they can paſs 
over many fine ſentiments, and rhetorical 
expreſſions, without the leaſt regard, but 


to whatever they think obſcure, abſurd, 


or impertinent, they are ſure to afford no 
quarter, many perfections cannot atone 
for a few imperfections with them, they 
mult have a perfect piece or none. Such 
_ perſons ought not to read at all, becauſe 


they are not fit to judge of what they do 
read. For every man of ſenſe and candour, 


= 
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who reads in order to reap the true bene- 
fit of Reading, will give merit its due, 
wherever he finds it, and be cautious how 
he condemns. For if we do not always 
2 underſtand an author, it may be becaule 
1 he ſometimes is not intelligible ; and then 
1 there is no great loſs in not underſtandin 
him. It cannot be ſaid we have miſapplied 
our time, if in many other places of his 
book he makes us acquainted with things 
that may do us any good. In this caſe we 
ſhould ſay as Horace did of a good Poem 
which had ſome faults 1 in it, 


Ui 2 Jura nitent, &c. „ 


When I meet with a great many : 
86 83 in a piece, I am not offended 
With a few faults, which might have 
*< eſcaped the author through inadverten- 
„cy, or which the impotence of human 
nature could not ſo well provide a- 
« gainſt.“ Sometimes too, what is very 
clear in a book, ſeems to us obſcure, for 
want of reading it with ſufficient atten- 
tion. There is no man, I believe, who is 
bookiſhly given, but happens now and 
then to catch himſelf at this fault. The 
only remedy is to diſtruſt ourſelves, and ta 
read the paſſage over and over again, be- 
fore we pronounce it to be obſcure, abſurd 
or impertinent. And this precaution is in 
. N : 2 more 
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a more eſpecial manner requiſite for thoſe 


have 17 ſuperior « character or poſſeſſions 


who ſet up for Cenſurers of other men's 
productions. We ſhould not read a book 
on purpoſe to find its faults, but purely to 


underſtand it. We ſhould ſee therein no 


more than what there preciſely is, nor ex- 


pect more than the author intends; re- 


membering what Mr. Pope has faid in 


his Effay on Criticiſm ; 


Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee 

- Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhal! be. 
In ev'ry work regard the writer's end, 5 
Since none can compaſs more than they intend. 
And if the means be juſt, the condu true, 
Applauſe, in ſpight | of trivial faults, is due. 


It was the ſaying of Dr. Whichcote, that 
men of holy tempers and lives, beſt under- 


ſtand holy doctrines and things. Thoſe 
who have not the femper of religion, are 
not competent Judges of the things of re- 


ligion. 

There are ſome perſons, ſays another, 
of a forward and lively temper, and who 
are fond to intermeddle with all appear- 


| ances of knowledge, will give their judg- 
ment on a book as ſoon as the title of it 


is mentioned, for they would not willingly 


ſeem ignorant of any thing that others 


know. And eſpecially if they happen to 
of 


by 11 
1 
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of this world, they fancy they have a right 
to talk freely upon every thing that ſtirs or 
appears, though they have no other pre- 
tence to this freedom. Divito is worth 
forty thouſand pounds; Politulus is a fine 
young gentleman, who ſparkles in all the 
ſhining things of dreſs and equipage; Au- 
linus is a ſmall attendant on a miniſter of 
ſtate, and is at court almoſt every day. 
Theſe three happened to meet in a viſit, 
where an excellent book of devotions lay in 
the window. What dull fluff is here ? 
aid Divito, I never read ſo much nonſenſe 
in one page in my life, nar would I give a 
Shilling for a thouſand ſuch treatiſes. Au- 
linus, though a courtier, and not uſed to 
ſpeak roughly, yet would not allow there 
was a line of good ſenſe in the book, and 
pronounced him a madman that wrote it 
in his ſecret retirement, and declared him 
a fool that publiſhed it after his death. 
Politulus had more manners than to differ 
from men of ſuch a rank and character, 
and therefore he ſneer'd at the devout ex- 
preſſions as he heard them read, and made 
the divine treatiſe a matter of ſcorn and 
ridicule ; and yet it was well known that 
neither this fine gentleman, nor the cour- 
tier, nor the man of wealth, had a grain 
of devotion in them beyond their horſes 
that waited at the door with their gilded | 
wr. ER © 
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chariots. But this is the way of the 
world: Blind men will talk of the beauty 
of colours, and of the harmony or diſpro- 
portion of figures in painting, the deaf 
will prate of diſcords in muſick, and thoſe 
who have nothing to do with religion will 
arraign the beſt treatiſe on divine ſubjects, 
though they do not underſtand the very 
language of the ſcripture, nor the com- 
mon terms or phraſes uſed in chri/tianity. 


R E A s O N. 


Rx Aso is a power of the mind, by 
which we are capable of judging of the 
nature, relation, and uſe of things; of 
the fitneſs of actions, and of the truth or 
falſhood of propoſitions, and fitneſs of 
means to ends. EC TP 
Reaſon requires to love Gop, love our- 
ſelves, and our ſcllow creatures. From 
the firſt proceeds piety ; from the ſecond _ 
wiſdom ; and the third ſocial virtues. _ 

Reaſon exalts man above all earthly be- 
ings, it is his dignity and privilege that 
Gor hath furniſhed him with abilities of 
mind to recollect, animadvert, compare, 
infer, ponder, and judge his own actions: 
Hereby he becomes not only capable of 
moral government by human laws, which 
no creature beſide him is, but alſo of 211 
85 ritua 
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ritual government by divine laws, and 
the bleſſed fruitions of Gop in glory; 
which no other ſpecies of creatures (an- 
gels only excepted) hath a ſubjective capa- 
city for. OT 

The wiſdom and goodneſs of Gop, are 
clearly diſcernible in leaving ſuch princi- 
ples of Reaſon and common notices of 
conſcience, ih men after the fall, as 
prompt them unto juſtice, chaſtity, tem- 
perance, and ſobriety, and which ſtrug- 
_ gle with them to reſtrain or recover them 
out of their immoralities, from which 
many advantages do reſult. For hereby 
Gop is acknowledged all the world over, 
men every where ſhewing by theſe things 
the work of th. law writ ten in their hearts. 
Rom. ii. 15. 

Hereby kingdoms and commonwealths 
are preſerved, this being the common bridle 
whichgeſtrains the outrageous luſts of mil- 
lions of men, which elſe would turn the 
world into confuſion; though here and 
there ſome have ſlipped the bridle, and 
run into all exceſs of riot. We juſtly ad- 
mire the providence of Gop, in bound- 
ing, and reſtraining the boiſterous ocean 
by mountains, rocks, and ſands; and as 
much 1s he to be admired in curbing the 
inſatiable luſts of man, by theſe innate 
principles of Reaſon'and conſcience. 
1 „ Ilexreby 
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conſcience in men, are fit handles to catch 
hold on, for their turning themſelves a- 


Felix trembled. Therefore may theſe re- 


_ 
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Hereby the way to fin is in ſome mea- 
ſure barred and ſhut up; and the further 
progreſs of ſinners, already entered into 
it, ſtopped and denied. For actions done 
with regret, cannot be ſuppoſed to be done 
ſo frequently and furiouſly as if they were 
done without any regret; or that the way 
to ſin was ſmoothed to them with a full 
conſent and approbation of their whole 
ſelf; for moſt ſinners find in themſelves 
what Medea did, 


| Video meliora probogue, 


. 


Deteriora ſequor. 


They both ſee and approve that which is 
better, though they follow that which is 
worſe. Toll 

In fine, theſe relicks of Reaſon and 


bout from Satan to Gop. When Paul 
reaſoned with Felix about temperance, 
righteouſneſs, and judgment to come, his 
words laid hold upon theſe handles, and 
gave him ſuch a ſhake that the text faith, 


flections be rightly and duly conſidered by 
every prophane perſon, and produce ſome 
more excellent and laſting effect upon him, 
toward the good of his immortal foul. 


R E- 
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R E C RE ATI ON. 
| {Vide Pleaſure, Reaſon.) 


RECREATION of ſome ſort is abſolutely 
neceſſary to relieve our minds and bodies 
from too conſtant attention and labour. 
Indeed the uſe of wi/dom ſtands in tem- 
pering our Recreations. There are ſome 
ſo rigid, or ſo timorous, that they avoid 
all Mverſions, and dare not but abandon 
lawful delights, for fear of offending. Theſe 
are hard futors, if not tyrants to them- 
ſelves ; whilſt they pretend to a mortified 
ſtrictneſs, are injurious to their own 11 
berty, and to the hberality of their Maker. 
Let your Recreation be manly, mode- 
rate, ſeaſonable and lawful : If your life be 
ſedentary, let it be more tending to the exer- 
ciſe of your body; if active, more to the re- 
freſhing of your mind: The uſe of Re- 
creation is to ſtrengthen your labour, and 
ſweeten your reſt. 


RELIGION. 


Ririe ten is a thing much talked of, 
but little underſtood; much pretended to, 
but very little practiſed; and the reaſon 
why it is ſo ill practiſed, is becauſe it is not 
better underſtood. Knowledge therefore 
muſt precede religion; lince it is neceſſary 
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to be wile, in order to be virtuous. It 
muſt be known to whom, and upon what 
account duty is owing, otherwiſe it never 
can be rightly paid: It muſt therefore be 
conſidered, that Gop 1s the object of all 
Religion, and that the ſoul is the ſubject 
wherein it exiſts and reſides. From the 
ſoul it muſt proceed, and to Gop it muſt 


be directed, as to that Almighty Being 


whoſe power alone could create a rational 
ſoul, and whoſe goodneſs only could move 
him to make it capable of an eternal feli- 


city : which infinite bounty of Gop has 


laid a perpetual obligation upon the ſoul 
to a conſtant love, obedience and adoration 
of him; and to an undoubting aſſurance, 

that the ſame power and goodneſs that 
created man will for ever preſerve him and 
protect him, if he perſeveres in the ſin- 
cere performance of his duty. The body 
therefore can have no other ſhare in Reli- 
gion, than by its geſtures to repreſent and 
diſcover the bent. and inclination of the 
mind; which repreſentations alſo are but 
too often falſe and treacherous, deluding 


thoſe that behold them, into the opinion 
of a ſaint, but truly diſcovering a notori- 


ous hypocrite to Gop, who ſees how di- 


{tant his intentions are from his pretences. 


People are as much deceived themſelves as 
they deceive others, who think to uſe Re- 
| „„ a © ligion 
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ligion as they do their beſt cloaths, only 
wear it to church on a Sunday, to appear 
fine, and make a ſhew, and with them, 
as ſoon as they come home again, lay it 
aſide carefully, for fear of wearing it out; 
for that Religion is good for nothing, that 
is made of ſo ſlight a ſtuff, as will not en- 
dure wearing, which ought to be as con- 
ſtant a covering to the ſoul, as the ſkin is 
to the body, not to be divided from it, di- 
viſion being the ruin of both. Nor muſt 
it be thought that Religion conſiſts only in 
the bending of the knees, which is a fit- 
ting poſture of humility, but in the fer- 
vent and humble adoration of the foul ; 
nor in the lifting up of the hands and 
eyes, but in the warmth of the affection. 
Outward geſtures and decent behaviour are 
things very fit and reaſonable, being all 
that the body can pay; but it is inward 
{incerity alone that can render them both 
acceptable. Much leſs does Religion con- 
fiſt in diſmal looks and ſour faces, which 
only ſhews that it is very unpalatable to 
| thoſe that make them; and it ſeems to 
me as if they were {ſwallowing of ſome- 
thing that went grievoully againſt theirſto- 
machs. Tis likewiſe to be conſidered, 
that the frequency and fervency of prayer 
gives it acceptance, not the length of it; 
that one prayer rightly addreſſed to Gop 
e from 
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from a well -diſpoſed mind, is more effi. 
cacious than ten ſermons careleſly heard, 
and more careleſly practiſed. But hearing 
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being much an eaſier duty than praying, 


becauſe it can often change into ſleeping, 


is therefore ſo much preferred to it by a 
great _ people : But if, in the end, 
their profound ignorance will not excuſe 
them, I am ſure their ſtupid obſtinacy 
never will. But there are ſo many virtues, 


required, in order to praying rightly, that 


people think, perhaps, that it would take 
up too much time and pains to acquire 


them: And they are much in the right, 


if they think their prayers will be inſigni- 
ficant without them, and that an ill man 
can never pray well, and to purpoſe ; for 


the ſtream will always partake of the foun- 
tain : And, if the mind which is the foun- 


tain of all our addreſſes to Gop, be vici- 
ous and impure, the prayers which pro- 
ceed from it, muſt needs be ſullied with 
the ſame pollutions. But, on the contra- 
ry, if the mind be once made virtuous, all 


that proceeds from it will be pleaſing and 


accepted. And as to dejected looks, and a 
ſorrowful countenance, they are no wiſe 


graceful in Religion ; which is ſo far from 


being a melancholy thing, that it can 


never appear diſpleaſing, or tirefome to a 
mind where wiſdo m and virtue do not firſt 


ſeem 
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ſeem troubleſome; for wiſdom inſtructing 
the ſoul to act reaſonably, inſtructs it like- 
wiſe to ſerve and obey Gop readjly and 
chearfully ; for that which appears reaſo- 
nable to a wiſe man, will always appear 
delightful ; and Religion is that very ſame 
reaſon and wiſdom, whoſe ways are ways 
of pleaſantneſs and all whoſe paths are peace. 
Howe. 


On piety, humanity«s built; 
And on humanity, much happineſs ; 
And yet till more on piety itſelf. 
A ſoul in commerce with her Gop, is Heaven; 
Feels not the tumults and the ſhocks of life; 
'The whirls of paſſions, and the ſtrokes of heart : 
A Deity believ'd, is joy begun; 
A Deity ador'd, is joy advanc'd ; 
A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 
Fach hranch of piety, delight inſpires ; 

Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next, 
O'er death's dark gulph, and all its horror hides. 
Praiſe, the ſweet exhalation of our joy, 
That joy exalts, and makes it ſweeter ſtill. 

Pray'r ardent, opens Heav'n, lets down a ſtream, 
Of glory on the conſecrated hour 
Of man, in audience with the Deity, _ 

Who worſhips the great God, that inſtant joins 

The firſt in Heav'n, and ſets his foot on Hell. 
YounG's Night Thoughts. | 


It is the work and buſineſs of Religion 
and of our lives to reconcile the temper of 
5 e 
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our ſpirits to the rule of righteouſneſs, and 
to incorporate the principles of our Re- 
ligion, into the complexion of our minds. 


Dr. Whichcote's Aphor. 


This is to be done, 1. By ſearching into 
the nature of things, and the reaſon of our 
duty; that our judgment may be ſuch, as 
to approve the laws of our Religion. 2. By 
prattifing according to our right apprehen- 
ſions of things, till it become eaſy and de- 
lightful to us. 3. By perſiſing in this 
courſe all our days; ever deſigning and 
meaning righteouſneſs ; and ever retract- 
ing and correcting what 1s unrighteous. 


Ibid. 


In the ſearch after Gop, and contem- 
plation of him, our w:/dom doth conſiſt ; 
in our worſhip of Gop, and our obedi- 
ence to him, our Religion doth conſiſt ; in 


both of them our happineſs doth conſiſt. 
N Wia. 

We are happy in the ſame way Gop is 
happy; or we are miſerable. in the ſame 
way the Devil is miſerable. As evil makes 


miſerable, ſo goodneſs makes happy. Ibid. 
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[\The late Lord Chief Fuſtice Hale thus ſums 
up Religion 


He that fears the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, and waits humbly before him, that 
thankfully lays hold of the meſſage of re- 
demption by Jss8Us CHRIST, and ſtrives 
to expreſs his thankfulneſs by the ſincerity 
of his obedience, that is ſorry with all 
his ſoul when he comes ſhort of his duty, 
that walks watchfully in the denial of 
himſelf, and does not yield to any luſt or 
known ſin. He that if he falls in the 
leaſt meaſure, is reſtleſs 'till He has made 
his peace by true repentance, that 1s true 
in his promiſes, juſt in his dealings, cha- 
ritable to the poor, ſincere in his devoti- 
on, that will not deliberately diſhonour 
Gop, although with the greateſt ſecurity 
from temporal puniſhment, that hath his 
hopes and his converfation in heaven, that 
| dares not do any thing unjuſtly, although, 
never ſo much to his advantage, and all 

this becauſe he firmly believes in him that 
is inviſible, and fears him becauſe he loves 
him, fears Him as well for his goodneſs as 
his greatneſs, ſuch a man, whether he be 
an Epiſcoparian, or Preſbyterian, or Inde- 
pendant, or Baptiſt, whether he wears a 
ſurplice or wears none; whether he 
bears organs or hears none, whether he 
, kneels 
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kneels at the communion, or for conſeci- 
ence ſake ſtands or fits, he hath the life of 
Religion in him, and that life acts in him 
and will conform his foul to the image of 
his Savio, and go along with him to 
eternity, notwithſtanding his practice, or 
non-practice of things indifferent. 

On the other ſide, if a man fears not the 
eternal Gop, commits fin with preſump- 
tion, can drink to exceſs, lye, {wear vain- 


ly and falfly, live looſly, break his pro- 


miſes, ſuch a man, although he cry down 


Biſhops, or cry down Preſbytery, although 
he be rebaptized every day, or declaim a- 
gainſt it as hereſy, although he faſt all the 
lent, or feaſt out of pretence of avoiding 
_ ſuperſtition, yet notwithſtanding theſe and 
a thouſand more external conformities, or 
zealous oppoſitions of them, he wants the 
life of Religion. S's 

1f the righteous ſcarcely be ſaved, 
where ſhall the ungodly and the inner ap- 
pear. 1 Pet. iv. 18. 

Therefore if any man be in Chriſt he is a 


new creature. 2 Cor. v. 17. 


Religion doth poſſeſs and affect the 


whole man: In the underſtanding, it 1s 
knowledge; in the life, it is obedience ; 


in the affections, it is delight in Gop; in 


our carriage and behaviour, it is modeſty, 
calmneſs, gentleneſs, quietneſs, candour, 
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RELIGION, 35 5 
ingenuity ; in our dealings it is upright- 
neſs, integrity, correſpondence with the 


rule of righteouſneſs: Religion makes 
men virtuous i in all inſtances. 


Dr. N. hichcote. 
Were men fonlible of the happineſs that 


reſults from true Religion, the voluptuous 
man would there ſeek his pleaſure, the 
eovetous man his wealth, and the ambi- 
tious man his glory. 

The times under Dzoclefan were © Pagan ; 


under Conſtantine, Arian ; under Julian, 


Apoſtate ; ; and under Jovian, Chriſtian 
again; and all theſe within the ſpace of 
ſeventy years, the age of one man. What 
ſhifting and ſhuffling was there among the 
men of that generation! The changes of 
weather ſhew the ſoundneſs of men's 49- 
dies; the changes of times, the unſoundneſs 
of their e ,t! 

According to La#antius, the learned 
diſciple of Arnobinus, and the ſkilful maſ- 
ter of Criſpus, the fon of Conſtantine, a 
man that would come to the truth ( Re- 
{17191 ) ought always to join piety and wiſ- 
dom together. If we believe him, men 
generally deceive themſelves, either in em- 
| bracing Religion without conſulting wiſ- 


dom, or in giving themſelves up entirely 
to wiſdom, without thinking « of Religion; 
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though one without the other cannot be 
true or uſeſul. 

It is an argument of the excellency of 
the Chriſtian Religion, that even wicked 
men themſelves covet the name and pro- 
feſſion of it, though they only cloak and 
cover their evils under it. It muſt be 
confeſſed a great abuſe of fo excellent a 
thing as Religion is: But yet, if it had 
not an awful reverence paid it by the con- 
{ciences of all men, it would never be a- 
buſed to this purpoſe by hypoecrites as it 
© HR 
os It is a vile and groundleſs ſlander upon 

Religion, to ſay, or inſinuate, that it de- 

prives men of the comfort and joy of life. 
But the Devil, in deſign to diſcourage men 
from the ways of Gop, puts a frightful 
maſk upon the beautiful face of Religion; 
pretending there is no pleaſure or joy to 
be expected therein; but this is abundant- 
ly confuted in the text, Rev. iii. 20. Iwill 
come into him and ſup with him. Solomon 
tells us, a feaft is made for laughter ; and 
ſurely the religious man that feaſts with 

CuRISr, has high reaſon to be joy7ul. Re- 

ligion, indeed denies us all Snfu/ pleaſures, 

but abounds with all ſpiritual pleaſures. 

The irreligious rejoice in things of ſmall | 

value, and their joy will ſoon be ended; 

they ate haitening to that place, where 
__ „ they 


en,. 
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they will find that to be verified of the 
ways of in, which they now falſly impute 
to the ways of ho/meſs; they will then re- 
joice no more. But the religious ſhall find 


that ſcripture atteſted by their daily ex- 


erience, Believing we rejorce with joy 1d. 


ſpeakable and full of glory. 1. Pet. i. 8. 


Poſſeſs Religion only to honour Gop, 


to do good to men, to ſanctify and fave thy 
own ſoul ; but by no means make it ſub- 
ſervient to baſe ends. | 


'REPENTANCE. 


TRUE Repentance, is that ſaving grace 


wrought in the ſoul by the ſpirit of Gop, 


whereby a finner is made to ſee and be 


ſenſible of his fin, is grieved and humbled 


before Gop on account of it, not ſo much 
for the puniſhment to which fin has made 


him liable, as, that thereby Gop is diſho- 


noured and oftended, his laws violated, and 


his own ſoul polluted and defiled ; and this 
grief ariſes from love to Gop, and is ac- 
companied with an hatred of fin, a fixed 


reſolution to forſake it, and expectation of 
favour and forgiveneſs through the merits 


of CHRIsT. This is Evangelical Repen- 


france. Matt. wi. ver. 2, 8. Ads iii. 19. 
2 Cor. vii. 1. = Craden. . 
The author of the hole Duty of Man, 
thus defines Repentance : It is a turning 
„ from 
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from fin to Gor, the caſting off all our: 
former evils, and inſtead thereof practiſing 
all thoſe Chriſtian duties which Gop re- 
quires of us: And this is ſo neceſſary a 
duty, that without it we certainly periſh: 
We have Cnr1sT's word for it, Lute xiii. 
5. Except ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe 
periſh. 

| Repentance is the reproof of a man's 
conſcience for the neglect of ſome advan- 
tage, wherefore whatever is morally good 
is profitable, and ought to be the concern 
of a man of probity ; but no good man 
was ever inwardly troubled for the omiſ- 
ſion of any pleaſure, or the diſappointing 
of his ſenſe. 

The firſt happineſs of a man, ſays St. 
Chryſoftom, is not to fin at all; the ſecond 
is, to be ſenſible and ſorry for his fin. 

The inſenſibility of a 3 (he adds) 
the want of regret and penitence, after 
having ſinned, provokes Gop more than 
the fin itſelf, Cs 

Theſe two thoughts imply very much, 
and delerve a great dea] of reflection a8 
well as this. 

When Gop 1s angry with us, it is not 
through a principle of hatred that he 
ſhews his anger, it is to draw us to him, 

even in the time of his anger. To” 

St. Maximus ſays, that Peter melts in- 
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to tears after his ſin, without ſpeaking one 
word for pardon. I find that he wept, 
adds this father, but I do not find that 
he ſaid any thing; I read of his tears, but 
not of his prayers: Peter had reaſon to 
ſhed tears, and ſay nothing; for what we 
weep for, we do not generally go to ex- 
cuſe; and that which cannot be juſtified 
by words, may be waſhed out with tears. 
Tears, purſues St. Maximus, wath away 
fin which we are aſhamed to confeſs with 


the mouth: They ſpare modeſty, and pro- 
cure ſalvation at the ſame time : They aſk 
without bluſhing, and obtain all they alk 


for. Tears, I ſay, are ſilent 5 or rather, 

properly ſpeaking, they do not atk pardon, 
but they deſerve it ; they do not plead the 
cauſe of ſinners, but they procure their 
pardon. The prayer of tears is more uſe- 
ful and powerful than words; becauſe that 
words in prayer may deceive, but tears 
ſeldom do: In ſpeaking we ſometimes do 


not ſay all we think, nor all that affect 


us: In weeping we exprels all the mind, 
and all the heart: And therefore St. Pe- 
fer no more makes ule of words, by which 


he deceived, he finned, he loſt his fidelity; | 


for fear that in confeſſing Feſus Chriſt, he 
ſhould not be believed by the ſame way 
that he made uſe of to deny him. I find 


yet another reaſon why St. Peter did not 
| LS ſpeak; 
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260 REPENTANCE. 
ſpeak ; he was afraid that if he aſked par- 


don ſo ſoon for his crime, his requeſt would 
look impudent, which might rather more 
offend his maſter than appeaſe him. 

Thus we ſee how ſtrong a teſtimony of 
Repentance our tears are held. 

Salvian gives the following ingenious 
deſcription of thoſe repenting ſinners, who, 


far from converfion, are always relapſing 
into ſin. 


They act every thing in ſuch a manner, 
that one may ſay, they do not ſo much 
repent of their ſins, as they afterwards do 
of that repentance. They ſeem by their 
behaviour, not to be ſo ſorry for their 
ill life, as they that have promiſed to live 
a good one. 

How terrible js conviction and guilt 
when they come too late for Repentance. 

To pray'r, repentance, and obedience due, 
(Though but endeavour'd with ſincere intent) 
Mine ear ſhall not be flow, mine eye not ſhut. 
And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire Conſcience, whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well us'd they ſhall attain, 

And to the end perſiſting, ſafe arrive. 

This my long ſufferance, and my day of grace, 

They who negle© and ſcorn ſhall never taſte ; 

But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more; 

That they may ſtumble on, and deeper ns 

And none but ſuch from merey I exclude. 

M IL TON. 


RESIG- 
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RESIGNATION. 


J will take the cup af ſalvation, and call 
upon the name of the Lord. That cup is 
indeed a bitter one, but yet my SAVIOUR | 
drank it, and drank to me in it too, from 
the bloody croſs. That cup is the fatal 
cup of death, which CHRIST and all his 
friends did, 490 all men muſt, drink, by 
an inevitable neceſſity. Why ſhould I 
alone refuſe it? Whoſoever hath begun 
to live, ought to end, that he may begin 
that life which ſhall never end. Good 
and evil, life and death, poverty and 
riches, come all from the Lok PD: 
Therefore what would'ſt thou have, vain 
fear ? Thou hurtful grief, what doſt thou 
call back? The cup my FAT HER has 
given, and CHRIST has prepared for me, 
would'ſt thou nof have me drink it? Am 
not I mortal, and do I wonder that I muſt 
die ? 

Alexander, King of als being ſick, 
ſome too ſuſpicious friends of his accuſed 
his phyſician Philip to him, of intending 
to poiſon him: Whom the King thus re- 
ceives bringing the potion : He takes the 
draught into one hand, and with the other 
gives him his friends letter to read : And 
while he lifted the potion to his mouth, 
he and * his es fixed on Phi- 


Lo 8 
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lip's face, narrowly obſerving if he could 
perceive any tokens of guilt to appear. But 
perceiving nothing but ſigns of an inno- 
cent conſcience, he drank up the draught 
boldly. And fo I'll do. The cup which 
my JEsvs, my PHYSICIAN, and my Sa- 
VIOUR, ſhall preſcribe me, to cauſe me to 
reſt, and hath given me to drink, I will 
drink; F will not take my eyes off this 
phyſician of mine while I drink it. I will 
look ſteadfaſtly in the face of my crucified 
SAVIOUR, in whom I may read characters 
of endeared affection and conſtant love to 
me: I-will drink it off without fear, for 
it is ſo much the more healthful, by how 
much the more compounded with love. 


Drexelius de Morte. 
1. 
Long have I view'd, long have I thought, 
And held with trembling hand this bitter draught, 
*T'was now juſt to my lips apply'd, 
Nature ſhrank in, and all my courage dy'd : 
But now reſolv'd and firm i'll be, | 
Since, Logo, 'tis mingled, and reach'd out by thee. 
e Es 
I'll truſt my great Phyſician's ſkill, 
I know. what he preſcribes can ne'er be ill; 
To each, diſeaſe he knows what's fit, 
1 own him wiſe, and good, and do ſubmit : 
I'll now no longer prieve or pine, | 
Since tis thy pleaſure, Lox», it ſhall be mine. 
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III. 
Thy med'cine puts me to great ſmart, 
Thou'ſt wounded me in my moſt tender part, 
But 'tis with a deſign to cure, 
I muſt and will thy ſovereign touch endure. 
All that I priz'd below is gone, 
But yet 1 ſtill will pray, Thy wil be done. 
IV. 
Since *tis thy ſentence I ſhould part 
With the moſt precious treaſure of my heart, 
I freely that and more reſign, 
My heart itſelf, as its delight is thine ; 
My little all, I give to thee, 
Thou gav'ſt a greater gift, % Sox to me. 


V. 
He left true bliſs and joys above, 
Himſelf he emptied of all good but love; 
For me he freely did forſake 
More good than he from me did take : 
A mortal life for a divine 
He took, and did at laſt &en that reſign. 
VI. 
Take all, great Gop, I will not grieve, 
But ſtill will wiſh, that I had ſtill to give. 
I hear thy voice, thou bid'ſt me quit 


My paradiſe ; I bleſs and do ſubmit, 


I will not murmur at thy word, 
Nor beg thy angel to ſheath up his ſword. 
- NOKRtS. 
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PHoc1oN being ſentenced to die by the 
Athenians, from whom he had Rs Frogs 
the beſt of treatment, when he received 
his deadly potion, one of his friends aſk - 
ed him, If he chuſed to ſpeak with his 
ſon, who was there preſent? Ves, b 
te all means,” replies he: T hen addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the youth, he ſays, © Son, 
I command and conjure thee, to forget 
the ill treatment thy father meets with 
« from the Athenians.” 

The diſtant hope, that their death will 
be avenged, is generally the chief conſola- 
tion of ſuch as ſuffer in this manner; but 
it was his laſt deſire, that his ſon ſhould 
entertain no thoughts of revenging his fa- 
ther's unjuſt ſufferings, but to retain the 
piety due to his country, and drop all 
thoughts of his father's treatment. 


The following extract, from Dr. Ston- 
| houſe's ſupplement, at the end of the 8th 
Edition of his Advice to a Patient, ſets 
the duty of loving our enemies, and the 


uſe and abuſe of anger in the cleareſt 
| light : 


One of the moſt luftrious, but at 


the ſame time one of the moſt difficult of : 


the chriſtian duties, i is, 5 To love our very 
enemies,” 
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enemies,” and to pray for the welfare and a- 
mendment of them ** who deſpitefully uſe 
and perſecute us. As therefore love and 
charity towards all ſuch is ſo repeatedly and 
ſtrongly injoined us by our LoRD, we are 
under an indiſpenſible obligation to com- 
ply with it, and if we duly obſerve this 
precept we ſhall ſoon find the beneficial 


effects of it. But let none imagine that 


this injunction is meant to produce inſen- 


ſibility. Our Creator has endued the hu- 


man mind with a ſenſe of reſentment, as 
the neceſſary means of ſelf-preſervation. 
This limits the 2% of anger; any further 


extenſion is the abuſe of it.“ Be ye an- 


«« gry and fin not.” Violent wrath, with 
its uſual attendant malice, is a molt dan- 
gerous ſpiritual malady ; the peculiar re- 
medy for which is fervent prayer, and 
happily in the power of every one. This 
is equally ſalutary with regard to him who 
gives, and him who receives provocation. 
The injurer of his neighbour and the ſelf- 
avenger ſhould alike be confidered as ſpi- 


ritually diſeaſed, and both are conſequent- 


ly objects of compaſſion rather than of ha- 
tred. Prayer for our enemy is the means 
to obtain the grace of Gop for his con- 
verſion, and at the ſame time to preſerve 


our own breaſts ſerene, and out of danger 
of any infection from any intercourſe with 


him, 
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him. It is not only a neceſſary act of obe- 
dience to our bleſſed SAviouR's expreſs 
command, but 'tis the ſtrongeſt proof that 
we are not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good. 
It was the ſaying of a Royal author, in 
his afflictions, © I defire always more to 
remember I am a Chriſtian, than a King.” 
For what the Majeſty of one might juſtly 
abhor, the charity of the other is willing q 
to bear; what the height of a King E 
tempteth to revenge, the humility of a 3 
Chriſtian teacheth to forgive: Keeping 
in compaſs all thoſe impotent paſſions, 
whoſe exceſs injures a man, more than 
his greateſt enemies can; for theſe give 
their malice a full impreſſion on our 
ſouls, which otherwiſe cannot reach very 
far nor do us much hurt. 
The beſt way of Revenge is not to imi- 
itate the injury. „ 1 
He that has revenge in his power, and 
does not uſe it, is the greater man. 


Cruel Revenge, which ſtill we find 

The weakeſt frailty of the feeble mind: 
Degenerous paſſion, and for man too baſe, 
It ſeats its empire in the ſavage race. 1 


Unauthorized reparations, where the inju- 
ry is either overlooked by law, or the injur- 
ed has no public warrant for reprizals, are 


by 
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by no means defenſible or convenient. For 
in the firſt place, private revenge would be 
very dangerous to ſociety. Were eve 
man his own magiſtrate, and truſted with 
the power of puniſhing, there would be 
ſtrange confuſion in a ſhort time, and 
the world would be ruined by doing ju/- 
_ tice: If ignorance and ill nature might 

condemn and execute at diſcretion ; if 
ſpleen and pride might play without con- 
troul, and reſentment make a fally upon 
every pretence, the four winds might bet - 
ter be looſe upon us, than all the paſſions 
at ſuch a liberty. 

Among other inconveniencies, that 
would attend private revenge, it would 
be often unſeaſonubly managed: Was every 
one to be permitted to carve out his own 
ſatisfaction, people would be apt to pur- 
ſue the injury too cloſe, and ſtrike imme- 
diately upon receiving the blow : They 
would often do themſelves right at the 
firſt ſmart of an affront, when the provo- 
cation Was freſh, and the anguiſh moſt 
ſtinging. 

Now heat and impatience are very ill 
directors: When the mind is clouded with 
paſſions, it is odds but a man miſſes his 
way : When violence hurries on too faſt, 
and caution does not keep pace with re- 
venge, people. generally do themſelves 

more 
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more harm than the enemy. Paſſing tod 
eagerly upon a provocation, loſes the guard 
and lays open the body: Calmnels, leiſure, 
and deliberation do the buſineſs much bet- 
ter : To wait the opportunity, and attack 
with order and conduct, is the way to 
ſtrike ſafe, and to ſtrike ſure too, if we 
pleaſe. ET 
Therefore let us arm ourſelves with 
thinking, and keep reaſon upon the guard. 
Thus the mind will be too hard for a blow, 
and either fence, or not feel. Thus we 
ſhall diſappoint the pleaſures of malice 
and ill- nature: This is the way to break 
the force of an affront, and make the in- 
jury fall upon us like hail upon tiles, rat- 
tile without miſchief, and tumble into the 
dirt. In fine, let us always look out for the 
| beſt conſtruction, with every body well, 
pity ignorance, deſpiſe ill uſage, and pray 
for reformation. 


REFLECTION. /7ide Compaſſion, 
Oppreſſion, Slander.) 


To be addicted to reflect upon the con- 
duct or characters of others is the ſtrong- 
eſt indication of a bad diſpoſition, and to 
be prone to cenſure the unfortunate, is an 
inconteſtible proof of a wicked heart. 
What the Rev. Mr. Seward, Canon of 
Lichfield, obſerves in his ſermon preached 


upon 
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upon the melancholy occaſion of the earth- 
quakes at Liſbon, 1755, may with equal 
propriety be applied to individuals. If we 
« ſhoot out our arrows, even bitter words, 
if we wound them with cenſure who are 
« before wounded with /orrow, we act the 
«« part not of Chriſtians, nay not of men, 
«« but of devile, whoſe delight is to be the 
0 accuſers and tormentors of their bre- 
z thren.” 


RICH ES. 


AGESILAUS that great King of the Lace- 
demonians, uſed to admoniſh his friends a- 
gainſt the immoderate deſire of Riches, 
10 common to moſt people, telling them, 
They ſhould not ſtudy ſo much the 


«© means to enrich themſelves in mone 


as in virtue and fortitude ; becauſe, ſaid 


« he, they purchaſe money to little pur- 


„ poſe, who are void of the real endow- 
„ ments of the mind.” 


St. Chryſologue has this apoſtrophe to 
the wicked rich man in the flames : 

Alas! the fine linen doth not hinder 
8 the flame; the purple doth not keep 
off the fire of hell; theſe fine and dear 


veſtments are of no further uſe: You, 


who before defied the heat of the ſeaſon, 


with fine and tranſparent cloaths, which 


f thew'd your body in covering it, now 
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quite naked, burn in flames, whichnothing 
can abide, which will never be extinguiſh- 


ed. You deſire a little refreſhment ; where 
are thoſe exquiſite liquors that you had in 
abundance ? Where are thoſe wines of ſe- 


veral years old, which age had made ſo 


mellow and good? Theſe are all loſt to 
you, and you now have only to give an ac- 
count for all the ill uſe of them: You that 
aſk now but for one drop of water to cool 


your tongue, would not have been fo 


thirſty as you are, if you had only given 
one drop of water to the poor man. 


And the ſame father makes this excel- 
lent obſervation between the death of poor 
Lazarus, and that of the wicked rich man. 


What revolution, what change is this? 
ſays he. The angels carry the poor man 


to Heaven; Hell ſwallows up the rich. 
The happy death of the poor man extin- 
guiſhes all the delights, and all the glory 


of the life of the rich ; tarniſhes all the 
ſplendor, and all the pomp of his fu- 


neral. Why do we let ourſelves be daz- 


zled by appearances? Why do funeral 
pompe impoſe upon us ? At the funeral of 

a ric 

and flaves, all in mourning, with faces 


man, a numerous crowd of fervants 


fallen with grief, and eyes bathed in tears, 


go before the body. An innumerable mul- 
titude of angels carry the poor man in 
triumph, with melodious concerts and 


ſongs of joy. „ noel 
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Upon the preparations that are general- 
ly made for a great feaſt, St. Ambroſe plea- 
ſantly ſays: If I may ſay fo, this is not 
preparing an entertainment, it is making 
a battle, a maſſacre, there is ſo much blood 
ſhed on all ſides. z 

The ſame father, in another place, ſe- 
riouſly declaims againſt the luxurious table 
of the rich. How many perſons lives does 
it colt to pleaſe your taſte? Your vicious 
appetites, your intemperances are fatal to 
men. One man was drowned in the ſea 
in ſeeking after a fiſh, or oyſters for your 
table; another has killed himſelf in the 
cold, in hunting for you in the heart of 
winter. It was a rich man who cauſed the 
head of John Baptiſt to be brought upon 
his table ; and found out no other way to 
reward a dancer, but killing a holy poor 
Sir William Temple, in his eſſay of health 
and long life, after many other obſervati- 
_ to the ſame effect, thus expreſſes him- 

ſelf : 
1 have heard, and very credibly, of 
many in my lite above a hundred years 
old, brought as witneſſes upon trials of ti- 
tles, and bounds of land: but have ob- 
ſerved moſt of them to have been of Der- 
 byſhire, Staffordſhire, or Yorkſhire, and none 
above the rank of common farmers. The 
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oldeſt I ever knew of perſons of quality, 


or indeed any gentlemen at home or abroad, 

was fourſcore and twelve: This, added to 
all the former obſervations, either of long- 
lived races, or perſons in any age or coun- 


try, makes it eaſy to conclude, that health 


and long-lite are uſually bleſſings of the 
poor, not of the rich, and the fruits of 
temperance rather than of /uxury and exceſs. 
And indeed if a rich man does not in many 
reſpects live like a poor man, he will certain- 
ly be the worſe for his Riches : If he does 


not uſe exerciſe, which is but voluntary 


labour, if he does not reſtrain appetite by 


choice, as the other does by neceſſity. If 
he does not practice ſometimes even ab- 
ſtinence and faſting, which is the laſt ex- 
treme of want and poverty : If his cares 
and his troubles increaſe with his Riches, 
or his paſſions with his pleaſures ; he will 
certainly impair in health whilſt he im- 
proves his fortunes and loſe more. than he 
gains by the bargain : ſince health is the 
beſt of all human poſſeſſions, and without 
which, the reſt are not reliſhed or kindly 
enjoyed. 

If we conſider (ſays one) the miſchiefs 


that accompany great fortunes, and the 


benefits they deprive us of, we ſhould ſoon 


find, they are the root of all evil. Thence 


come frauds, wars, perjuries, treaſons, diſ- 


cord, ambition, piracies, public tumults, 


domeſtic 
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domeſtic treacherics, corruptions in the 
ſeat of judgment. 
Look but the poor and the rich man in 
the face, and compare their countenances, 
and you ſhall ſee that the one, in the ſour- 
neſs of his looks, betrays the anxiety and 


ſolicitude of his thoughts: The other's 


brow is clear and open, in teſtimony of an 
honeſt and chearful mind. The rich man's 
happineſs is but from the teeth outwards, 
a counterfeit ſatisfaction, with a worm in 
his heart; when the poor man, without 


any mixture of trouble, enjoys a continu- 


al repoſe, The one, betwixt the defire of 
getting, and the fear of loſing, is expoſed 
to all the aſlaults of fortune; (for the more 
he has the more he covets the other is rich 
even in his poverty. His wiſhes are ſquar- 
ed to his neceſlities: He fears nothing, for 


he hath nothing to loſe that he cares for. 


He ſpends the day merrily, and fleeps 
ſoundly at night ; whereas the other, on 
the contrary, 1s never at eafe, and the 
leſs ſenſe he has of his condition, the 


greater is his danger, 


Man's rich with little, were his judgment true, 
Nature 1s frugal, and her wants are few ; 
Thoſe few wants anſwer'd, bring ſincere delights, 
But fools create themſelves new appetites. 
| Fancy and pride, ſeek things at vaſt expence, 
Which reliſh not to r29/ex nor to en LT 
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When /arfeit, or unthanifulneſs deſtroys, 

In nature's narrow ſphere, our ſolid joys, 

In fancy's airy land of noiſe and ſhow, 

Where nought but dreams, no real pleaſures grow, 
Like cats in air-pumps, to ſubſiſt we ſtrive, 


On joys too thin to keep the ſoul alive. 
YouNs. 


O!] the emptineſs and impoſture of all 
that we account delicate and glorious in 
this world! to ſee a man wrapped up in 
gold and embroidery, with a long reti- 
nue at his heels, and in a ſplendid equi- 
page; how wonderfully are we taken with 
the fight? And yet, alas! all this is but a 
meer pomp, and oſtentation of vanities, 
that leave us in the very moment that they 
pleaſe : And it is not from the ſchools of 
the philoſophers, nor from the croſs of 
CuRIST, nor from the eternal wiſdom a- 
lone, that I draw this obſervation, but 
from the world itſelf, and thoſe that have 
moſt courted and adored it. What ſatis- 
faction had Hamam in all his wealth, pow- 
er and dignity! No, no, ſays he, (in a full 
audience) [ reckon all this as nothing, ſo long 
as I ſee Mordecai /itting at the King's gate. 
What a mockery, what a blindneſs is this! 
I have often read and heard, indeed, that 
the pleaſures of the fleſh, and of this world, 
are as nothing, compared with thoſe of 
virtue and eternity; but to pronounce 

them to be as nothing, in reſpect even of 
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nothing itſelf, this goes a great deal fur- 
ther; ſo that in effect, in the contempt of 
nothing, we do nothing. But that we 
may not want matter, to work upon, let 
us condemn and repreſs our luſts, that we 
may be better acquainted with poverty, and 
learn to meaſure the true value of things 
on earth by the uſe of them. Now The 
way to bring ourſelves with eaſe to a con- 
tempt of the world, is to think daily of leav- 
1 | 
1 therefore let us ſet earneſtly a- 
bout laying up treaſures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor ruſt doth corrupt, nor 
thieves break in and ſteal ; let us not reſt till 
we have found our intereſt in our bleſſed 
Redeemer, in poſſeſſing whom, we ſhall 
poſſeſs all things; for, take all the faith 
of Abraham, all the meekneſs of Moſes, 
all the patience of Fob, all the wiſdom of 
Solomon, all the zeal of David, all the in- 
duſtry of Paul, and all the tender-heart- 
edneſs of Yeſiah, add to this, all the grace 
that is poured (though in leſſer meaſure) 
into all the elect veſſels in the world; yet 
ſtill it is far ſhort of that which remains 
in CHRIST, He is anointed with the oil of 
A gladneſs above his fellows. And in all things 
| 7 he hath, and mult ever have, the pre-emi- 
BY nence; ſo that as the heathens ſaid of 
moral virtue, we may much more ſay of 
_ CuRIsT, that were he to be ſeen with mor- 
__— 5 ; Bb4 | cal 
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tal eyes, he would compel love and ad- 


miration from all men; for he is altogether 
lovely, Cant. v. 16. Therefore let us 
think no other Riches worth our purſuit 
but labour to be rich in grace that we 


may be high in glory. 
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H E ſtreams of Religion run deeper 
or ſhallo wer as the banks of the Sab- 
bath are kept up or neglected. 
The late Sir Matthew Hale, who made 
it his cuſtom for many years, every Lord's 
day in the afternoon, after evening ſermon 
(between that and ſupper-time) to employ 
his thoughts upon ſeveral ſubjects of di- 
vine contemplations, and to put them into 
writing, has the following remarks, in his 
directions to his children for keeping the 
Lord's Day : That he by long and ſound 
experience found, that the due obſervance 
of this day, and of the duties of it, had 
been of fingular comfort and advantage to 
him, and ever had joined to it a bleſſing 
upon the reſt of his time; and that the 
week ſo begun, was bleſſed and proſpe- 
rous to him; and, on the other hand, that 
when he had been negligent of ſuch du- 
ties, the reſt of the week had been unſuc- 
celstul and unhappy tohis own ſecular em 
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ployments; ſo that he could eaſily make an 


eſtimate of his ſucceſs in his own ſecular 


employments the week following, by the 


manner of his paſſing the ſabbath-day; and 


that he did not write this lightly or incon- 
| fiderately, but upon a long and found ex- 


perience ; and he then concludes his direc- 
tions with the following exhoration: _ 

Perform all this chearfully, uprightly, and 
honeſtly ; and count it not a burthen to 
you; for aſſure yourſelves you ſhall find a 
bleſſing in ſo doing: And remember it is 
your father that tells you fo, and that loves 


you, and will not deceive you, and (which 


is more than that) remember that the 
eternal Gop hath promiſed, 1/a. lviii. 
13, 14. 1f thou turn thy foot from the Sal- 
bath, from doing thy pleaſure on my holy 
day, and call the Sabbath a delight ; the 


| holy of the Lord, honourable ; and ſhalt ho- 


nour him not doing thy own ways, nor find- 
ing thine own pleaſure, nor ſpeaking thine 


own words ; then ſhalt thou delight thyſelf 


in the Lord, and I will cauſe thee to ride 
upon the high places of the earth, and feed 
thee upon the heritage of Jacob thy father; 


for the mauth of the Lord hath ſpoken it. 


Hale's Contemplations. 
8 EC RE s v. 
SECRESY is the cement of friendſhip. 


When Uly/es departed to repair to the 


ſiege 
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fiege of Troy, in his charge to his friends 


in reſpect to their care of Telemachus, who 
was then in his infancy, he among other 
things thus intreats them, ** above all for- 
« pet not to render him juſt, benefi- 
« cent, ſincere, and faithful in keeping a 
« ſecret. 
And it is afterwards made a part in the 
character of Telemachus, that he knew how 
to keep a fecret without telling any un- 
truth; and yet could lay aſide that cloſe _ 
myſterious air, which is ſo common to 
people that are reſerved : He did not feem 
oppreſſed with the burthen of the ſecret 
which he kept; he always ſeemed eaſy, 
natural, open, as one that carry'd his heart 
upon his lips. But at the ſame time that 
he would tell you every thing that was of 
no conſequence, he knew how to ſtop juſt 
in the proper moment, and without pro- 
ceeding to thoſe things which might raiſe 
ſome ſuſpicion, and give a hint of his ſe- | 
cret. By this means his heart was impe- 
netrable and inacceſſible ; nay, he never 
communicated, even to his beſt friends, but 
Juſt fo much as he thought was neceſfary, 
in order to have their good advice: He did . 
Indeed place a confidence in ſome other 9 
friends, but then he obſerved different de- 
grees of confidence, according as he had 
met with proofs of their friendſhip and 
c FLY 
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He that diſcovers ſecrets, ſays Solomon, 
is a traitor, and he that conceals them is 
a faithful brother. 


SERIOUSNESS. 


Mr. Norris, treating upon this ſubje ct, 
ſays, nothing excellent can be done, with- 
out Seriouſneſs, and he that courts wiſdom 
muſt be in earneſt. St. James, chap. i. 
7. aſſures us, that it is to no purpoſe for a 

wavering and unſtable man to pray, becauſe 
he ſhall be ſure not to ſpeed. And as it is 
invain for ſuch a one to pray, ſo it isin vain 
for him to ſtudy. For a man to pretend to 
work out a neat ſcheme of thoughts with 
a maggotty unſettled head, is as ridiculous 
and nonſenſical, as to think to write ſtaight 
inajumbling coach, or to draw an exact pic- 
ture with a palſy hand. No, he that will hit 
what he aims at, muſt have a ſteady hand, 
as well as quick eye; and he that will 
think to any purpoſe, muſt have fixedneſs 
and compoſedneſs of humour, as well as 
ſmartneſs of parts. 3 
A ſerious man is one that duly and im- 
partially weighs the moments of things, ſo 
as neither to value trifles, nor deſpiſe things 
really excellent; that dwells much at home, 
and ſtudies to know himſelf as well as 
books or men: That conſiders why he 
came into the world, how great his bu- 
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&« ſineſs, and how ſhort his ſtay in it; how 
« uncertain it is when we ſhall leave it, 
« and whither a ſinner ſhall then betake 


c 


A 


« ſhall fly from the preſence of the Judge, 
« Rev. xx. That conſiders Gop is always 
«« preſent, and the folly of doing what 
« muſt be repented of, and of going to 
« hell when a man may go to heaven. In 
«© one word, that knows how to diſtin- 
« puiſh between a moment and eternity.” 


This is to be truly ſerious; and how- 
ever the pretender to gaiety and lightſom- 
neſs of humour may miſcal and ridicule it 


by the names of melancholy, dulneſs, and 


ſtupidity, Sc. he that is thus affected, can- 
not miſs of being good and wile here, and 
happy hereafter : And then it will be in 


his turn to laugh, when the others ſhall 
mourn and weep. 


EK NES s. 
How dreadful is the proſpect of death, 


at the remoteſt diſtance ! how the ſmalleſt 


apprehenſions of it can pall the moſt gay, 
airy, and briſk ſpirits! even I, who thought 


I could have been merry in fight of my 
_ coffin, and drink a health with the ſex- 
ton in my own grave, now tremble at the 


leaſt envoy of the king of terrors. To 
{ce but the ſhaking of my glaſs makes me 
| e turn 


himſelf, when both heaven and earth 
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turn pale, and fear is like to prevent and 
do the work of my diſtemper. All the 


jollity of my humour and converſation is 


turned on a ſudden into chagrin and melan- 


choly, black as deſpair, and gloomy as the 
grave. My ſoul and body ſeem at once laid 


out, and I fancy all the plummets of 


eternal night already hanging upon my 


temples. But whence proceed thele fears? 


Certainly they are not idle dreams, nor the 
accidental product of my diſeaſe, which 


diſorders the brains and fills them with odd 


chimeras. Why ſhould my foul be averſe 


to its enlargement? Why ſhould it be con- 
tent to be knit up in two yards of ſkin, 
when it may have all the world for its 


purlicu ? "Tis not that I am unwilling to 
leave my relations and preſent friends: I'm 


parted from the firſt already, and could be 


ſever'd from both, the length of the whole 


map, and live with my body as far diſtant 
from them as my ſoul muſt when Iam dead. 
Neither is it that I am loth to leave the 
delights and pleaſures of the world ; ſome 
of them I have tried, and found empty, the 
others covet not, becauſe unknown. I am 


confident I could deſpiſe them all from a 


greatneſs of ſoul, did not the bible oblige 
me, and divines tell me, 'tis my duty. It 


is not neither that I am unwilling to go 
hence before I have eſtabliſhed a reputati- 


on, and ſomething to make me ſurvive my- 
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ſelf. I could have been content to be ſtill- 
born, and have no more than the regiſter, 
or ſexton to tell that I have never been in 
the land of the living. In fine, 'tis not 
from a principle of cowardice, which the 
ſchools have called ſelf-preſervation, the 

poor effect of inſtinct and dull pretence of 
a brute as well as me. This unwilling- 
neſs therefore, and the averſion to undergo 
the general fate, muſt have a juſter origi- 
nal, and flow from a more important cauſe. 
I am well ſatisfied that this other Being 
within, that moves and actuates my frame 
of fleſh and blood, has a life beyond it 
and the grave; ſomething in it prompts 
me to believe its immortality. A refi- 
dence it muſt have ſomewhere elſe, when 
it has left this carcaſe, and another ſtate 
to paſs into, unchangeable and everlaſting 
as itſelf, after its ſeparation. This con- 
dition muſt be good or bad, according to 
1ts actions and deſerts in this life ; for as 
it owes its being to ſome infinite power 
that created it, I well ſuppoſe it his vaſſal, 
and obliged to live by his law; and as cer- 
tainly, conclude, that according to the 
keeping or breaking of that law, it is to 
be rewarded or puniſhed hereafter. This 
diverſity of rewards and puniſhments makes 
the two places, heaven 5..d hell, fo often 
mentioned in ſcripture, and talked of in 
the pulpits: Of the latter my fears too 
cruelly 
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cruelly convince me, and the anticipation 
of its torment, which I already feel in my 
own conſcience. There is, there is a hell, 
and damned fiends, and a never-dying 
worm, and that /cep7ic> that doubts of it, 
may find them all within my ſingle breaſt; 
I dare not any longer with the ather/t diſbe- 
lieve them, or think them the clergy's bug- 
bears, invented as nurſes do frightful 
names for their children, to ſcare them in- 
to quietneſs and obedience. How oft have 
T1 triumphed in my unconcerned, ſeared, 
inſenſibility? How oft boaſted of that 
unhappy ſuſpected calm, which, like that 
of the dead ſea, proved only my curſe, and a 
treacherous ambuſh, to thoſe ſtorms, which 
at preſent (and will for ever I dread) ſhip- 
wreck my quiet and hopes. How oft have 
I rejected the advice of that boſom friend, 
and drowned its alarms in the noiſe of a 
tumultuous debauch, or by ſtupifying wine 
(like ſome condemned malefactor) armed 
myſelf againſt the apprehenſions of my 
certain doom ; now, now the tyrant a- 
wakes, and comes to pay at once all ar- 
rears of cruelty. At laſt, but too late 
(like drowning mariners).I ſee | the gay 
monſters, which inveigled me into my 
death and deſtruction. Oh the gnawing 
remorſe of a raſh unguarded, unconſidering 
inner! Oh how the ghoſts of former 
crimes affright my haunted een, 

and 
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and make me ſuffer a thouſand racks and 
martyrdoms ! I ſee, methinks, the jaws of 
deſtruction gaping wide to ſwallow me; 
and I (like one ſliding on ice) though I ſee 
the danger, cannot ſtop from running into 
it. My fancy repreſents to me a whole 
legion of devils ready to tear me in pieces, 
numberleſs-as my fins or fears; and whither 
alas! whither ſhall I fly for refuge? Where 
{hall I retreat and take ſanctuary? Shall I 
call the rocks and mountains to cover me ; 
or bid the earth yawn wide to its centre 
and take me in? Poor ſhift of eſcaping 
Almighty Juſtice ! diſtracting frenzy ! that 
would make me believe contradictions, 
and hope to fly out of the reach of him 
whoſe preſence 1s every where, not exclud- 
ing hell itſelf; for he is there in the effects 
of his vengeance. Shall I invoke ſome 
power infinite, as that who created me, 
to reduce me to nothing again, and rid me 
at once of my being and all that tortures 
it? Oh no, it is in vain, I muſt be forced 
into being, to keep me freſh for torment, 
and retain ſenſe only to feel pain. I muſt 
be dying to all eternity, and live ever, to 
live ever wretched. Oh that nature had 
placed me in the rank of things that have 
only a bare exiſtence, or at beſt an animal 
life, and never gave me a ſoul and reaſon, 
which now mult contribute to my miſery, 
and make me envy brutes, and vegetables 
a "KC *would 
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would the womb that bare me had been my 
priſon till now, or I ſtepped out of it into 


my grave, and ſaved the expences and toil 


of a long and tedious journey, where life 


affords nothing of accommodations to in- 


vite one's ſtay. Happy had I been if I had 
expired with my firſt breath, and entered 


the bill of mortality as ſoon as the world; 


happy if I had been drowned in my font, 
and that water which was to regenerate, 
and give me new life, had proved mortal 
in another ſenſe! I had then died without 
any guilt of my own, but what I brought 
into the world with me, and that too a- 
toned for; I mean that which I contract- 


ed from my firſt parents, my unhappineſs 


rather than fault, inaſmuch as I was fain 
to be born of a ſinning race: Then I had 
never enhanced it with acquired guilt, 


never added thoſe innumerable crimes 
which muſt make up my indictment at 


the grand audit. Ungrateful wretch! I've 


made my fins as numerous as thoſe bleſſings 


and mercies the Almighty Bounty has con- 
terred upon me, to oblige and lead me to 


repentance. How have I abuſed and miſ— 


employed thoſe parts and' talents which 


might have rendered me ſerviceable to 
mankind, and repaid an intereſt of glory 


to their donor ? How ill do they turn to 
account which I have made the patrons of 
debauchery, and pimps and panders to vice? 

3 How 
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How oft have I broke my vows to my great 
Creator, which I would be conſcientious of 


keeping to a filly woman? What has all 


my religion been but an empty parade and 
ſhew ? Either an uſeful hypocriſy taken 
up for intereſt, or a gay ſpecious forma- 
lity worn in complaiſance to cuſtom and 
the mode, and as changeable as my cloathes 
and their faſhion. How oft have I gone 
to church (the place where we are to pay 
him homage and duty) as to an aſſignati- 


on or play, only for diverſion? How I 
tremble at the remembrance ! as if I could 


put the ſham upon heaven, or a Gop were 
to be impoſed on like my fellow creatures : 
And dare I, convicted of theſe high trea- 


ſons againſt the King of glory, dare I ex- 


pect a reprieve or pardon? Has he thun- 
der, and are not all his bolts levelled at my 
head, to ſtrike me through the very cen- 
tre? Yes I dare appeal to thee, boundleſs 
pity and compaſſion ! my own inſtances 
already tell me that thy mercy 1s infinite ; 
for I have done enough to ſhock long ſuf- 
ferance itſelf, and weary out an eternal pa- 
tience. I beſeech thee by thy ſoft and 
gentle attributes of mercy and forgiveneſs, 


by the laſt dying accents of my ſuffering 


| Deity, have pity on a poor, humble, proſ- 


trate and confefling ſinner: And thou 
great ranſom of loſt mankind, who offer- 


ed thyſelf a ſacrifice to atone our guilt, and 
> S498 redeem 
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redeem our mortgaged happineſs, do thou 
be my advocate, and interceed for me with 


the angry judge. Oldham. 


After this meditation on fickneſs, I pre- 
ſume the following verſes, for the uſe of the 
Sick, may be acceptable to my readers, for 
the piety of the ſentiments, the harmony 
of the numbers, and the clearneſs of every 


expreſſion. They were purpoſely calcu- 


lated for perſons in ſuch afflictive circum- 
ſtances ; and if committed to memory, and 


repeated occaſionally, may ſerve as a pro- 


fitable amuſement to the infirm and diſeaſed 
at any time: Eſpectally when they cannot 
compole themſelves to reſt, or happen to 
awake in the night. 
3 15 
My Gov, with grateful heart, I'll raife 
A daily altar to thy praiſe, 
Thy friendly hand my courſe directs, 
Thy watchful eye my bed protects. 
- = 
When danger, woes, or death are nigh, 
Paſt mercies teach me where to fly, 
The ſame almighty arm can aid, 
Now Sictneſe grieves, and pains invade, 
F 
To all the various helps of art, 
Kindly thy healing power impart; 
 BETHESDA's BATH f refus'd to ſave, 
_ Unleſs an Angel bleſs'd the wave IV. 
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ien 389 
IV. 
All med' cines act by thy decree, 
Receive commiſſion all from thee: 
And not a plant which ſpreads the plains 
But teems with health when Heav'n ordains. 
35 * 
Clay +, and SILOAM's POOL we find 
At Heav'ns command reſtor'd the Blind: 
Hence * JORDAN's waters once were ſeen 
To waſh a Syrian leper clean, 
\ 5 
But grant me nobler favours ſtill, 
Grant me to know and do thy will, 
Purge my ſoul from ev'ry ſtain 
And ſave me from eternal pain. 
k VII. 
Can ſuch a wretch for pardon ſue ! 
My crimes, my crimes ariſe to view ! 
Arreſt my trembling tongue in pray'r, 
And pour the horrors of deſpair. 
N 
But oh! regard my contrite ſighs, 
My tortur'd breaſt, my ſtreaming eyes: 
To me thy boundleſs love extend, 
My God, my Father, and my Friend. 
need . 15 
Theſe lovely names I ne' er could plead 
Had not / Son vouchfaf'd to bleed: 
His blood procures for Adam's race 
Admittance to the Throne of Grace. 
When vice hath ſhot its poiſon'd dart; 
And conſcious guilt corrodes the heart 
„„ | SE | His. 
4 Jobs ix. 17. * 2 Kings v. 10. 
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redeem our mortgaged happineſs, do thou 
be my advocate, and interceed for me with 


the angry judge. Oldham. 


After this meditation en /ichneſs, I pre- 
ſume the following verſes, for the uſeof the 
Sick, may be acceptable to my readers, for 
the piety of the ſentiments, the harmony 
of the numbers, and the clearneſs of every 
expreſſion. They were purpoſely calcu- 
lated for perſons in ſuch afflictive circum- 


ſtances; and if committed to memory, and 


repeated occaſionally, may ſerve as a pro- 
fitable amuſement to the infirm and diſeaſed 


at any time: Eſpectally when they cannot 


compoſe themſelves to reſt, or happen to 


awake in the night. 


1. 

My Gov, with grateful heart, I'll raife 
A daily altar to thy praiſe, 
Thy friendly hand my courſe directs, 
Thy watchful eye my bed protects. 

” VVV 
When danger, woes, or death are nigh, 
Paſt mercies teach me where to fly, 

The ſame al mighty arm can aid, 

Now Sickneſs grieves, and pains invade. 
5 e 
To all the various helps of art, 

Kindly thy healing power impart; 
BETHESDA's BATH f refus'd to ſave, 
Unleſs ax Angel bleſs'd the wave. _ . 
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IV. 
All med'cines act by thy decree, 
Receive commiſſion all from thee : 
And not a plant which ſpreads the plains 
But teems with health when Heav'n ordains, 
Clay +, and SILOAM's POOL we find 
At Heav'ns command reſtor'd the Blind: 
Hence * JORDAN's waters once were {cen 
To waſh a Syrian leper clean, 
Rs - 
But grant me nobler favours ſtill, 
Grant me to know and do thy will, 
Purge my ſoul from ev'ry ſtain 
And ſave me from eternal pain, 
VII. 
Can ſuch a wretch for pardon ſue ! 
My crimes, my crimes ariſe to view ! 
Arreſt my trembling tongue in pray'r, 
And {your the horrors of deſpair. 
| VIII. 
But oh! regard my contrite ſighs, 
My tortur'd breaſt, my ſtreaming eyes: 
To me thy boundleſs love extend, 
My God, my Father, and my Friend. 
e | e 
Theſe lovely names I ne'er could plead 
Had not / Son vouchfaf'd to bleed: 
His blood procures for Adam's race 
Admittance to the Throne of Grace. 
— — IN 
When vice hath ſhot its poiſon'd dart, 
And conſcious guilt corrodes the heart; > 
| e 3 | | His. 
| + Jobn i ix. 17. 3 Kings V. 10, | ; 
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His blood 1s all-ſufficient found 
To draw the ſhaft and heal the wound. 

XI. 
What arrows pierce ſo deep as fin ! 
What venom gives ſuch pains within ! 
Thou great Phyſician of the ſovl ! 
Rebuke my pangs and make me whole, 
OS XII. 

Oh ! if I truſt thy ſov'reign ſkill, 
With deep ſubmiſſion to thy will, 
Sickneſs, and death ſhall both agree 
To bring me, Logo, at laſt to thee, 
Dr. Sroxnousz's Friendly Advice to a Patient. 


SLANDER. 


 SLANDERERS are a ſpecies of creatures, 
ſo great a ſcandal to human nature, as 
ſcarce to deſerve the name of men. They 
are, for the generality, a compoſition of 
the moſt deteſtable vices, pride, envy, ly- 
ing, hatred, uncharitableneſs, &c. And 
yet it is a lamentable truth, that theſe 
wretches ſwarm in every town, and lurk 
in every village; and, actuated by theſe 
baſe principles, are ever buſied in attack- 
ing the characters of mankind ; none are 
too good or too great to eſcape the level of 
their envenomed dart; nor does the in- 
efficacy of their malicious intentions in 
the leaſt deter them from perſevering in 
their villainy. It is ſaid, on a ſolemn oc- 
caſion, a prophet ſhall not want honour 
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4 ſave in his own country.” And, upon 
very little obſervation, one would be na- 
turally inclined to think the dealers in de- 
traction looked upon that expreſſion as a 


command to them, and therefore, to verify 


the aſſertion, with great avidity they fall 
on the reputations of their reſpective coun- 
trymen. For, it is too often the caſe, in 
this preſent age, that a man need go no 
farther for the blackeſt character, which 


envy and a baſe diſpoſition can furniſh, 


than to his native town or moſt frequented 


reſidence : Here, if in high life he has 


the greateſt worth, or in a middling ſtati- 


on he is ſober, honeſt, induſtrious and 
aſpiring, it is odds that his merit alone im- 


mediately excites them to exerciſe their 
malignant tongues, and their ſouls reſt not 


till their bags of poiſon are quite exhauſt- 
ed. However ſhocking to the well-culti- 


vated mind this aſſertion may appear, the 


truth is too flagrant, and of too eaſy in- 
veſtigation to admit of the leaſt doubt. 


What account ſuch unhappy creatures 
will be able to render hereafter, for ſo 
great an abuſe of their time and talents, ſo 


unpardonable an injury to their neighbour, 


and ſo black a violation of the command 


in the goſpel, „Love one another” is not 


difficult to gueſs, nor agreeable to think 
upon. Ee. 


_ Slander, ſays heophraſtus, is a ſecret 
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propenſity of mind to think ill of all men, 
and afterwards to utter ſuch ſentiments in 
ſcandalous expreſſions. 

And how well does he thus draw the 
character of ſuch a one : 

« If you aſk the Slanderer who ſuch a 
one is, he preſently gives you an account 
of his pedigree from his very original, as 
if he was a herald; fa by His father 
Was at firft called Sos IA, 4, Fur af! ee 
ſerving in the army he 2 upon him the 
name of SOSISTRATUS, after that he was 
made free, and regiſtered among the citizens. 
His mother indeed was a noble Thracian, be- 
cauſe thofe women value themſelves on ac- 
count of their great families ; and yet this 
man, though ſo nobly and honourably deſcend- 
ed, is a meer villain and raſcal, If there 
be any perſon in the company who ſpeaks 
ill of 3 that is abſent, he joins with 
him and ſays, He is indeed a moſt abomina- 
ble wretch, I could never endure him in all 
my life; obſerve the very countenance of him, 
he looks fo like a rogue, that 1 always hated 
him ; but if you examine his li ife and conver- 
ſation, there is nothing more lewd and Infa- 
mous in the whole world. It is uſual for 
him to abuſe ſomebody or other i in all com- 

e panies 


Ihe name of a ſlave, a ſervant, among the Greeks. 


4 In deriſion, for the Thracians came to Greece to be for- 
rants, or what was . orſe. 
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anies wherever he comes, ſpares neither 
friend or relation, nor can the grave itſelf 
ſecure the dead from his malicious detrac- 
tions.“ 


How finely has Shakeſpeare delineated 


this moſt abominable vice, in his Cymbe- 


line : 


— is ſlander | 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile, whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Kings, queens, and ſtates, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the grave 
This vi perous ſlander enters. 


And Spencer in his Fairy Queen gives the 


following e of Envy and Slander: 


— — — Malicious Envy rode 
U pon a ravenous wolf, and ſtill did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode, 
That all the poiſon ran about his jaw ; 
But inwardly he chawed his own maw | 
At neighbour's wealth, that made him ever fad; 
For death it was, when any good heſaw, 
And wept, that cauſe of weeping none he had : 
But when he heard of harm, he wexed wondrous glad. 
He hated all good works and vertuous deeds, 
And him no leſs, that any like did uſe: 
And who with gracious bread the hungry feeds, 
His alms, for want of faith, he doth accuſe 
So every good to bad he doth abuſe : 
| And 
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And eke the verſe of famous poet's wit 
He does backbite, and ſpightful poiſon ſpues 
From leprous mouth, on all that ever writ : 
Such one vile envy was, 


Book I. Cant. 4. 


And Book IV. Cant. 8. after repreſent- 
ing Slander as an old woman fitting in a lit- 


tle cottage upon the un! in ragged attire, 
he goes on 


With filthy locks about her ſcatter'd wide, 
Gnawing her nails for fellneſs, and for ire, 
And thereout ſucking venom to her parts entire. 


A foul a loathly creature ſure in ſight, 
And in conditions to be losth'd no leſs : 
For ſhe was ſtuft with rancour and deſpight 
Up to the throat; that oft with bitterneſs 
It forth would break, and guſh with great exceſs, 
Pouring out ſtreams of poiſon and of gall, 
Gainſt all that truth or virtue do profeſs ; 
Whom ſhe with leaſings, leudly did miſcall 
And wickedly backbite Her name men Sander call. 


Her nature is, all goodneſs to has. 
And cauſeleſs crimes continually to frame: 
With which ſhe guiltleſs perſons may accuſe, 
And ſteal away the crown of their good name : 
* Ne ever knight ſo bold, ne ever dame 
So chaſte and loyal liv'd, but ſhe would ſtrive 
With forged cauſe them falſly to defame ; 
Ne ever thing ſo well was doen || alive, 
But the with * would blot and of due praiſe deprive. 
| Her 
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Her words were not as common words were meant, 
T” expreſs the meaning of the inner mind ; 
But noiſom breath, and poiſonous ſpirit ſent 
From inward parts, with canker'd malice lin'd 
And breathed forth with blaſt of bitter wind ; 
Which paſling thro? the ears, would pierce the heart, 
And wound the ſoul itſelf with grief unkind : 
For like the ſtings of aſps, that kill with ſmart, 
Her ſpiteful words did prick, and wound the inner part, 


And Juſtus Lipfius gives the following 
brief but accurate deſcription of detraction 
and calumny, with their conſequences. 


Calumma eſt Peſtis Linguarum da et 
perniſioſa: Quippe ex Pelſimis in Optimos 
plerumque cadit, et mexpectato vulnerat. 
Cui vero grata? Viliſiimis, Ignavis, Lo- 
| quacibus, A qua vero Origine? A Men- 

dacio Patre, Invidia Matre, Curigſitate, 
Nutrice. Nec ipſa quidem fterilis eft : Fur- 
gia enim, Odia, Cedes, non gignit ſolum, ſed 
Sor, Puznam vero huic Morbo Antido- 
tus? Innocentia ef Patientiaz; Hæc enim 
tolerat, Illa habetat. 1 


cc Calumny i is a filthy and pernicious in- 
fection of the tongue; for it is generall 
aimed, by the moſt wicked and abandoned 
part of mankind, againſt the moſt worthy 
and moſt deſerving of eſteem, and wounds 
them unexpectedly. And to whom is it 
pleaſing ? To the moſt vile, the perfidious, 
the talkative. But what 1s its ſource? From 


what 


A 
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what origin does it proceed? From Fase 
hood for its father, from envy for its mo- 
ther, and from curigfity for its nurſe. Nor 
1s calumny itſelf without an offspring : 
For it not only begets ſtrife and contenti- 
on; hatred and malice; bloodſhed and 
murder; but nouriſhes thoſe deſtructive 
evils. And now, let us enquire, What is 
the antidote to this diſeaſe ? innocence and 
' patience. Innocence enables us to bear it, 
Patience blunts its edge.” 


If I am belied, ſhall I turn pale for this?: 
Falſe honours pleaſe, and falſe reports diſgrace, 
But whom ? The vicious and the baſe. 


Hok. {6 1. epi. 16. 


It is the advice of Count Teſin to the 
young Prince of Sweden, © Beware of thoſe 
men who would inſinuate themſelves into 
your favour, by ſpeaking ill of others; 
ſpurn them from you; blaſt their hopes at 
once ; whatever information they may pre- 
tend to bring, their real deſign is to ſerve 
themſelves. I myſelf in my time, have 
ſeen a good deal of mankind of various na- 
tions; and I can ſafely affirm that I never 
yet met with a Backbiter, who was not 
in other reſpects alſo a bad man. They 
are a kind of trading veſſels, they have no 
ſooner delivered their cargo, than they take 
in a freſh loading, which 1s to be vended 
at the next port they chance to make.” 
Calumny 
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Calumny is the certain ſign of a light, 
reſtleſs, jealous, and malicious ſpirit, that 
ſeeks to content itſelf, or to pleaſe others, 
by ſo criminal a practice. 

The moſt vehement S/anderers and De- 


famers are generally ſuch as are themſelves 


obnoxious to the greateſt reproaches; thoſe 
very perſons, who for the preſent ſeem to 


applaud them, conſider them with horror 
and deteſtation, and juſtly give them 


wretched characters when they ſpeak their 


ſentiments. 


St. Bernard ſays, the Detractor carries 


the Devil in his mouth; ſo he who hearken- 


eth to him, may be equally ſaid 70 carry 
the Devil in his ear. e 


Cloſe your ear againſt him that ſhall 


72 his mouth ſecretly againſt another, 


if you reject his words, they fly back and 
wound the reporter; if you receive them, 
they fly forwards and wound you. 


I ſhun'd with caution the officious tale ; 

Saw what was bare, but ne'er withdrew a veil. 
I never forged, to urge another's fate, 

Falſe facts, nor did I thoſe I heard relate. 


Aus ox. 


When you hear any one ill ſpoken of 8 


in your company, which happens but too 


often, mingle not the poiſon of your ma- 
lignant reflections, nor bid higher than the 
eſt in the auction of Slander ; much leſs be 


the 


of men. 


the meſſenger of ſuch abuſes, to the perſon 
concerned. The carriage of ill news is the 
daily cauſe of infinite vexations. You o- 
blige not thoſe you bring ſuch ſort of er- 
rands to, and you infallibly incenſe the au- 
thors of the reports. Ef/ay upon Ridicule. 
Let us then, from the foregoing deſcrip- 
tions of this abominable vice, and of its 
moſt dreadful conſequences, conſtantly 
pray with the Royal Pfalmiſt, + Set a 
watch (O Lord) before my mouth; keep the 
door of my lips. Being aſſured for our en- 
couragement, that, * He that backbiteth 
not with his tongue, nor doth evil to his 
_ nerghbour, nor taketh 7 a reproach againſt 

his neighbour, ſhall abide in the tabernacle of 


the Lord, and ſhall dwell in his hol hill. 
SOCIETY. 


- SOCIETY is in its own nature an inſtru- 
ment of happineſs, and it is made much 
more ſo by the indigencies and infirmities 
Man, of all creatures in the world, 
is leaſt qualified to live alone, becauſe there 
is no creature that has ſo many neceſſities 
to be reheved. And this I take to be one 
of the great arts of Providence, to ſecure 
mutual amity, and the reciprocation of 
good turns in the world, it being the na- 
ture of indigency, like common danger, to 
EEE T7 ” Be 
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endear men to one another, and make 
them herd together like fellow ſailors in 
a ſtorm. And this indeed is the true caſe 
of mankind; we all fail in one bottom, 


and in a rough ſea, and ſtand in need of 


one another's help at every turn, both for 
the neceſſities and the refreſhments of life. 


Norris. 


Particular Societies when founded upon 
right principles and governed by prudent 
rules, tend much by their ſtated meetings 
to promote the edification, the advantage, 
and the happineſs of men; to ſoften their 
cares by relaxing the mind from the more 
important affairs, and to render life more 


pleaſing and happy. And ſuch ſocieties, 


as by their inſtitution have a tendency to 


promote a knowledge of the arts and ſci- 
ences, to ſerve each other in their tempo- 
ral employments, and to relieve ſuch as 


ſtand in need of their aid, are certainly 


intitled to the higheſt applauſe from every 


lover of mankind, and are at the ſame time 
an ornament to the country to which they 


Method and order are known and con- 
feſſed to be the life and ſpirit of all regular 


Societies and great deſigns, without which 


they can neither proſper nor ſubſiſt; their 

proſperity, nay, their very being, depen * 

upon certain regular diſpoſitions of perſons, 
N times, 
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times, and places, for the better executi- 


on of their deſigns, and promoting the ends 


of their inſtitution. 
SUICIDE. 


From the days of Plato down to theſe, 
a Suicide has always been compared to a 


ſoldier on guard deſerting his poſt ; but 


we might rather conſider a ſet of theſe 


deſperate men, who ruſh on certain death, 


as a body of troops ſent out on the forlorn 
hope. They meet every face of death, 
however horrible, with the utmoſt reſo- 
lution : Some blow their brains out with 
a piſtol; ſome expire, like Socrates, by 
poiſons ; ſome fall, like Caro, on the points 
of their own ſwords; and others, who 


have lived like Nero, affect to die like Se- 


neca, and bleed to death. The poor ſneak- 
ing wretch, ſtarving in a garret, tucks 


| himſelf up in his liſt garters; a ſecond, 


croſs'd in love, drowns himſelf, like a blind 


Puppey⸗ in Roſamond's pond ; and a third 


cuts his throat with his own razor. But 


the man of faſhion generally diſpatches 
himſelf by a piſtol, and even the cobler 


of any ſpirit goes off by a doſe or two ex- 
traordinary of gin. 


But this falſe ſpirit of courage, however 


noble it may appear to the deſperate and 


abandoned, in reality amounts to no more 
5 „ 5 8 than 


9 


R 


| than the reſolution of the highwayman, 


who ſhoots himſelf with his own piſtol, 
when he finds it impoſſible to avoid being 
taken. 

Deſpair indeed is the natural cauſe of 
theſe ſelf-murders ; but this is commonly 
deſpair brought on by wilful extravagance 
and debauchery. Theſe firſt involve men 
in difficulties, and then death at once de- 
livers them of their lives and cares. We 
cannot ſee a young profligate wantonly 
{quandering his fortune in bagnio's, or at 


a gaming table, without conſidering him 


as haſtening his own death, and in a man- 


ner digging his own grave. As he is at 


laſt induced to kill himſelf by motives a- 


riſing from his vices; we muſt conſider 


him as dying of ſome diſeaſe which thoſe 
vices naturally produce. If his extrava- 
gance has been chiefly in luxurious cating 
and drinking, we may imagine him poi- 
ſoned by his wines, or ſurfeited by ſome 


favourite diſh. And if he has thrown a- 
Way his eſtate in brothels, we may con- 


clude him deſtroyed by rottenneſs and fil- 
thy diſeaſes. 

Another principal cauſe of the fr equency 
of Suicide, is the oe ſpiritof free- thinking, 
which diffuſes itſelf too much among all 


tanks of people. The libertine of faſhion 
has too refined a taſte to trouble himſelf 
about a ſoul or an hereafter: But the 


D d vulgar 
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vulgar infidel is at wonderful pains to get 
rid of his Bible, and labours to perſwade 


himſelf out of his religion. For this pur- 


poſe he attends conſtantly at the diſputant 
ſocieties, where he hears a great deal about 
free will, free agency, and predeſtination, 
till at length he is convinced that man is 


at liberty to act as he pleaſes, lays his mis- 
fortunes to the charge of providence, and 
comforts himſelf that he was inevitably 
deſtined to be tied up in his own garters. 
The courage of theſe heroes proceeds from 


the ſame principles, whether they fall by 


their own hands, or thoſe of Jack-Ketch : 
The Suicide, of whatever rank, looks 


death in the face without ſhrinking ; as 


the gallant rogue affects an eaſy unconcern 
under Tyburn, throws away the pſalm- 
book, bids the cart drive off with an oath, 
and ſwings like a gentleman. Miſerable 
creatures! thus to launch their poor ſin- 
ful ſouls into an endleſs eternity; well 


3 


would it be for them, to ſpend ſome few 
moments in reflecting upon the important 


change before the deadly blow is given. 


Sure! *tis a ſerious thing zo die ! My ſoul ! 
What a ſtrange moment muſt it be when near 
'Thy journey's end, thou haſt the gulf in view? 
That awful gulph, no mortal e'er repaſs'd 

To tell what's doing on the other fide! 
Nature rans back and ſhudders at the ſight, 
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And every life- ſtring bleeds at thoughts of parting ! 
For part they muſt : Bedy and ſoul mult part; 


Fond couple! link'd more cloſe than wedded pair. 


This wings its way to its almighty ſource, 
The witneſs of its actions, now its judge; 
That drops into the dark and noiſome grave, 
Like a diſabled pitcher of no uſe. 


If death was nothing and nought after death, 
If when men dy'd, at once they ceas'd to be, 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing 
Whence firſt they ſprung ; then might the debauchee 
Untrembling mouth the heavens : 'Then might the drunk. 
Reel o'er his bowl, and when ' tis drain'd, Card 
Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 
At the poor bug- bear e Then might the wretch 
That's weary of the world, and tir'd of life, 
At once give each inquietude the ſlip 
By ſtealing out of Being, when he pleas'd, 
And by what way; whether by hemp or ſteel: 
Death's thouſand doors, ſtand open. Who could forcs 
The ill-pleas'd gueſt to fit out his full time, 


Or blame him if he goes ? Sure! he does well 


'That helps himſelf as timely as he can, 
When able. But if there is an Hereafter, 
And that there is, conſcience, uninfluenc'd 5 


And ſuffer'd to ſpeak out, tells every man; 
Then muſt it be an awful thing 20 die: 


More horrid yet, to die by one's own hand. 
Self-murder ! name it not: Our iſland's ſhame : 


That makes her the reproach of neighbouring ſtates, 


Shall nature, ſwerving from her earlieſt dictate 
„ D de 2 : Self- 
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Self- preſervation, fall by her own act? 

Forbid it heav'n ! Let not upon diſguſt 

The ſhameleſs hand be foully crimſon'd o'er 

With blood of its own Lord. Dreadful attempt ! 

Juſt reeking from ſelf-laughter in a rage 

To ruſh into the preſence of our judge ! 

As if we challeng'd him to do his worſt, 

And matter'd not his wrath. Unheard of tortures 

Muſt be reſerv'd for ſuch : Theſe herd together; 

The common damn'd ſhun their ſociety, 

And look upon themſelves as fiends leſs foul. 

Our time is fix'd, and all our days are number'd ; 

' How long, how ſhort, we know not: This we know, 

Duty requires we calmly wait the ſummons, 

Nor dare to ſtir till heaven ſhall give permiſſion : 

| Like centries that muſt keep their deſtin'd ſtand, 

And wait th* appointed hour, till they're reliev'd. 

Thoſe only are the brave, who keep their ground, 

And keep it to the lat. To run away 

Is but a coward's trick: To run away 

From this world's ills, that at the very worſt 

Will ſoon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourſelves 

By boldly vent'ring on a world unknown, 

And plunging headlong in the dark; *tis mad: 

No frenzy half ſo deſperate as this, 
e 8 BLAIR' Grave. 
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IITOW ſpeedily will the conſumma- 
tion of all things commence! for yet 
a very little while and the commiſſioned 
Arch-Angel lifts up his hand to heaven and 
ſwears by the Almighty Name, That Time 
ſhall be no longer. Then abuſed opportu- 
nities, will never return; and mew oppor- 
tunities, will never more be offered. 'Then 
ſhould negligent mortals wiſh, ever ſo paſ- 
ſionately, for a few hours; —a few mo- 
ments only ;—to be thrown back from the 
opening eternity; thouſands of worlds would 
not be able to procure the grant. 
How amazingly great and awful in the 
repreſentation of that tremendous day, as 
mentioned in the beginning of the loth 
chap. of Revelationf, which (ſays one) ab- 
ſtracted from its ſpiritual meaning, and 
conſidered only as a ſtately prece, of ma- 
chinery, well deſerves our attention ; and 
I will venture to ſay, has not its ſaperior, 
perhaps not its equal, in any of the moſt _ 
N N Celebrate 
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celebrated maſters of Greece and Rome. 
All that is gloomy or beautiful in the at- 
moſphere, all that is ſtriking or magni- 
ficent in every element, is taken in to 
heighten the idea. Vet nothing is diſpro- 
portionate ; but an uniform air of inef-- 
fable Majeſty, greatens, exalts, ennobles 
the whole. —Obſerve the aſpe# of this 
auguſt perſonage. All the brightneſs of 


the ſun ſhines in his countenance, and all 


the rage of the fire burns in his feet. See 


his apparel; the clouds compoſe his robe, 
and the drapery of the ſky floats upon his 
ſhoulders. The rainbow forms his dia- 
dem, and that which „ compaſſeth the 
heaven with a glorious circle,” is the or- 


nament of his head. —Behold his attitude; 


one foot ſtands on the ocean, and the other 
reſts on the land. The wide extended 
earth, and the world of waters, ſerve as 


_ pedeſtals for thoſe mighty columns.-—Con- 


ſider the action; his hand is lifted up to 


the height of the ſtars. He ſpeaks, and 


the regions of the firmament echo with the 
mighty accents, as the midnight deſart re- 
ſounds with the lion's roar. The ny 
of the ſkies is diicharged at the fignal ; 

peal of ſevenfold thunder ſpreads the a- 


larm, and prepares the world to receive 


his orders. — To finiſh all, and give the 


higheſt grandeur, as well as the utmoſt 


MAY . ſolem- 
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I ſolemnity, to the repreſentation, hear the 
decree that iſſues from his mouth. He 
ſwears by HIM that liveth for ever. In 
3 whatever manner, fo majeſtic a perſon, had 
4 expreſſed himſelf, he could not fail of com- 
manding univerſal attention. But when 
he confirms his fpeech by a moſt ſa— 
cred and inviolable oath, we are not only 
wrapt in filent ſuſpence, but overwhelmed 
with the profoundeſt awe. — He ſwears 
that Time ſhall be no longer. Was ever voice 
ſo full of terror; ſo big with wonder? It 
proclaims, not the fall of empires, but the 
final period of things. It {ſtrikes off the 
wheels of nature ; bids ages and generati- 
ons ceaſe to roll, and, with one potent 


word, conſigns a whole world over to diſ- 
ſolution. 


And how finely has Mr. Ogilvie, in his 
Poem upon the Day of Judgment, treated 
of the ſame paſſage in the following lines: 


But now the mantling flames in concourſe Join, 
And deep deſcending ſeize the burning mine; | 
Its richeſt treaſures aid the mounting blaze, 
*Twas all confuſion, tumult, and amaze. | 

When lo! a cloud juſt opening on the view, 
Illum'd, with dazzling light, th' etherial blue! 

On its broad breaſt a mighty angel came, 

His eyes were light'ning, and his robes of flame; 
O'er all his form the cireling glories run, 
And his face lighten'd as the blazing ſun; 
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His limbs with heav'ns aerial veſture glow, 

And o'er his head was hung the ſweepy bow. 

As ſhines the bright ning ſteel's refulgent gleam, 
When the ſmooth blade reflects the ſpangling beam, 
Its light with quicken'd glance the eye ſurveys, 
Green, gold, and vermil, trembling as it plays; 
So flam'd his wings along th' ethereal road, 

And earth's long ſhores reſounded as he trod. 
Sublime he tower'd! keen terror arm'd his eyes, 
And graſp'd the red'ning bolt that rends the ſkies; 
One foot ſtood firmly on th* extended plain 
Secure, and one repell'd the bounding main, 

He ſhook his arm; the lightning burſt away, 
Thro' heav'n's dark concave gleam'd the paly ray, 
Roar'd the loud bolt tremendous, thro? the gloom, 
And peals on peals prepare th' impending doom. 
Then to his lips a mighty trump apply'd, 

(The flames were ceas'd, the mutt'ring thunder dy'd). 
While all th' inſolving firmaments rebound 

He rais'd his voice, and labour'd 1 in the ſound : 

Theſe dreadful words he ſpoke , 


« Bedark, thou ſun, in one eternal night! 
e And ceaſe, thou moon, to rule with paler light! 
« Ye planets, drop from theſe diſſolving Kies, 
« Rend, all ye tombs; and, all ye dead, ariſe! 
« Ye winds, be ſtill; ye tempeſts, rave no more! 
And roll, thou deep, thy millions to the ſhore! 
4% Earth, be difſoly'd, with all theſe worlds « on hi gh! 
% And Time, be loſt in vaſt Eternity! 


«© Now, by creation's dread tremendous fire, 


«© Who ſweeps theſe ſtars as atoms, in his ire; 
| « By 
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„% By heav'n's omnipotent, unconquer'd King; | 
«« By him who rides the rapid whirlwind's wing; 
Who reigns ſupreme in his auguſt abode, 

« Forms or confounds with one commanding nod; 

« Who wraps in black'ning clouds his awful brow, 

« Whoſe glance, like lightning, looks all nature thro? : 
By him I ſwear,” {He paus'd, and bow'd the head, 
Then rais'd aloft his flaming hand and ſaid) 

« Attend ye ſaints, who in ſeraphic Jays 

« Exalt his name, but tremble while you praiſe : 

« Ye hoſts, that bow to your Almighty Lok p, 

4 Hear, all his works, th” irrevocable word! 

« 'Thy reign, O man, and, earth, thy days are o'er ! 
] ſwear by him, that Time ſhall be no more.” 

He ſpoke : (all nature groan'd a loud reply ;) 

Then ſhook the ſun, and tore him from the ſky. 


Make good uſe of Time if you love E- 
ternity; reflect that yeſterday cannot be re- 
called, to-morrow cannot be aſſured, to- 
day is only yours, which it you procraſti- 
nate you loſe, which loſt, 1s loſt for ever ; 
one day preſent is worth two to come. 
Mr. Norris, treating of the care and 
improvement of Time, thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf. 
It gives ſtrong grounds to ſuſpect the 
excellency of thoſe mens parts, who are 
difſolute, and careleſs miſpenders of their 
Time: For if they were men of an 
thoughts, how is it poſſible but 7heje 
| ſhould be ſome in the number, vis. That 
« this 
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« this life is wholly in order to another, 
« and that Time is the ſole opportunity 
that Gop has given us for tranſacting 
« the great buſineſs of eternity: That our 
« work is great, and our day of working 
« ſhort, much of which is alſo loſt and 
„rendered uſeleſs, through the cloudineſs 
« and darkneſs of the morning, and the 
« thick vapour and unwholeſome fogs 
« of the evening; the ignorance and inad- 
* yertency of youth, and the diſeaſes and 
« infirmities of old age: That our por- 
e tion of Time is not only ſhort, as to its 
duration, but alſo uncertain in the poſ- 
« ſeflion: That the loſsof it is irreparable to 
« the loſer, and profitable to no body elſe; 
that it ſhall be ſeverely accounted for at 
the great judgment, and lamented in a 
««. ſad ee = 
Mr. Boyle, in his occaſional reflections, 
ſays, © Betwixt the more ſtated employ- 
ments, and more important occurrences 
« of human life, there uſually happen 
« to be interpoſed certain intervals of 
« Time, which though they are wont to 
_ «© be negleted, as being ſingly, or within 
the compals of one day, inconſiderable, 
yet in a man's whole life amount to no 
« contemptible portion of it: Now theſe 
« uncertain parentheſis, if I may ſo call 
« them, or interludes that happen to come 
- „ 2-00 DEEWCEn 
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between the more ſolemn paſſages, whe- 
ther buſineſs or recreations of life, are 
wont to be loſt by moſt men for want of 
of a value for them, and even by good 
men for want of ſkill to preſerve them: 
But as though grains of ſand and aſhes 


be a part but of a deſpicable ſmallneſs, 


and very eaſy and liable to be ſcattered, 
and blown away, yet the ſkilful artifi- 
cer, by a vehement fire, brings a num- 


ber of theſe to afford him that noble 


ſubſtance glaſs ; by whoſe help we may 


both ſee ourſelves and our blemiſhes 
lively repreſented, as in looking-glaſles; 
and diſcern celeſtial objects, as with te- 


leſcopes; and with the ſun beams kindle 


diſpoſed materials, as with burning- 
glaſles : So when theſe little fragments 
or parcels of Time, which if not care- 
fully looked to, would be diſſipated and 
loſt, come to be managed by a ſkilful 
chriſtian, and to be improved by the ce- 
leſtial fire of devotion, they may be ſo 


ordered as to afford us looking-glaſſes 


to dreſs our ſouls by, and perſpectives 
to diſcover heavenly wonders and incen- 
tives to inflame our hearts with charity 
and zeal : And ſince gold{mith's and re- 
finers are wont all the year long careful- 
ly to fave the very ſweepings of their 
* becauſe ey may contain in them 

ſome 


| 
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N « ſome filings or duſt of thoſe richer me- 
| « tals, gold and filver ; I ſee not why a 
« .chriſtian may not be as careful not to 
. &« loſe the fragments, and leſſer intervals 
| « of a thing, incomparably more precious 
« than any metal, Timz; eſpecially when 
« the improvement of them may not on- 
e ly redeem ſo many portions of our life, 
« but turn them to pious uſes, and par- I 
4 ticularly to the great advantage of de- q 
| * votion.“ q 
A certain author thus deſcribes the ſad 1 
| _ conſequence of thoſe who bury or miſem- J 
| ploy their talents, 1 in the declamations of a ö 
| ſuppoſed ſpirit in torments 3 ; who upon be- 1 


ing aſked the meaning of his ey and 
tranſport, thus replies : 
« You do not ſee my tormentors; but 
« the all- ſearching eye of the Almighty ſees 
« my pains as well as my tranſgreſſions, 
« and with a ſevere and implacable juſtice, 
* has condemned me to ſuffer puniſhments 
« anſwerable to my crimes. My executi- 
« oners are in my ſoul, and all the plagues 
of hell in my conſcience. My memory 
« ſerves me inſtead of a cruel devil. The 
« remembrance of the good I ſhould have 
* done, and omitted; and of the ill J 
« ſhould not have done; and did it : The 
% remembrance of the wholeſome coun- 


0 ſels I have rejected, and of the ill 
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example I have given. And, for the 
aggravation of my miſery, where my 
memory leaves afflicting me, my under- 
ſtanding begins: Shewing me the glo- 
ries and beatitudes I have loſt which o- 
thers enjoy, who have gained heaven 
with leſs anxiety and pain than I have 
endured to compaſs my deſtruction, — 
Now am I perpetually meditating on 
the comforts, beauties, felicities, and 
raptures of paradiſe; only to inflame and 
exaſperate my deſpair in this fad place; 
begging in vain but for a moment's in- 
terval of eaſe, without obtaining any; 

for my vill is alſo asinexorable, as either 
my memory or my underſtanding : And 
theſe are three faculties of my ſoul, 
which divine juſtice, for my fins, has 
converted into three tormentors, that 
torture me without noiſe, into three 
flames, that burn me without conſum- 
ing. And if I chance at any Time to 
have the leaſt remiſſion or reſpite, the 

worm of my conſcience gnaws my ſoul, 
and finds it, to an inſatiable hunger, an 
immortal aliment and entertainment : 
Therefore learn, and be aſſured from 
me, that all thoſe that either bury or 


miſemploy their talents, carry a hell 
within themſelves, even above ground.” 


How 
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How unthinking muſt thoſe unhappy 


perſons be, who make it a common excuſe 
for idle and pernicious amuſements, that 
they do it to & Time. 


On all-important Time, thro? ev'ry age, 
Tho' much, and warm, the wiſe have urg'd ; the man 
Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour. 
«« Pve loſt a day,” the Prince who nobly cry'd, 


Had been an emperor, without his crown, 


Of Rome ? Say, rather, Lord of human race : 


He ſpoke, as if deputed by mankind. 


So ſhould all ſpeak : So-reaſor ſpeaks in all: 
From the ſoft whiſpers of that God in man, 
Why fly to folly, why to frenzy fly, 

For reſcue from the Sn we poſleſs ? 

Time, the ſupreme ! — Time 1s eternity ; 
Pregnant with all eternity can give; 
Pregnant with all that make arch-angels ſmile. 


Who murders time, he cruſhes in the birth 


YOUNG. 
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VIRTUE. 


IRT UE is the conformity of our 

affections and actions with the pub- 
lic good, or the voluntary production of 
the greateſt happineſs in ourſelves and o- 
thers. 
Virtue is the kigheſt exerciſe and im- 
provement of reaſon, the connection, har- 
mony and juſt ballance of affections and 
paſſions, the health, ſtrength, and beau- 
ty of the mind. 

The perfection of Virtue is to give rea- 
ſon free ſcope; to obey the voice and au- 
thority of conſcience; with free choice and 
chearfulneſs; to exert the defenſive paſſions 
with fortitude ; the private with tempe- 


rance; the public with juſtice, and all the 


paſſions with prudence; that is, in a due 


proportion to each other, and an intire ſub- 
ſervience to a calm diffuſive benevolence ; 


to adore and love Gop with a diſintereſted 


and unrivalled affection ; and to acquieſce 
in the order of his providence with a joy- 


1 ful 
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ful and hearty reſignation; every approach 
to this ſtandard is an approach to perfecti- 
on and happineſs; and every deviation from 
it, a deviation to ruin and real miſery. 
There is a natural propenfion in every 
thing to return to its true ſtate, if by vi- 
olence it has been diſturbed: Should it not 
be ſo in grace, in the divine life? Virtue 
is the health, true ſtate, and natural com- 
| pe of the ſoul: He that is vicious in 
is practice is diſeaſed in his mind. 
| Whichcote's Aphor. 


It was a ſaying of Ariſtotl's, that Vir- 
tue is necęſſary to the young, to age com- 
fortable, to the poor ſerviceable, to the rich 
an ornament, to the fortunate an honour, to 
the unfortunate a ſupport ; that ſhe en- 
nobles the ſlave, and exalts nobility itſelf. 
Every hour in itſelf, as it reſpects us in 
particular, is the only one we can call our 
own. When once tis paſt, tis entirely 
loſt, millions of ages can't retrieve it. Days, 
months, years fly away, and irrecoverably 
fink in the abyſs of time. Time itſelf 
ſhall be deſtroyed. Tis but one point in 
the immenſe ſpace of eternity, and it ſhall 
be razed out. There are ſeveral light and 
frivolous circumſtances of time, which are 
unſtable and paſs away, and which I call 
faſhions, grandeur, favour, riches, power, 
authority, pleaſure, joy, and ſuperfluity, 
N i what 
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hat will become of theſe faſhions when 
time itſelf ſhall diſappear? VIRTUE A- 
LONE, THOUGH SO LITTLE IN FASHIONS 
WILL BE ABLE TO SURVIVE TIME. 
Bruyere. 


| Virtue is neither moroſe, auſtere, nor 
affected: Tis ſhe yields true pleaſures, ſhe 
alone knows how to ſeaſon and temper 
them, to make them ſolid and laſting : She 
knows how to mix mirth and ſports with 
the moſt important and ſerious affairs: 
She prepares us for pleaſure by labour, and 
refreſhes the hardſhips of labour by plea- 
ſure : Wiſdom itſelf, is not aſhamed to be 
gay and ſprightly ſometimes. 
The greateſt advantages without Vir- 
tue are real loſſes. Pa 
| Men are apt to put very narrow limits fo 
human Virtue ; and as a reaſon for their ſo 
doing, they plead the frailty of human na- 
ture; which they pretend has put ſuch 
ſcanty bounds to it, that it is in vain to at- 
tempt to enlarge them. Men may flatter 
themſelves, if they pleaſe, with ſuch pre- 
tences ; but I doubt they will not pals for 
warrantable excuſes of our careleſſneſs and 
_ negligence. I doubt it will appear, that if 
the ſtream of our affections is too ſmall to 
water a large field of Virtue, it is becauſe 
it is diverted for other purpoſes, into other 
channels. Where intereſt and ambition lead 
E e 33 
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men, they can break through the bounds 
of poſſibility, and march far into the ter- 
ritories even of ſeeming impoſſibility; but 
when VIRTUE is our conductor, we are 
not aſhamed to ſtop long before we arrive 


within ſight of thoſe borders. In the for- 


mer caſe, men can depend upon the hel 

of that imaginary idol fortune, but in the 
latter, they dare not rely upon the promiſ- 
ed and ſure aſſiſtance of the all- powerful 
GoD. The riches and magnificence of a 
Perſian King, the wealthy treaſures of the 
far diſtant Indies could ſo inflame the ſoul 
of Alexander the great, as to make him 
perform actions incredible, and ſurmount 
difficulties ſeemingly invincible: But the 
eternal joys of heaven, the infinitely glo- 
rious and truly ineſtimable treaſures of the 
Great King of Kings, have not, it ſeems, 
charms ſufficient to kindle in our ſouls the 
ſame ardour. So much is the thirſt of fame 
greater than that of Virtue; ſo much, to our 


confuſion be it ſpoken, are our paſſions 


ſtronger than our faith. 


Virtue is that perfect good which is the 
compliment of a happy life, the only im- 


mortal thing that belongs to mortality: It 
is an«nvincible greatneſs of mind, not to 
be elevated or dejected by good or ill for- 


tune: It is ſociable and gentle, free, ſtea- 
dy, and fearleſs, content within itſelf, full 
of inexhauſtible delights, and it is s valued 
for ſelf, 


"Tis 
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'Tis vice alone, diſturbs the human breaſt, 
Care dies with guilt ; be virtuous, and be bleſt. 
With glitt'ring beams, and native glory bright, 
Virtue nor darkneſs dreads, nor cevets light; 
But from its ſettled orb looks calmly down, 
On life, or death, a priſon, or a crown. 


Virtue and vice are two contrary ex- 
tremes : So picty 1s diametrically oppoſite 
to prophaneneſs; intemperance to ſobriety; 
fortitude to cowardice; incontinence to 
chaſtity; avarice to liberality modeſty to 
impudence; pride to Humility; enmity to 
friendſhip, &c. 

As the paſſions and affections of the 
mind, by creating diſorders in the blood, 
have ſo great an influence on health, it is 
evident, that a habit of Virtue, which 
can govern theſe paſſions, and make them 
ſubſervient to reaſon, is the firſt and prin- 
_ cipal rule by which mankind ought to be 
trained up, to ſecure a good ſtate of health 
in all the periods of lite. 

 Mackenzze's Hiſtory of Health. 

There is no real felicity for man, but in 
reforming all his errors and vices, and en- 
tering upon a ſtrict and conſtant courſe of 
_ Virtue. This only makes life comfortable, 
renders death ſerene and peaceful, and 
ſecures eternal joy and bleſſedneſs hereafter. 


Riot and guilt, and waſting care, 
And fell revenge, and black deſpair, 
Avoid the morning's light: 
| Ee 2 Ne 
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Nor beams the ſun, nor blooms the roſe, 


Their reſtleſs paſſions to compoſe, 
Who Virtue's dictates ſlight. 


Along the mead, and in the wood, 
And on the margin of the flood, 

The goddeſs walks confeſs'd ; 
She gives the landſkip power to charm, 
The ſun his genial heat to warm 

The wiſe and generous breaR, 


Happy the man! whoſe tranquil mind 
Sees nature in her changes kind, 
And pleas'd the whole ſurveys ; 
For him the morn benignly ſmiles, 
And ev'ning ſhades reward the toils 
That meaſure out his days. 


The varying year may ſhift the ſcene, 
The ſounding tempeſts laſh the main, 
And Heav'n's own thunders roll; 
Compos'd he ſees the burſting ſtorm, 
Tempeſts nor thunder can deform 
The calmneſs of his ſoul. 


The Queen of Sweden, in a letter to her 
Son, gives him the following advice: 

Continues, mon cher jils, a vous faire une 
etude dela vertu. Vous voules ſavoir quel en 
ſera le ſucces * Il ſera proportionne A vos 


Forts. Pourquoi balancer? On n'eſt point 
age par hazard. Les biens, les honneurs, 
les dignites peuvent aller au devant de vous; 


mats la vertu ne vous previendra jamais: elle 


ne s oblient que par le travail et par un tra- 
_ wail 
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vail continu; mais ce travail doit-ill vous 
rebuter dos qu'il vous procure les poſſeſſions 


de tous les biens? Neeſpeles donc jamais pou» 
voire allier la volupte avec la gloire, la mo- 


lefſe avec la recompenſe de la vertu. 
Continue, my dear child, to make Vir- 
tus your chief ſtudy. Would you know 
your ſucceſs before-hand ? It will be pro- 
portioned to your efforts. Why ſhould 


we balance a moment? We thall never 


grow good by chance. Wealth, honours, 


dignities, may come of their own accord, 
but Virtue muſt be eagerly purſued. She 


is not to be attained without continued la- 


bour: But ought this labour to affright us, 
we know that it will procure us all that is 
defirable? You mult never hope to unite 


ſenſuality with glory, nor indolence with 


the reward of Virtue. 


Virtue's a joy that will for ever laſt, 

And makes pale death leſs terrible appear; 
Takes out his baleful ſting, and palliates our fear, 
In the dark anti-chamber of the grave. 
What wou'd we give, ev'n all we have, 

All that our cares and induſtry had gain'd, 
All that our fraud, our policy, our art obtain'd ; 
Cou'd we recall thoſe fatal hours again, 
Which we conſum'd in ſenſeleſs vanities, 
Ambitious follies, and luxurious eaſe ? 
For then they urge our terrors, and increaſe our pain. 
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Good: Wife is the greateſt bleſſing, 
and the moſt valuable poſſeſſion, that 


Heaven, in this life, can beſtow. She 


makes the cares of the world fit eaſy, and 


adds a ſweetneſs to its pleaſures. She is a 


man's beſt companion in proſperity, and 
his only friend in adverſity. The care- 
fulleſt preſerver of his health, and the 
kindeſt attendant on his ſickneſs. A faith- 
ful adviſer in diſtreſs, a comforter in af- 
fliction, and a prudent manager of all his 
domeſtick affairs. 

It were ſincerely to be wiſhed, that men 
would more juſtly and ſeriouſly con- 


{ider the great happineſs and advantage re- 
ſulting from a married ſtate. The great 


abſurdity in thoſe who look for that in 

a Miſtreſs which can only be found in a 
Wife is prettily ſet forth in a contraſt by a 

perſon in love with, and beloved of, a 

gentleman whoſe ſuperiority of fortune ſhe 

feared would make him unwilling to marry 

her. 1 . : 

We will ſuppoſe then the ſcene was 


laid, and you were now in expectation of 


the 
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the approaching evening wherein I was to 
meet you, and be carried to what conve- 
nient corner of the town you thought fit, to 
conſummate all which your wanton ima- 
gination has promiſed you in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of one who is in the bloom of youth, 
and in the reputation of innocence : You 
would ſoon have enough of me, as I am 
ſprightly, young, gay, and airy. When fan- 
cy is ſated, and finds all the promiſes it 
made itſelf falſe, where is now the inno- 


cence which charmed you? The firſt hour 


you are alone you will find that the plea- 


ſure of a debauchee is only that of a de- 


ſtroyer: He blaſts all the fruit he taſtes, 


and where the brute has been devouring, 


there is nothing left worthy the reliſh of 


man. Reaſon reſumes her place after ima- 
gination is cloyed ; and I am with the 


utmoſt diſtreſs and confuſion, to behold 
myſelf the cauſe of uneaſy reflections to 


you, to be vilited by ſtealth, and dwell for 


the future with the two companions (the 


molt unſit for each other in the world) ſo- 
litude and guilt. I will not infiſt upon the 


ſhameful obſcurity we ſhould paſs our 


time in, nor run over the little ſhort 
ſnatches of freſh air, and free commerce 


which all people muſt be ſatisfied with, 


whoſe actions will not bear examination, 
but leave them to your reflections who 


have ſeen of that life of which I have but 
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«« On the other hand, if you can be ſo 
good and generous as to make me your 
Wife, you may promiſe yourſelf all the 
obedience and tenderneſs with which grati- 
tude can inſpire a virtuous woman. What- 
ever gratifications you may promiſe yourſelf 
from an agreeable perſon, whatever compli- 
ances from an eaſy temper, whatever con- 
ſolations from a ſincere friendſhip, you may 
expect as the due of your generoſity. What 
at preſent is your ill view you may promiſe 
yourſelf from me, will be followed by 
diſtaſte and ſatiety ; but the tranſports of 
a virtuous love, are the leaſt part of its 
happineſs. The raptures of innocent 
paſſion are but like lightening to the day, 
they rather interrupt than advance the 
pleaſures of it. How happy then is that 
life to be, where the higheſt pleaſures 
of ſenſe are but the loweſt parts of its 
felicity!“ Spec. No. 199. 
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WORLD. 


How unacquainted is that man with the 
World, and how ridiculous does he ap- 
pear, that makes a wonder of any thing 
he meets with, _ „„ 

The great buſineſs of a man is to im- 
prove his mind, and govern his manners; 
this is minding the main chance; as for 
all other projects and purſuits, whether in 
our power to compaſs or not, they are no 
better than trifling amuſements. It 
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It will not be long before you will have 
forgotten all the World, and in a little time, 
to be even, all the World will forget you. 

The affairs of this World are full of dark 
windings and meanders, and we have all 
need of a guide or a clue to conduct us 
through them. 

This World is Jike a lottery, whereiin 
we muſt expect to meet with many un- 


lucky chances. 


There is no man, that viſits the World 
but will be put ſometimes to ſtraits and 


honeſt ſhifts : Neceſſity teaches Wiſdom, 


while proſperity makes tools. 


We ought to conſider the World as a 
creditor, to whom we owe moderation, 
compaſſion, and forbearance. 


The World is buſy round us, one part 
labouring for bread, the other part ſquan- 
dering in vile exceſſes or empty pleaſures, 


equally miſerable, becauſe the end they 


propoſed {till flies from them ; for the 


man of pleaſure, _ day ſurfeited of his 


vice, heaps up work for ſorrow and re- 
pentance ; and the man of labour ſpends 
his ſtrength in daily ſtruggles for bread to 


maintain the vital ſtrength he labours 


with, ſo living in a daily circulation of 


ſorrow ; living but to work, and working 
but to live, and both greatly diſſatisfied, 
frequently arraigning the juſtice of provi- 


dence, each eſteeming his own lot the 


moſt ſevere. But 8 Con- 
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Conſider man in e'ry ſphere, 
Then tell me, is your lot ſevere? 
Tis murmur, diſcontent, diſtruſt, 
That makes you wretched : Gop is juſt. 
I grant, that hunger muſt be fed, 
That toil too earns our daily bread, 
What then? Thy wants are ſeen and known, 
But ev'ry mortal feels his own. 
We're born a helpleſs needy crew : 
Shew me the happier man than you. 


From the conſideration of the prodigi- 
ous magnitude and multitude of the hea- 
venly bodies, and the far more noble fur- 
niture and retinue which ſome of them 
have more than we, we may learn not to 
over-value this world, nor to ſet our hearts 
too much upon it, orupon any of its riches, 
honours, or pleaſures : for what is all our 
globe but a point, a trifle, to the univerſe ! 
a ball not ſo much as viſible among the 
greateſt part of the heavens ; namely, the 
fixed ſtars. And if magnitude or retinue 
may dignify a planet, Saturn and Jupiter 
may claim the preference: Or if proxi- 
mity to the moſt magnificent globe of all 
the ſyſtem, to the fountain of light and 
heat, to the centre, can honour and aggran- 
dize a planet, then Mercury and Venus can 
claim that dignity. If therefore our world 
be one of the inferior parts of our Syſtem, 
why ſhould we inordinately ſeek and de- 
fire it? But above all, why ſhould we un- 
juſtly graſp at it, and be guilty of theft 
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or rapine, lying or cheating, or any In- 
juſtice or fin for it? Why ſhould we ſacri- 
fice our innocence for it, or part even only 
with a good name for it, which Solomon 
faith, Prov. xxii. 1. zs rather to be choſen 
than great riches? Why ſhould we do thus, 
if we were ſure of gaining the whole ter- 
raqueous globe, much leſs do it for a 
{mall pittance of it, as the beſt Empire of 
the world is? For as our bleſſed Saviour 
argues, Matt. xvi. 26. What is a man 
profited, if he ſhould gain the whole world, 
and loſe his own ſoul? Or what ſhall a man 
Sive in exchange for his foul? 

hut paſſing over the arguments which 
Chriſtianity ſuggeſts, let us ſee how ſome 
of the heathen writers deſcant upon this 
ſubject. Pliny * is very pathetical in his 
reflections, when he had thewn what little 


— 


portions of the earth were left for us, and 


what large tracts were rendered (as he 


thought) uſeleſs, the frigid zones being 


frozen up with exceſſive cold, the torrid 


zone being burnt up (as the opinion then 


Was) with as exceſſive heat, and other 


parts drowned by the ſea, lakes and rivers, 
and others cover'd with large woods, de- 
ſarts, or barren mountains: He then ex- 
claims thus; Hæ 7ot portiones terre, &c. 
1. e. Theſe little parcels of land, ich 
are left for our habitation, yea, as many 
have thought, this point of the world 
; „„ 
Nat. Hiſt, L. II. C. Ixviii. | 
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(for no other is the earth in reſpect of 
* the univerſe) this is the matter, this the 
* ſeat of our glory: Here it is we bear our 
< honours ; here we exerciſe our authori- 
* ty; here we covet riches ; here mankind 
* make a buſtle; here we begin our civil 
< wars, and ſoften the earth with mutual 
* ſlaughters. And then having ſhewn how 
by fraud and violence men ſtrive to enlarge 
their eſtates, ſaith he, What a little part 
of thoſe lands doth he enjoy? And when 
© he hath augmented, even to the meaſure 
of his avarice, what a poor pittance is 
it that his dead body at laſt poſſeſſeth? 
Thus Pliny. And after the ſame manner 
Seneca Þ reflects upon the matter, when he 
ſhews how virtue tends to make a man 
completely happy, among other things by 
preparing him for the ſociety of Gop, by 
enabling the mind to ſoar above the things 
here below, and to make him laugh at the 
coſtly pavements of the rich, yea, the 
whole earth with all its wealth. Nec e- 
nim poteſt, ſaith he, ante contemnere porti- 
cus, Sc. i. e. A man can never be able 
_ © to ſlight the ſtately piazza, the noble 
roofs ſhining with ivory, the curiouſly 
clipped woods, and the pleaſant rivulets 
* conveyed to the houſes, until he hath 
«* ſurveyed the whole world, and ſpying 
from above our little globe of earth, co- 
vered in a great meaſure by the ſea, and 
| « where. 
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where it is not, is far and near ſqualid, 
and either parched with heat, or frozen 
with cold, he ſaith to himſelf, is this 
that point, which by fire and ſword is 
divided among ſo many nations? O how 
ridiculous are the bounds of mortals ! 
The Jer bounds the Dacians, the Styr- 
mon the Thracians, Euphrates the Par- 
thians, the Danube parteth the Sarma- 
tians, and Romans, the Rhine gives 
bounds to Germany, the Pirenees to 
France and Spain, and between Egypt 
and Athipia lie the vaſt uncultivated 
ſandy deſarts. If any could give human 
underſtanding to ants, would not they 
too divide their mole-hill into divers 
provinces? And when thou lifteſt up 
thyſelf in thy truly great province, and 
ſhalt ſee the armed hoſts paſſing here, and 


lying there, as if ſome great matter was t0 
be atted, conſider that this is no more than 


the running of ants in a mole-hill: For 


what difference between them and us, 
but only the meaſure of a little body ; 
That 1s but a point in which thou fall- 
eſt, in which thou wageſt war, in 


which thou diſpoſeth of kingdoms. But 


above there are vaſt ſpaces, to whoſe 
poſſeſſion the mind is admitted, provi- 
ded it brings but little of the body along 
with .it, that it is purged of every vile 
thing, and that it is nimble and free, 
and content with ſmall matters. And fo 


he 
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he goes on to ſhew, that when the mind 
is once arrived to thoſe celeſtial regions, 
how it is come to its proper habitation, is 
delivered from its bonds, hath this argu- 
ment of its divinity, that divine things 
delight and pleaſe it, and is converſant 
with them as its own ; that it can ſecure- 


ly behold the riſings and ſettings, and va- 


rious courſes of the ſtars ; that it curiouſ- 
ly pries into all thoſe matters, as nearly 


appertaining to itſelf; that then it con- 


temns the narrow bounds of its former 
habitation, it being but a trifling ſpace, of | 


a few days journey, from the utmoſt li- 


mits of Spain to the very Indies; whereas, 
the celeſtial regions afford a path for the 


wandering of the ſwifteſt ſtar for 30 years, 


without any reſiſtance ; in which regions 
he tells us the mind arrives to the know- 
ledge of thoſe things at laſt, which it had 
before long enquired after, and there be- 
gins to know Gop. Thus Seneca. 

With what pleaſure then ſhall departed 


happy ſouls ſurvey the moſt diſtant regions 


of the univerſe, and view all thoſe glori- 


ous globes thereof, and their noble ap- 
pendages with a nearer view ? Only let us 
take ſpecial care to * ſet our affections on 
things above; to be ſpiritually not 


_ © carnally minded; and ſo to run the 
race which CHRIST has ſet before us, 


that we may arrive to that place which 
his 1 he 
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he hath prepared' for his faithful ſer- 


vants, that he may receive us unto him- 


— 


0 


c 


ſelf, that where he is, we may be allo; 


in whoſe preſence is fulneſs of joy, and 


at whoſe right hand are Prentures for 


evermore. Derham. 
How fine a deſcription is the following, 


of this earthly globe after the general 


conflagration, by Dr. Thomas Burnett in 
his Theory of the Earth. Such is the 
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vanity and tranſient glory of this habi- 
table world! by the force of one ele- 
ment breaking loſe upon the reſt, all 
the vanities of nature, all the works of 
art, all the labours of men, are reduced 
to nothing; all that we admired and 
loved before, as great and magnificent, 


is obliterated and vaniſh'd, and another 


form and face of things plain, ſimple, 
and every where the ſame overſpreads 
the earth. Where are now the great 
empires of the world, and their great 
imperial cities? Their pillars, trophies, 

and monuments of glory? Shew me 
where they ſtood, read the inſcription, 
tell me the victors name? What remains, 
what impreſſions, what difference or 
diſtinction do you ſee in this maſs of 
fire? Rome itſelf, eternal Rome, the 
great city, the empreſs of the world, 
whoſe dominion or ſuperſtition, ancient 
or modern, make a great part of the 
hiſtory of the earth; what is become of 


6 her 
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c her now? She laid her foundations deep; 
« and her palaces were ſtrong and ſump- 
« tuous.” She glorified herſelf, and lived 
deliciouſly, and ſaid in her heart, I fit a 
queen, and ſhall fee no ſorrow ; “ but 
« her hour is come, ſhe is wiped away 
« from the face of the earth, and buried 
« in everlaſting oblivion, But it is not ci- 
« ties only, and the works of mens hands, 
« the everlaſting hills, the mountains and 
cc rocks of the earth are melted as wax 
« before the ſun,” and their place is no 
where found. Here ſtood the Alps, the 
load of the earth, that covered many 
« countries, and reached their arms from 
the ocean to the black ſea. This huge 
« maſs of ſtone is ſoftened and diflolved, 
« 2s a tender cloud into rain. Here ſtood 
« the African mountains, and Atlas, 
e with his top above the clouds. There 
« was frozen Caucaſus, and Taurus, and 
« Jinaus, and the mountains of Aha; and 
- « yonder, towards the north ſtood the 
« Rriphean hills, cloathed in ice and ſnow: 
« All theſe are vaniſhed, dropped away, 
<« as the ſnow upon their heads.” 
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